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INTERPRETATION  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

TO  THE  BOARD  MEMBER1 

EDNA  STAINTON 


If  you  are  attempting  to  live  comfortably  in 
the  House  of  the  Interpreter,  your  problem  is 
fundamentally  the  same,  whether  you  are 
working  for  the  blind  or  for  Bundles  for 
Britain,  breeding  guinea  pigs  or  selling 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  must  interpret  your 
work  to  your  board  with  clarity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  visualize  the  needs  it  meets;  other¬ 
wise  board  members  will  become  bored  and 
sooner  or  later  will  find  excuses  for  resign¬ 
ing. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  paid  execu¬ 
tive  to  shift  as  rapidly  as  possible  every  board 
member  from  the  role  of  spectator  to  the  role 
of  performer,  for  only  through  having  a  part 
to  play  comes  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
the  performance  as  a  whole.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  we  all  know  that  there  are  all  kinds 
of  boards.  We  executives  can’t  live  without 
them;  of  course,  there  have  been  times  when 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  October, 
1940. 


we  have  wondered  how  we  could  continue  to 
live  with  them,  but  that  works  both  ways; 
and  we,  as  paid  workers,  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  our  board  members  many  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  social  workers  all  too 
often  labor  under  the  false  impression  that 
we  are  possessed  of  superhuman  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  arbiters  of  our  clients’  problems.  Our 
special  training  has  given  us  some  advan¬ 
tages,  but  all  the  training  in  the  world  should 
not  blind  us  to  this  fact — an  enormous  share 
of  the  family  problems  of  this  world  of  ours 
is  settled  outside  a  case  work  folder  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  human  beings  from  whom 
we  draw  our  good  board  members,  that  army 
of  Good  Neighbors,  who  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  without  benefit  of  special 
training. 

And  so,  walking  softly  and  in  all  humility, 
I  might  suggest  some  of  the  methods  we 
have  worked  out  in  Buffalo  to  promote  the 
work  for  our  blind  Buffalo?nians  and  to  make 
it  a  vivid,  worth-while  venture. 
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Obviously  we  give  our  legal  problems  to 
one  of  the  attorneys  among  our  directors — 
sorting  the  problems  according  to  suitability. 
If  it  involves  a  court  battle,  we  give  it  to  the 
one  who  loves  a  good  fight;  if  it  is  an  estate 
matter,  to  another;  and,  if  our  client  is  blind, 
we  invariably  ask  our  sightless  attorney  to 
use  his  understanding  talents  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  To  our  banker  director,  we  go 
with  our  problems  of  accounts,  investments, 
and  trust  funds,  and  he,  working  with  the 
whole  finance  committee,  steers  us  through 
the  troubled  waters.  We  have  a  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  several  of  our  women  serve; 
decorating  inside  our  buildings  is  delegated 
to  them.  Outside  jobs  on  our  five  buildings 
and  other  pieces  of  property  are  usually 
turned  over  to  a  hard-headed  business  man, 
who  works,  in  connection  with  his  own  lum¬ 
ber  business,  with  building  contractors,  and 
who  knows  buildings  from  cellar  to  roof. 
Every  time  we  need  children’s  clothes  or 
toys,  we  call  on  one  delightful  director,  who 
is  blessed  with  grandchildren.  One  telephone 
call  produces  a  marvelous  display,  which 
looks  like  a  department  of  Best’s.  Another 
director,  who  has  the  Christmas  dinner  habit, 
year  after  year  sends  us  a  very  generous 
check,  and  feels  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  our  blind  friends  through  the  letters  they 
send  each  year.  Several  directors  watch  out 
for  new  articles  when  vacationing,  bringing 
back  samples,  and  these  same  people  have  a 
flair  for  our  private  sales,  and  have  done 
valiant  work  setting  up  exhibits  and  sales  in 
the  private  schools  and  hotels  where  we  hold 
them  annually. 

Of  course  our  evening  parties  ofTer  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  directors  to  meet  the 
sightless  people  whose  welfare  is  our  reason 
for  existence.  The  turkey  dinner  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  brings  them  out  in  force,  to  call 
for  our  guests  and  to  serve  the  dinner;  the 
Christmas  p>arty  with  its  carols,  tree,  and 
presents,  has  shown  up  one  of  our  directors 
as  a  Mrs.  Santa  Claus.  She  raises  the  money 


for  all  the  presents,  buys  them  and  wraps 
them,  and  then  helps  give  them  out  to  our 
guests.  Our  Lions  Club  director  is  our  de¬ 
voted  friend  and  a  link  with  the  five  clubs, 
all  of  whom  give  parties  during  the  year  and 
help  in  hundreds  of  services,  rendered  con¬ 
fidentially  (as  they  should  be).  Several  of 
the  women  board  members  like  to  visit  in 
the  homes.  I  wish  there  were  more  doing  it, 
for  that  is  the  most  natural  way  to  under¬ 
stand  people  and  to  give  and  receive  help  and 
inspiration. 

We  encourage  the  public  to  visit  us  and, 
whenever  possible,  we  have  our  directors  act 
as  guides.  For  instance,  at  a  recent  visit  and 
shop  luncheon  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau  of 
Joint  Charities,  there  was  a  barrage  of  keen 
questions  fired  concerning  our  work,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  board  members  who 
were  serving  the  luncheon  were  learning 
much  about  their  job  and  the  public’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  it.  Our  private-school  sales  dispose  of 
an  amazing  amount  of  blind-made  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  their  principal  function  is  to  sell  to 
those  children  a  feeling  of  intelligent,  not 
maudlin,  responsibility  toward  their  fellow 
citizens  who  are  sightless.  The  School  Coun¬ 
cils’  visit  to  the  Association  always  precedes 
the  two-day  sale  in  the  school  itself,  and  our 
directors  who  guide  these  children  through 
the  Association  buildings  and  watch  them 
later  acting  as  very  solemn  and  efficient  sales¬ 
men,  experience  a  quickening  of  the  spirit  of 
service  and  of  common  sharing,  which  is  of 
rare  value. 

At  board  and  committee  meetings,  the 
executive  has  her  real  opportunity  to  talk 
over  policies  and  plans.  Select  one  blind  per¬ 
son,  an  individual  your  members  have  met  at 
a  party  or  a  picnic — a  person  who  has  been 
seen  and  talked  to — and  use  him  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Maybe  that  person  is  a  small  boy 
whose  mother  has  led  him  to  his  first  Christ¬ 
mas  party  at  the  Association.  Tell  your  board 
what  facilities  are  available — medical  care, 
financial  aid,  the  State  School  at  Batavia,  or 
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the  sight-saving  classes  in  the  city — what  the 
Association  can  offer  later  after  graduation 
to  further  the  plan  started  at  school. 

Maybe  that  person  is  a  pretty  young  girl, 
recently  blinded,  with  whom  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  danced  at  the  last  party.  What  about  her, 
with  most  of  her  life  ahead  of  her?  Tell  your 
directors  what  doors  can  be  opened  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  to  pleasures,  to  employment,  and  how 
they  can  help  open  some  of  those  doors. 

Tell  your  board  members  about  the  fine 
work  record  of  that  good-looking  chap  with 
the  red  hair  and  the  brown  suit,  how  teach¬ 
able  he  has  proved  himself  in  the  shop.  Some 
of  them  may  know  of  operations  in  their 
own  factories  which  he  might  do,  and  later 
he  is  given  a  chance  to  prove  his  ability  with 
his  “seeing  fingers” — another  open  door. 

You  may  need  to  push  the  sales  in  some 
department — consult  your  business  members 
and  use  their  sound  business  methods  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

What  of  that  large,  wonderfully  brave,  and 
patient  assembly  of  people  to  whom  blind¬ 
ness  has  come  in  their  declining  years.  Ex¬ 
plain  to  your  board  the  plans  for  public  and 


private  relief  available  to  old  Mr.  Brown 
who  lives  with  his  married  daughter,  or  to 
gentle  Mrs.  Todd  who  lives  alone  in  her 
spotless  small  apartment.  Yes,  their  physical 
needs  may  be  cared  for,  but  what  about  those 
other  needs?  Persuade  some  of  your  direc¬ 
tors  to  attempt  to  scatter  some  of  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  by  a  drive,  a  trip  down  town,  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  or  just  a  friendly  chat.  We 
all  are  warmed  by  the  touch  of  a  friend’s 
hand,  and  if  we  are  good  social  workers,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  our  directors  have  the 
chance  and  the  privilege  to  know  as  valued 
friends  some  of  their  sightless  neighbors. 

If  you  are  to  interpret  your  work  wisely 
you  must,  first  of  all,  know  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Know  what  it  offers  to  its  citizens; 
think  of  your  clients  not  as  a  segregated 
group,  but  as  normal  citizens  in  that  com¬ 
munity,  who  at  times  need  special  considera¬ 
tion.  Think  of  your  directors  as  fellow  work¬ 
ers  who  have  valuable  contributions  to  make. 
And  so,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  under 
a  leader  who  should  be  blessed  with  a  true 
vision  of  the  goal  to  be  reached,  you  should 
be  worthy  of  your  stewardship. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

UNDER  CIVIL  SERVICE 

GEORGE  LAVOS 


Within  recent  years  civil  service  employ¬ 
ment  has  greatly  increased.  Not  only  have 
new  positions  been  created  by  the  expanding 
services  rendered  by  the  various  state,  munic¬ 
ipal,  and  federal  agencies,  but  also  long  exist¬ 
ing  positions  have  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  service.  The  problem  of 
employment  possibilities  for  the  handicapped 
under  this  enlarging  employment  program 
assumes  added  significance  at  this  time.  Since 
an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  normal  are  finding  suitable  work  and 
economic  security  within  the  ranks  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees,  the  same  opportunities 
may  fairly  be  sought  for  the  handicapped.1 

In  the  past  there  have  been  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  civil  service  commissions  in 
their  relations  to  the  physically  handicapped.2 
It  has  been  felt  that  there  has  been  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  handicapped  by  the  com¬ 
missions.  The  present  investigation  was 
planned  to  throw  light  on  this  problem  by 
analyzing  the  personnel  recruiting  procedures 
used  by  civil  service  commissions,  the  role  of 
physical  and  medical  requirements,  the  actual 
employment  of  handicapped  in  civil  serv¬ 
ice  positions,  and  their  efficiency  in  these 
positions. 

In  reading  this  report  it  will  be  helpful  to 
bear  in  mind  a  fundamental  fact.  A  presenta¬ 

1  For  details  on  the  expansion  in  government  employ¬ 
ment  see  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Civil  Service  Agencies  in  the  United.  States,  a 
1940  Census',  Pamphlet  No.  16,  1940. 

2  The  term  “physically  handicapped”  in  this  report 
refers  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  partially  sighted,  the 
hard  of  hearing,  the  crippled,  die  cardiac,  and  the 
arrested  tuberculous. 


tion  of  the  facts  relating  to  civil  service  and 
the  handicapped  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  adverse  criticism.  Civil  service  developed 
its  procedure  and  rules  apart  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  one  group.  The  very  reason  for 
their  development  was  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
come  partiality  for  special  groups.  Civil  serv¬ 
ice  commissions  set  up  strict  regulations  and 
abided  by  them  in  order  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
sidious  attempts  to  undermine  their  impar¬ 
tiality.  That  the  handicapped,  a  very  small 
minority  at  best,  should  have  felt  keenly  the 
results  of  the  application  of  impartial  rules  is 
unfortunate.  The  future  will  see  an  increas¬ 
ing  flexibility  in  the  application  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice  rules  as  the  principles  of  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  become  accepted. 

Methodology 

Information  upon  which  this  study  is  based 
was  gathered  from  various  civil  service  com¬ 
missions.  These  commissions  included  the  fed¬ 
eral,  all  the  state  and  county,  and  many 
municipal  commissions.  The  information  was 
gathered  from  these  commissions  by  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  comprising  items  relating  to  job 
analysis,  physical  requirements,  testing  and 
placement  procedures,  and  actual  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  persons.  The  commis¬ 
sions  were  requested  to  consider  only  certain 
types  of  positions  in  the  non-custodial,  non¬ 
labor,  and  non-guardian  classes.  It  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  regard  handicapped  workers  as  em¬ 
ployable  in  all  positions,  and  to  make  the 
study  meaningful  it  was  necessary  to  set  such 
limitations.  The  responses  were  reasonably 
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adequate  in  coverage  of  items  and  detail. 

There  are  a  few  serious  criticisms  of  a 
questionnaire  study  such  as  this  one.  In  the 
first  place,  there  can  be  no  check  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  replies.  Since  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  responses  can  be  checked, 
full  reliance  must  be  placed  on  honesty  of  the 
respondee.  In  the  second  place,  the  responses 
may  not  be  representative  in  that  those  com¬ 
missions  with  a  favorable  or  indifferent  policy 
may  have  tended  to  report  in  greater  fre¬ 
quency  than  those  which  were  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  employment  of  handicapped 
workers.  These  limitations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  both  in  reading  and  in  interpreting  the 
report. 

The  Results 

Fundamental  to  any  employment  is  the  ac¬ 
curate  statement  of  the  requirements  needed 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  position.  With  this 
the  present  study  begins.  The  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  terms  of  the  steps  gone  through  to 
obtain  a  civil  service  position.  First,  the  civil 
service  commission’s  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  so  that  a  valid  test  may 
be  constructed;  then  the  taking  of  the  test 
by  candidates  under  suitable  conditions;  the 
candidates’  passing  of  medical  and  physical 
examinations;  induction  into  service  by  a 
suitable  placement;  and  finally,  efficiency  on 
the  job. 

Job  Analysis 

Job  analysis  is  the  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  position,  the  type  of  worker  needed, 
and  his  possibilities  on  the  job.  It  covers  such 
facts  as  the  tools  used,  the  activities  per¬ 
formed,  the  hazards,  the  salary,  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  transfer  possibilities.  A  program 
of  job  analysis  is  fundamental  to  any  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment. 

Few  civil  service  commissions  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  such  analysis.  Often  the 
job  requirements  are  made  by  consultation 
with  departmental  heads  or  supervisors,  rather 


than  through  the  services  of  objective  ex¬ 
aminers.  On  the  other  hand  those  services 
with  careful  classification  of  positions  for  the 
purposes  of  equalizing  salaries,  and  transfer 
and  promotional  possibilities  do  have  valid 
statements  of  job  requirements.  However, 
none  of  the  commissions  with  job  analysis 
or  job  classification  programs  reported  that 
this  work  was  done  so  as  to  analyze  the  place¬ 
ment  possibilities  for  the  physically  defective. 

A  recent  trend  toward  higher  requirements, 
both  physical  and  mental,  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  opportunities  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  future.  This  has  been  caused 
by  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  govern¬ 
ment  employment  over  private  in  economic 
security,  which  has  attracted  large  sections  of 
the  population.  Civil  service  commissions 
were  faced  with  the  task  of  selecting  a  few 
qualified  workers  from  thousands.  As  a  way 
out  of  this  dilemma,  civil  service  commissions 
began  to  establish  arbitrary  requirements  for 
a  great  many  positions,  especially  those  in  the 
non-technical  fields.  The  task  of  the  com¬ 
missions  had  become  one  of  elimination,  not 
selection,  and  as  a  result  the  physical,  the 
mental,  the  educational,  and  the  experience 
requirements  have  been  raised. 

The  handicapped  will  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  these  raised  standards.  Educationally 
they  are  often  below  the  average  because  of 
long  periods  of  hospitalization,  poor  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  delayed  entrance  to 
school.  Physically  the  requirements  are  be¬ 
coming  too  difficult  for  them  to  meet.  There 
will  be  little  to  counteract  this  trend  unless 
employment  in  non-public  organizations  be¬ 
comes  considerably  more  attractive. 

1 Examination  Procedures 

Upon  the  basis  of  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  requirements  of  the  job  the  verbal  or 
factual  examination  is  made.  The  handi¬ 
capped  sometimes  have  some  difficulty  in  \ 
taking  these  written  examinations.  Some 
crippled  and  cardiac  find  it  difficult  to  climb 
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stairs  in  examination  buildings.  Several  civil 
service  commissions  have  recognized  this 
difficulty  and  use  buildings  provided  with 
elevators. 

Another  examination  difficulty  is  the  fact 
that  the  blind  cannot  read  and  write  in  the 
normal  way.  A  few  civil  service  commissions 
provide  readers  for  the  blind  or  permit  them 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  examination  questions.  The  deaf  and 
the  hard  of  hearing  sometimes  experience  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  following  verbal  instructions.  Some 
of  the  orthopedic  find  it  difficult  to  write 
speedily  and  legibly  in  examinations.  At  least 
one  commission  has  made  provision  for  this 
contingency.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  City  of  New  York  furnished  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  a  spastic  who  wished  to  take  a  civil 
service  examination  for  a  legal  position.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  additional  time  was  not  granted 
to  permit  the  stenographer  to  read  back  the 
answers.  The  man  failed  to  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  one  point.  He  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  the  Commission  refused  to  make 
any  allowances.  The  appeal  was  then  brought 
to  court,  and  the  decision  reached  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  handicapped  examinee.  The  court 
stated  that  handicapped  should  have  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  in  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations  and  a  re-examination  was  ordered. 
The  candidate  then  passed  high  enough  to  be 
placed  on  the  eligible  list.  This  court  decision 
is  far-reaching  in  its  significance  since  it 
establishes  a  legal  precedent  for  equalizing 
opportunity  to  compete  in  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  examination  should  test  the 
capacity  of  the  examinee  to  do  the  job,  and 
the  results  should  not  be  biased  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  extraneous  factors  as  the  limita¬ 
tions  due  to  a  physical  defect  unrelated  to 
the  job. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  if  the  handicapped 
person  cannot  take  the  examination  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  upon 
others,  he  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  without  requiring  them  to  be  unduly 
modified,  but  this  argument  has  little  founda¬ 


tion.  Admission  to  the  examination  is  very 
often  based  upon  actual  job  experience.  If 
the  handicapped  person  has  obtained  the  re¬ 
quired  experience,  he  should  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  the  job,  other  factors  being  constant. 
In  the  case  cited,  the  individual  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  position  for 
which  he  was  taking  the  examination,  and 
had  already  secured  promotions.  He  was, 
therefore,  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
job  although  he  could  not  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  same  conditions  as  applied  to 
physically  normal  individuals. 

These  difficulties  in  taking  the  examinations 
may  seem  small  and  insignificant  to  some,  but 
many  handicapped  persons  have  found  that 
they  stood  in  the  way.  Full  assistance  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  examination  opportunity  should  be 
forthcoming. 

Physical  and  Medical  Requirements 

In  the  minds  of  the  handicapped,  as  well 
as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  their  in¬ 
terests  at  heart,  the  presence  of  physical  and 
medical  requirements  has  been  the  barrier  to 
the  employment  of  the  handicapped.  It  has 
been  felt  that  the  disabled  have  not  been 
given  a  just  opportunity,  that  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
examiners  have  not  given  thought  to  the 
functional  possibilities  of  the  handicapped. 

Physical  requirements  have  been  introduced 
to  safeguard  efficiency  on  the  job.  Medical 
requirements  have  been  established  to  avoid 
excessive  absences  because  of  indisposition;  to 
obtain  workers  unencumbered  by  low-grade 
illnesses  which  adversely  affect  job-efficiency; 
and  to  prevent  undue  depletion  of  financial 
reserves  in  pension  funds.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  civil  service  positions  are  created 
not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jobs,  but  for 
serving  the  public.  Such  requirements  as  these 
are  therefore  needed. 

The  problem  of  medical  requirements  does 
not  directly  pertain  to  this  study.  A  blind  or 
crippled  worker  with  a  disease  requiring 
medical  attention  is  not  a  fully  efficient 
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TABLE  I.  PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES  PROHIBITING  PLACEMENT  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 
POSITIONS  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION  BY  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONS 

IN  ORDER  OF  OCCURRENCE 


Part  A 


Chronic  Diseases 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY 

DISEASE 

OF  MENTION 

DISEASE 

OF  MENTION 

General  chronic  disease . 

.  3 

Nervous  diseases . 

.  2 

Excessive  obesity . 

.  3 

Hernia . 

.  1 

Excessive  thinness . 

.  3 

Arteriosclerosis . 

.  1 

Active  tuberculosis . 

.  3 

Chancroid . 

.  1 

Communicable  diseases . 

.  2 

Progressive  paralysis . .  .  . 

.  1 

Bright’s  disease . 

.  2 

Exophthalmic  goiter . 

.  1 

Malignant  cancer . 

.  2 

Locomotor  ataxia . 

.  1 

Diabetes . 

.  2 

Third  degree  flat  feet . 

.  1 

Syphilis . 

.  2 

Rheumatism . 

.  1 

Gonorrhea . 

.  2 

Bronchitis . 

.  1 

Part  B 

Permanent  Defects 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY 

DEFECT 

OF  MENTION 

DEFECT 

OF  MENTION 

Orthopedic . 

Cardiac . 

. . . .  Total  3 

Loss  of  both  arms  or  legs .  .  . 

.  3 

Defective  heart . 

.  2 

Loss  of  arm  and  leg . 

.  4 

Chronic  disease  thereof.  .  .  . 

.  1 

Seriously  deformed . 

.  3 

Auditory . 

.  .  .  .  T otal  2 

Visual . 

Total  loss  of  hearing . 

.  1 

Total  loss  of  vision . 

.  2 

Partial  loss  of  hearing13 .  .  .  . 

.  1 

Partial  loss  of  vision8 . 

.  3 

Tubercular . 

. . .  .  T otal  1 

Arrested  pulmonary . 

.  1 

“Less  than  20/30  vision  in  one  eye;  progressive  myopia.  bInability  to  hear  spoken  voice  at  more  than  20  feet. 


worker,  and  placement  for  him  is  not  sought. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  worker  who  has  lost 
his  vision,  or  his  hearing,  or  some  limb,  is 
not  necessarily  unemployable,  although  many 
commissions  in  their  formal  and  informal  re¬ 
quirements  consider  him  so.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  study  further  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  employment  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped  under  civil  service  and  specific 
requirements  of  physical  fitness. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  commissions 
which  responded  to  the  questionnaire  reported 
that  the  basic  physical  requirement  is  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position.  If  the 
person  appears  to  the  appointing  officer  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work,  he  is  acceptable.  This 
does  not  militate  to  any  great  extent  against 
the  employment  of  handicapped  workers  but 
it  does  permit  the  persistence  of  biased  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  been  formed  by  evaluating 
the  work  capacity  of  the  handicapped  person 


on  the  basis  of  his  appearance.3  Approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  of  the  commissions  re¬ 
porting  require  an  examination  by  a  doctor 
affiliated  with  the  commission.  Such  doctors 
are  probably  selected  because  of  their  efficiency 
as  general  practitioners.  Only  a  medical-voca¬ 
tional  specialist,  however,  can  understand  the 
functional  possibilities  of  the  various  defects 
in  vision,  in  orthopedic  difficulties,  etc.  For 
this  reason  the  examination  is  biased  by  the 
medical  examiner’s  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  potentialities  which  remain  even  after  a 
defect  has  severely  damaged  the  individual. 


3  Many  physical  defects,  notably  orthopedic  and  visual, 
are  appearance  defects.  Very  often  the  very  appearance 
of  the  damages  wrought  by  the  defect  seems,  in  the 
mind  of  the  layman,  to  preclude  all  opportunity  for 
work,  and  many  with  such  disabilities  are  refused  em¬ 
ployment  because  their  defect  appears  severe.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  work  capacity  must  not  be  based  upon  appear¬ 
ance  alone,  as  those  who  work  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  tuberculous  have  discovered.  Judgment  of  work 
capacity  is  a  task  for  specialists. 
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The  data  in  Table  I  indicate  the  various 
prohibiting  disabilities  sought  for  in  the  ex¬ 
amination.  The  data  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  chronic  diseases  and  those  disabili¬ 
ties  which  are  the  special  topic  of  this  study. 
There  are  several  observations  of  value  to  be 
made  from  these  data.  The  nature  of  the 
diseases  ranges  widely  medically,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  per  disability  is  small.  Medically  they 
range  from  excessive  obesity  and  excessive 
thinness  to  third-degree  flat  feet,  from  malig¬ 
nant  cancer  to  locomotor  ataxia.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  ranges  from  three  to  one, 
and  the  majority  were  mentioned  only  once. 
If  valid  work  had  been  done  in  establishing 
these  lists,  there  should  be  greater  frequency 
per  disease  and  more  diseases  pertinent  to 
employment. 

The  mention  by  the  commissions  of  the 
various  permanent  defects  to  which  this  study 
is  limited  indicates  the  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  service  officials  of  the 
functional  possibilities  present  in  spite  of  such 
defects.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
with  such  defects  who  are  self-supporting  in 
positions  similar  to  those  under  civil  service. 

In  addition  to  these  prohibitive  disabilities 
it  must  be  recalled  that  the  medical  examiner 
is  free  to  use  his  discretion  to  reject  individ¬ 
uals  for  defects  he  considers  too  severe.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  be  conservative  and 
reject  doubtful  cases. 

A  definite  need  exists  for  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  dejects  are  not  prohibi¬ 
tive  for  all  jobs.  The  deject  must  always  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  specific  duties  of 
the  position.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  all  the  vocational  rehabilitation  carried  on 
by  nearly  every  state  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  should  be  adopted  by  our  public 
personnel-recruiting  agencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  national 
emergency  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  changed  its  physical  requirements 
somewhat.  It  will  now  place  individuals  in 
civil  service  positions  who  have  a  physical 


condition  which  would  ordinarily  disbar 
them.  This  placement,  however,  is  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
war.  Threatened  or  actual  shortage  may  force 
all  commissions  as  well  as  private  employers 
to  hire  the  less  desirable. 

Placement  in  Civil  Service  Positions 

If  the  handicapped  person  has  been  able  to 
take  the  written  examination  with  no  undue 
hardship,  and  has  passed  both  that  and  the 
physical  examination,  and  has  been  placed 
high  enough  on  the  eligible  register,  then  he 
may  be  called  for  placement.  Placement  is 
another  hurdle.  The  handicapped  person  may 
be  rejected  for  any  particular  position  because 
the  duties  may  be  thought  to  be,  or  may 
actually  be,  too  demanding.4  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  be  placed  in  a  position  without 
due  regard  for  the  limitations  of  his  defect, 
with  resulting  loss  in  work-efficiency.  Either 
alternative  is  obviously  unjust,  and  both  may 
be  overcome  by  the  simple  expedient  of  hav¬ 
ing  specialists  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
the  handicapped  act  as  special  advisory  coun¬ 
cils  in  placement  of  handicapped  persons 
under  civil  service.  Only  such  specialists  know 
the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  any 
given  defect,  and  only  they  can  authoritatively 
say  whether  or  not  the  duties  of  a  given  posi¬ 
tion  are  too  exacting. 

Such  specialists  are  readily  available.  Nearly 
every  state  has  a  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice.  There  are  many  commissions  for  the  blind 
and  crippled.  Throughout  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  there  are  many  private  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  different  groups  of  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  Most  of  these  agencies  have  on  their 
staffs  experts  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
the  handicapped.  These  vocational  specialists 
could  form  advisory  councils  for  civil  service 

4  Being  on  the  eligible  list  and  being  called  for  a 
position  does  not  invariably  mean  appointment.  The 
appointing  officer  has  the  right  usually  to  choose  one  of 
several  who  have  been  certified  to  him  as  eligible.  This 
system  permits  adjustment  for  personality,  appearance 
and  other  intangibles. 
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TABLE  II.  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS,  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  COMMISSIONS 
REPORTING  SUCH  POSITIONS  AS  ALLOTTED  ONLY  TO  SPECIFIED  HANDICAPPED 


NUMBER  OF 

DEFECT  POSITION  COMMISSIONS 

Blindness  Dictaphone-stenographer .  3 

Teacher  in  school  for  blind .  1 

Social  worker  with  blind .  2 

Placement  assistant  with  blind .  1 

Total .  7 

Partial  vision  Placement  assistant  with  blind .  1 

Janitor  of  workshop  for  blind .  2 

Saleswoman  of  workshop  products .  1 

Social  worker  with  blind .  2 

Total .  6 

Deafness  Teacher  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Counselor  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Housemother  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Janitress  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Laborer  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Student  waiter  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Student  waitress  in  school  for  deaf .  1 

Total .  7 

Orthopedic  Elevator  operator .  1 

Total .  1 

Physically  defective  Stenographer  in  rehabilitation  office .  1 

Total  1 


commissions  for  their  respective  areas  and 
localities. 

Actually,  however,  very  few  of  the  civil 
service  commissions  have  called  upon  outside 
specialists  for  assistance  in  placing  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Two  commissions  indicated  that 
specialists  were  so  used,  one  for  hearing  cases 
only  and  the  other  for  all  cases  in  which  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  employability.  The 
former  uses  a  doctor,  the  latter  the  state  super¬ 
visor  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  this  way 
expert  advice  is  available;  and  unfairness, 
either  to  the  handicapped  person  or  to  the 
standards  of  efficiency  of  the  service,  is 
avoided. 

No  commission  reported  that  it  had  a 
specialist  on  its  own  staff.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  practically  all  the  work  of  civil 
service  commissions  has  to  do  with  physically 
normal  applicants.  The  handicapped  form  too 
small  a  minority  to  justify  the  employment 
of  such  specialists  on  the  staffs  of  the  com¬ 
missions. 

Availability  of  Positions 

A  few  civil  service  commissions  have 


initiated  a  program  of  assigning  special  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  handicapped.  Physically  normal 
applicants  are  not  eligible  for  these  positions, 
but  only  those  with  specified  physical  defects. 
Table  II  contains  the  available  information  on 
this  program.  In  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  positions  under  civil  service,  there 
are  few  positions  for  which  only  the  handi¬ 
capped  are  eligible.  Practically  all  these  few 
positions  are  limited  to  those  in  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  the  handicapped  in  some  way.  The  basic 
authorization  for  these  positions  should  be 
worded  as  Massachusetts  has  done  it: 

Preference  (should  be  given)  to  blind  persons 
in  the  employment,  by  any  state  department, 
board  or  commission  in  the  office  or  offices  of 
which  dictating  machines  are  used,  of  typists  to 
take  dictation  solely  from  such  machines.5 

Such  an  authorization  enables  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  undertake  placement  of  handicapped 
workers  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  merely 
in  one  or  two  positions  in  agencies  serving 
the  handicapped. 

5  Department  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  Service  Laws  and 
Rules,  p.  2. 
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A  total  of  twenty-two  positions  has  been 
assigned  to  the  handicapped  throughout  the 
United  States  by  civil  service  commissions. 
The  number  of  actual  placement  possibilities 
represented  by  these  specially  assigned  posi¬ 
tions  is  in  excess  of  twenty-two  for,  in  several 
instances,  such  as  the  jobs  of  elevator  operator, 
and  social  worker  with  the  blind,  more  than 
one  placement  is  possible.  All  but  one  of  these 
positions  were  assigned  to  those  with  sensory 
defects,  one  position  was  specially  allotted  to 
the  orthopedic,  and  none  were  assigned  to 
the  tuberculous  and  the  cardiac.  This  is  in 
inverse  relation  to  the  employment  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  various  types  of  handicapped.  Job 
analysis  surveys  have  disclosed  that  the  cardiac 
and  the  arrested  tuberculous  have  the  widest 
possibilities;  and  the  blind,  the  least. 

In  all  probability  the  extension  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  of  specially  allotting  positions  in  civil 
service  to  the  handicapped,  would  meet  with 
general  approval.  It  would  be  suggested  then, 
that,  by  this  means  the  number  of  positions 
would  be  increased;  and  placement  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  departments  other  than  those  serv¬ 
ing  the  handicapped,  would  be  broadened. 

On  the  other  hand  this  procedure  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  existence  of  discrimination  against, 
or,  at  best,  indifference  to,  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  under  civil  service.  If 
eligibility  rested  solely  on  ability  to  perform 
work,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  these 
specially  allotted  positions  because  the  handi¬ 
capped  would  be  considered  eligible  along 
with  the  normal.  For  this  reason  an  increase 
in  such  assigned  positions  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  What  is  recommended  is  very  sim¬ 
ple — namely,  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
and  specific  requirements  for  individual  posi¬ 
tions.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  admit  handicapped  persons  to  civil  service. 
The  handicapped  do  not  ask  for  special  pro¬ 
visions;  they  ask  only  equal  opportunity. 

Employment  of  Handicapped 

The  reports  contain  little  information  on 


the  actual  employment  of  handicapped  person 
in  civil  service  positions,  and  still  less  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  such  workers.  Table  III  pre¬ 
sents  the  information  on  the  various  types  of 
defect  and  the  number  of  commissions  report¬ 
ing  individuals  employed  with  these  defects. 

TABLE  III.  NUMBER  OF  COMMISSIONS 
REPORTING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIVID¬ 
UALS  WITH  STATED  DEFECTS,  ARRANGED 
IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY 


NUMBER  OF 

DEFECT  COMMISSIONS 

Orthopedic .  13 

Partial  vision .  10 

Hard  of  Hearing .  9 

Arrested  tuberculous .  6 

Blind .  5 

Deaf .  4 

Cardiac .  4 


In  Table  IV  the  number  of  commissions  re¬ 
porting  specific  employment  is  presented  as 
to  both  defect  and  type  of  position.  These 
data  are  extremely  limited  and  represent  only 
information  fnown  to  the  executive  who 
filled  out  the  questionnaire.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  commissions  employing  the  various 
types  of  handicapped  workers  and  there  are 
probably  more  positions  filled  by  handicapped 
persons  than  indicated  in  the  two  tabulations. 
Pertinent  information  on  these  points  is  not 
usually  available  in  the  records  in  civil  service 
offices,  and  the  civil  service  commissions,  re¬ 
stricted  in  funds  and  personnel,  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  on  special  studies  of  the 
small  group  of  handicapped.  The  data,  limited 
as  they  are,  must  be  accepted  for  the  present. 

The  orthopedic  are  represented  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  employment  under  civil  service 
positions  (probably  because  the  defect  is  visi¬ 
ble  and  so  easily  remembered).  The  partially 
sighted,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  arrested 
tuberculous,  and  others  follow  in  the  order 
named.  The  data  in  Table  IV  indicate  that 
the  position  of  general  clerk  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  reported  as  that  in  which  handi¬ 
capped  persons  are  actually  employed. 
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TABLE  IV.  NUMBER  OF  COMMISSIONS  REPORTING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED 
IN  SPECIFIC  POSITIONS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  DEFECT  AND  POSITION 


DEFECT 

Orthopedic . 

Partially  sighted . 

Hard  of  hearing . 

Arrested  tuberculous . 

Blind . 

Deaf . 

Cardiac . 


Types  of  Positions 

GENERAL  TYPIST  AND 
CLERK  STENOGRAPHER 


5  2 


3 

3 


0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1  garage  attendant 
1  social  worker 
0 

1  laborer 
1  draftsman 
1  doctor  in  sanatorium 
1  social  worker 
1  auditor 
0 


The  data  in  these  tables  do  indicate  that 
there  are  handicapped  persons  employed  in 
civil  service  positions  and  that  their  employ¬ 
ment  is  limited  neither  to  one  group  of  defec¬ 
tives  nor  to  one  type  of  position.  This  bears 
out  the  facts  known  about  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped  in  general:  first,  that  all 
types  of  handicapped  persons  are  employable, 
other  conditions  being  equal;  and,  second, 
that  employment  opportunities  are  not  limited 
to  a  few  traditional  occupations  such  as  print¬ 
ing  for  the  deaf,  weaving  for  the  blind,  and 
watch  repairing  for  the  crippled. 

There  is  no  information  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  handicapped  workers  employed 
under  civil  service.  Only  one  state,  California, 
made  a  survey  of  the  handicapped  employed 
in  positions  under  civil  service.6  According  to 
this  survey  approximately  5.7  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  civil  service  are  handicapped  in 
the  sense  employed  in  this  study.  Table  V 
1  contains  the  pertinent  data  on  the  types  of 
defects  reported  by  the  state  employees.  The 
most  frequent  type  of  defects  reported  is 
orthopedic,  constituting  half  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  group.  The  orthopedic,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  and  the  partially  sighted,  total  90 
per  cent  of  the  group. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  handicapped 

-  is  employed  in  the  state’s  professional  service; 

j  '  the  next  largest  group,  in  the  crafts  and  labor 
— 

6  Department  of  Education,  State  of  California,  A 
Survey  of  Physically  Handicapped  in  State  Service  in 
California,  Bulletin  No.  8,  1935. 


service;  the  next,  in  administrative  and  cleri¬ 
cal;  and  the  smallest  number,  in  the  policy¬ 
making  group. 

This  information,  although  extremely  limited 
in  scope  and  detail,  does  indicate  that  civil 
service  regulations  have  not  been  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  in  one  state. 

Efficiency  of  Handicapped  under  Civil  Service 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  information  can 
be  given  showing  the  actual  work-efficiency  of 
the  handicapped.  There  have  been  no  studies 
by  civil  service  commissions  on  such  items  as 
the  productivity,  the  wastage  of  work  ma¬ 
terials,  the  speed,  the  accuracy,  the  absences, 
etc.  of  handicapped  as  compared  with  physi¬ 
cally  normal  civil  service  workers.  The  best 
evidence  that  can  be  presented  lies  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  reactions  of  the  civil  service  commissions 
to  the  employment  of  handicapped  workers. 


TABLE  V.  PERCENTAGES  OF  STATE  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  IN  CALIFORNIA  REPORTING 
SPECIFIED  DEFECTS  ARRANGED  IN 
ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY.0 


DEFECTS 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  TOTAL 

CUMULATIVE 

HANDICAPPED 

PERCENTAGE 

Orthopedic . 

52.8 

52.8 

Hard  of  hearing . 

20.9 

73.7 

Partially  sighted . 

16.6 

90.3 

Cardiac . 

5.2 

95.5 

Arrested  tuberculous. 

2.5 

98.0 

Deaf . 

1.7 

99.7 

Blind . 

.3 

100.0 

°  Data  calculated  by  investigator  from  material  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  State  of  California,  op.  cit..  Bulletin  No.  8. 
1935,  Table  II. 
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The  following  are  quotations  from  the  re¬ 
ports  received: 

“Experience  with  handicapped  [is]  limited 
but  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  intelligence  and 
willingness  to  work  offset  the  disadvantages  of 
their  physical  defects.” — Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Miami,  Florida. 

“Presumably  are  satisfactory  employees.” — 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  and  <1 
County  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

“We  have  many  persons  in  the  service  who 
are  physically  handicapped,  particularly  those 
in  a  crippled  condition  or  with  arrested  tubercu¬ 
losis.  A  general  observation  will  be  that  their 
capacity  as  workers  in  [office  and  clerical]  posi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  has  been  satisfactory.” — Civil  Service 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

“It  is  believed  that  where  they  [the  handi¬ 
capped]  have  been  employed  their  services  have 
been  usually  satisfactory.  The  person  with  a 
physical  handicap,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita¬ 
tion  to  his  employment  field,  is  often  desirous 
of  showing  that  he  can  perform  satisfactory 
duties.” — Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
United  States. 

“In  each  case  special  adjustments  to  working 
conditions  and  duties  to  be  performed  seem  to 
be  necessary.  It  takes  patience  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  work  out  such  adjustments.” — Personnel 
Department,  State  of  Connecticut. 

“We  have  generally  found  that  these  persons 
[the  handicapped]  are  not  well  adjusted  in  per¬ 
sonality  make-up.  They  too  frequently  interpret 
general  departmental  regulations,  if  they  apply 
to  them  [the  handicapped],  in  terms  of  ‘personal 
persecutions.’  ” — Civil  Service  Commission  of 
Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin. 

These  indicate  the  reactions  of  various  civil 
service  commissions  to  the  employment  of 
handicapped.  The  general  picture  is  favorable. 
Only  two  indicated  that  there  was  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  this  special  group.  The  study  on 
the  handicapped  in  state  employment  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  concludes  as  follows: 

...  It  has  been  indicated  that  the  handicapped 
employees  are  retaining  their  positions  and  are 
receiving  wages  and  salaries  comparable  to  those 
received  by  other  state  employees.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  services  and  in  a  wide  variety  of 
positions.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  their 


services  are  unsatisfactory  or  that  they  are  in 
any  way  differentiated  from  other  state  em¬ 
ployees.  These  facts  are  proof  of  the  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  employing  handicapped 
persons  in  state  service.7 

There  is  no  valid  basis  at  the  present  time 
for  refusing  to  employ  handicapped  in  state 
service.  The  fact  that  they  are  successfully 
employed  is  evidence  that  they  can  render 
satisfactory  service.  This  fact  should  en¬ 
courage  an  ever  increasing  extension  of  civil 
service  opportunity  to  the  handicapped  by 
other  commissions  which  follow  the  example 
of  California. 

Pension  Schemes  and  the  Handicapped 

The  growth  of  pension  schemes  for  old  age, 
for  illness,  and  for  permanent  disability,  not 
only  in  civil  service  but  also  in  private  em¬ 
ployment,  is  bringing  to  the  front  a  new 
problem,  a  problem  which  is  going  to  have  a 
more  vital  significance  in  the  employment 
of  handicapped  workers  as  such  pension  pro¬ 
grams  increase  in  scope  and  number.  The 
problem  is  simple  in  nature:  the  handi¬ 
capped,  if  they  have  a  morbidity  or  mortality 
rate  higher  than  that  expected  on  the  basis 
of  normal  individuals,  will  constitute  an  un¬ 
toward  drain  on  the  financial  reserves  of  the 
pension  funds.  The  handicapped  may  be 
prone  to  become  ill  more  frequently  and  more 
seriously;  they  may  be  liable  to  become  totally 
disabled  more  easily;  their  life  span  may  be 
shorter. 

One  civil  service  commission  which  did  not 
fill  out  the  questionnaire  recognized  this  pos¬ 
sibility  in  excusing  itself: 

“.  .  .  employment  is  tied  up  with  retirement 
provisions  predicated  on  original  capacity  for 
the  performance  of  duties  indicating  rather  an 
extensive  expectancy  of  service.” — Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Norfol\,  Virginia. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  recently  added  the  following  to  its  an- 

7  Department  of  Education,  State  of  California,  op.  cit., 
Bulletin  No.  8,  1935,  p.  13. 
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nouncements  of  positions  under  “Physical 
Ability”: 

“Diseases  or  physical  defects  sufficient  ...  to 
constitute  an  undue  retirement  hazard  will  dis¬ 
qualify  for  appointment.” 

The  problem  is  not  theoretical.  It  apparently 
constitutes  a  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
handicapped  persons  who  seek  civil  service 
positions. 

The  data  available  on  the  mortality  of  the 
handicapped  indicate  that  the  handicapped  do 
have  a  death  rate  higher  than  expected  (upon 
the  basis  of  physically  normal  individuals).8 
This  fact  cannot  be  refuted,  especially  since 
the  rates  are  based  on  studies  for  insurance 
companies.  The  individuals  were  highly 
selected  as  regards  their  general  health  apart 
from  their  defects,  their  economic  status 
(practically  all  insurance  companies  require 
that  handicapped  be  self-supporting),  and 
their  general  insurability.  A  consistent  pic¬ 
ture  was  given;  the  death  rates  of  various 
groups  of  handicapped  were  practically  all 
higher  than  expected  upon  the  basis  of  the 
American  Mortality  Tables. 

There  is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  may  die  before  contributing  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  the  pension  fund,  and  thus  cause 
a  special  drain  when  their  beneficiaries  draw 
the  pensions. 

There  are  no  available  studies  on  the  mor¬ 
bidity  of  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  other  handi¬ 
capped  groups,  but  some  valid  assumptions 
can  be  made.  Medically  there  are  two  kinds 
of  resistances,  specific  for  given  diseases  and 
general  or  constitutional.  It  may  be  that  the 
general  resistance  (in  addition  to  specific 
resistance)  of  the  handicapped  may  be  lower 
than  normal.  For  example,  deafness  and  the 
common  cold  have  a  mutual  meeting  ground 
in  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  and  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube.  The  tuberculous  have  a  low  gen- 

8  For  the  available  rates,  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  data  and  original  sources  see  Lavos,  George,  “In¬ 
dustrial  Group  Life  Insurance  and  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,”  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  34:  1940:  135-38. 


eral  resistance,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  breaking  down.  There  are  many  general 
systemic  diseases  which  cause  eye  defects.  A 
cardiac  impairment  may  be  caused  by  low 
general  resistance.  There  are  no  available 
studies  on  this  problem,  and  before  an  un¬ 
equivocal  statement  can  be  made,  such  studies 
will  be  necessary.  The  above  assumptions, 
though,  have  some  validity  and  indicate  a 
possibility  that  the  morbidity  rate  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  is  higher  than  that  of  normal 
individuals. 

If  the  pension  program  includes  illness  pro¬ 
visions,  the  handicapped  participants  may 
withdraw  more  than  their  contributions  war¬ 
rant,  and  reserves  may  be  unduly  depleted. 

The  handicapped  may  be  prone  to  become 
permanently  disabled  for  employment  to  a 
greater  degree  than  expected.  For  example, 
a  person  with  arrested  tuberculosis  is  likely 
to  break  down  again  easily.  His  recovery  may 
not  be  complete  enough  to  ever  permit  him 
again  to  work  a  full  day.  Under  many  pen¬ 
sion  programs  such  an  individual  would  be 
entitled  to  pension  for  life. 

These  threats  to  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  assuming  that  the  handicapped 
do  have  a  higher  than  normal  morbidity  rate 
and  recalling  the  higher  than  normal  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  may  be  overcome  in  five  ways. 
First,  the  handicapped  may  be  permitted  to 
waive  their  rights  to  a  pension.  Precedent  has 
been  established,  for  waivers  have  been  used 
to  meet  other  similar  problems  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped.9  The  injustice  of  this 
procedure  may  be  overcome  by  having  the 
government  pay  from  its  general  funds,  ob¬ 
tained  by  taxes,  fines,  and  charges  for  services, 
the  special  costs  which  may  be  incident  to  the 
coverage  of  handicapped  workers  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  program.  This  proposal  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  precedent  established  by 
the  creation  of  second  injury  funds  in 

9  For  the  nature,  scope  and  function  of  waivers  see 
Lavos,  George,  “Waiving  Compensation  Rights,”  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  32:  1938:  128-32. 
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workmen’s  compensation.10  Another  method 
would  require  that  the  pension  granted  be 
based  solely  on  the  amount  paid  into  the 
fund,  or  that  contributions  be  made  for  a 
minimum  number  of  years  before  any  pen¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn.  Another  method  would 
be  the  “rating  up”  of  handicapped  persons  as 
is  done,  in  many  instances,  in  individual  in¬ 
surance,  so  that  the  defective  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  normally  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  their  special  drain.  The  fifth  answer  to 
the  problems,  however,  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  involves  no  adjustment  for  coverage  of 
the  handicapped  even  if  their  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  are  higher  than  normal.  It  lies 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  handicapped  workers  will  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  overwhelmingly  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  non-handicapped,  and  that  demands 
on  the  reserves  will  not  be  excessive.  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
stated,  relative  to  the  higher-than-expected 
death  rates  of  the  handicapped: 

“Therefore,  if  the  death  rates  of  the  group 
...  is  above  normal,  the  group  is  too  small  for 
its  condition  to  be  reflected  in  the  scheme  of  this 
(pension)  system.”* 11 

The  death  rates  do  not  affect  the  program  to 
any  appreciable  extent  because  the  number 
of  handicapped  is  too  small,  and  this  fact 
applies  to  all  pension  schemes.  If  the  number 
of  handicapped  is  small  and  the  total  number 
of  civil  service  employees  large,  there  is  no 
problem. 

The  threat  that  pension  provisions  may 
constitute  to  the  employment  of  handicapped 
under  civil  service  can  be  overcome  either  by 
changes  in  the  law  or  by  keeping  the  number 
of  handicapped  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  covered  by  the  pension. 


10  For  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  funds  see 
Lavos,  George,  “Legal  Provisions  for  Second  Injuries 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws,”  Outlook,  for 
the  Blind,  34:  1940:  155-63. 

11  Personal  communication  with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  May  3,  1939. 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

Civil  service  regulations  have  not  proved 
to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  handicapped.  There  is  evidence  that 
handicapped  are  employed  in  civil  service 
positions  and  are  rendering  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  There  are  conditions  existent  which  make 
it  difficult  for  all  handicapped  workers  to 
have  equal  opportunity  under  public  employ¬ 
ment;  but  these  conditions  can  be  remedied 
by  simple  changes  in  the  administration,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  law,  of  civil  service. 
This  investigation  has  amply  proved  that 
the  physically  handicapped  can  work  under 
civil  service  rules  and  that  their  efficiency  is  as 
great  as  that  of  any  other  worker.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  public  personnel  administrators  accept 
the  simple  idea  that  the  basic  consideration  is 
the  defect  in  relation  to  job  requirements,  and 
not  the  simple  prohibition  of  all  handicapped 
workers  regardless  of  the  duties  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  job. 

The  recommended  steps  will  not  create 
special  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  but 
they  will  create  equal  opportunity.  Conces¬ 
sions  which  do  more  than  equalize  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  handicapped.  The  specially 
allotted  positions  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  not  advisable;  they  may  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  favoritism.  Their  justification 
at  the  present  time  is  that  they  serve  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fact  that  handicapped  persons 
can  work  in  civil  service  positions  without 
undermining  its  efficiency.  The  future  should 
see  no  need  for  the  continuation  of  these 
demonstrations.  The  most  desirable  proce¬ 
dure  would  be  to  permit  the  handicapped  to 
take  examinations,  to  lessen  arbitrary  physical 
requirements,  and  to  place  eligible  handi¬ 
capped  workers  in  jobs  suited  to  their  abili¬ 
ties.  If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  specially  allotted  positions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  be  considered  in  outlining  a  campaign 
to  open  civil  service  to  the  handicapped: 
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1.  That  job  analyses  of  positions  under  civil 
service  should  make  provision  for  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  employing  handicapped  on  the  jobs; 

2.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  equalize 
the  testing  of  handicapped  persons  so  that  the 
interference  of  extraneous  factors  be  at  the 
minimum; 

3.  That  physical  requirements,  like  experi¬ 
ence  and  mental  requirements,  should  be 
based  on  job  analysis  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  selective  rather  than  eliminative,  and 
hence  arbitrary; 

4.  That  medical  examinations  of  the  defects 
should  be  carried  on  by  appropriate  specialists 
who  know  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations 
of  the  defects; 


5.  That  in  the  placement  of  handicapped 
workers,  where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  suitability  for  the  job,  specialists  in  the 
vocational  adjustment  of  the  handicapped 
should  be  consulted  so  that  the  decision  may 
be  in  keeping  with  the  limitations  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  individual; 

6.  That,  if  the  handicapped  should  prove  to 
be  an  unprovided-for  drain  on  pension  funds, 
pension  schemes  should  be  made  flexible 
enough  to  admit  of  one  of  the  modifications 
proposed,  preferably  the  proposal  that  the 
state  pay  out  of  its  general  funds  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
handicapped  worker  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
pensions. 


EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYED  BLIND  RECIPIENTS  OF 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  has  issued  the  following  instructions 
to  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  old  age  assistance,  and  general  (home) 
relief: 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1941,  require  that  agencies  admin¬ 
istering  AB,  ADC  and  OAA  ‘shall,  in  deter- 
|  mining  need,  take  into  consideration  any  other 
income  and  resources’  of  applicants.  For  com¬ 
plete  conformity  with  this  provision,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  revise  the  statement  of  principles  and 
policy  set  down  in  AB  Informational  Bulletin 
SS-2,  dated  April  15,  1939,  which  is  hereby 
superseded  by  the  following: 

Budgeting  for  the  handicapped  requires  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  special  needs  resulting  from 
such  handicap.  The  usual  expenses  incident  to 
handicap  are  provided,  as  indicated  in  sections 
40,  41,  42  and  43  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Manual.  For  the  employed  blind,  normal  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  employment  should  also  be 
allowed  according  to  section  40  of  the  Manual. 
In  addition,  unpredictable  needs  arise  out  of  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  which  increase  the 
difficulties  of  determining  with  exactness  the 


amount  of  their  budgetary  requirements.  This 
factor,  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
gainfully  employed  blind  persons  to  continue  in 
their  work  and  develop  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  responsibility  for  self-support,  makes 
it  important  that  the  budgets  of  employed  blind 
persons  provide  for  their  special  needs  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

An  additional  allowance  should  therefore  be 
provided  for  the  special  unpredictable  needs  of 
employed  blind  persons,  referred  to  above,  and  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  these  needs  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Such  allowance  shall  be  classified  on 
the  Social  Data  and  Budget  Record  Card,  Form 
PA-15,  as  ‘Unpredictable  Expenses  of  Employed 
Blind.’  It  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
employed  blind  individual,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $>4  per  week. 

The  full  earnings  should  be  recorded  as  in¬ 
come,  in  determining  the  budget  deficit,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  established  practice.” 

“The  [above]  provisions  .  .  .  apply  to  the 
budgeting  of  earnings  of  all  employed  blind 
recipients  of  any  form  of  public  assistance.  The 
principles  and  policy  set  forth  [above]  .  . .  should 
therefore  be  applied  when  computing  budgets  of 
employed  blind  recipients  of  public  assistance  in 
all  categories  and  in  Home  Relief.” 
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A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

C.  EDITH  KERBY 


The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
presents  herewith  its  seventh  annual  sum¬ 
mary  and  analysis  of  data  on  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  obtained  from  records  of  ophthalmologi- 
cal  examinations  of  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Before  proceeding  with  discussion  of  the 
facts  presented  in  the  various  tables,  it  seems 
desirable  to  review  for  our  readers  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  as  for¬ 
mulated  at  the  time  of  its  appointment  in 
1930  by  the  sponsoring  agencies  (the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness),  are  “to  develop  standard  methods  for 
recording  and  summarizing  information 
adaptable  to  statistical  treatment  and  to  act 
as  a  central  agency  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  distribution  of  these  data.”  Although  not 
specifically  stated,  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  Committee  was,  of  course,  to  present 
facts  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  action. 

The  record  form  for  reporting  the  findings 
of  eye  examinations  and  the  classification  of 
causes  of  blindness  used  in  this  series  of  an¬ 
nual  studies  were  developed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  about 
much  needed  standardization.1  In  its  devel- 


1  For  the  guidance  of  those  wishing  to  make  studies  of 
causes  of  blindness,  detailed  instructions  are  presented  in 
the  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Blindness,  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


opment  of  the  classification  of  causes  the 
Committee  has  benefited  by  the  advice  of  in¬ 
terested  ophthalmologists  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  through  continued  co¬ 
operation  of  many  physicians  and  of  leaders 
in  welfare  services  for  the  blind  and  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  the  Committee  has  been 
able  to  obtain  increasing  numbers  of  medical 
records  for  study  each  year.  The  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  statistical  summaries  of  data  on 
causes  of  blindness  compiled  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  gives  an  indication  of  the  need  for  such 
data.2  There  is  evidence  also  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  used  to  bring  about  ap¬ 
propriate  action  by  official  and  voluntary 
agencies.  However,  as  the  analysis  will  show, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  It  is  hoped 
therefore  that  all  who  read  the  report  will 
note  especially  the  recommendations. 

This  report,  which  is  for  the  school  year 
1939-40,  covers  residential  schools  located  in 
32  states  and  day-school  classes  in  13  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Since  the  residential  school 
of  one  state  sometimes  serves  the  needs  of 
surrounding  states  (e.g.  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  serves  five  of  the  New  England 
states),  the  study  actually  includes  cases  from 
39  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  three-fourths  of 

2  Further  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  use  in  studies  of  causes  of 
blindness  among  recipients  (chiefly  adults)  of  aid  to  the 
blind,  soon  to  be  published. 
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Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1939-40 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Alabama  School  for  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-saving  School1 . 

Piney  Woods  School,  Department  for  the  Colored  Blind  (Mississippi) . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  . . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

New  Jersey  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  (New  York) . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  White  De¬ 
partment  . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Colored  De¬ 
partment  . 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colored  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind1 . 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . • . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

4,644 

2,654 

1,990 

197 

117 

80 

100 

63 

37 

53 

29 

24 

64 

36 

28 

72 

46 

26 

34 

20 

14 

24 

15 

9 

188 

110 

78 

137 

79 

58 

79 

32 

47 

78 

40 

38 

44 

27 

17 

80 

43 

37 

31 

17 

14 

263 

131 

132 

167 

103 

64 

46 

24 

22 

9 

4 

5 

73 

42 

31 

26 

14 

12 

104 

63 

41 

23 

12 

11 

75 

45 

30 

85 

45 

40 

232 

137 

95 

156 

83 

73 

34 

19 

15 

183 

104 

79 

99 

50 

49 

235 

143 

92 

40 

27 

13 

18 

7 

11 

139 

74 

65 

40 

18 

22 

237 

131 

106 

159 

98 

61 

75 

55 

20 

37 

26 

11 

41 

23 

18 

150 

92 

58 

36 

18 

18 

259 

148 

111 

30 

14 

16 

77 

38 

39 

125 

78 

47 

15 

11 

4 

166 

97 

69 

9 

6 

3 

^oes  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


the  entire  group  receiving  special  education 
as  blind  persons  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  grades  are  included  in  the  study.3 

With  a  sample  group  of  this  size  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pute  the  average  rate  of  blindness  for  the 
school  age  group.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  do  this,  but  the  figures  must  remain  tenta¬ 
tive  until  such  time  as  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  published  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  1940  population  by  age,  sex,  and  race  for 
each  state.  Moreover,  since  no  records  are 
available  for  blind  children  of  school  age 
who  are  not  attending  school,  the  rates  must 
be  recognized  as  minimum  figures.  The  esti¬ 
mates  we  have  computed  show  a  rate  of  17.8 
blind  per  100,000  of  the  population  of  school 
age.  The  rate  for  whites  in  the  same  age 
group  is  17.3  and  for  non-whites  22.3;  20.1 
for  males  and  15.5  for  females.  At  first  glance 
these  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
problem  of  blindness  among  children  is  neg¬ 
ligible.  But  is  it?  Certainly  not,  if  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  most  of  this  blindness  is  pre¬ 
ventable,  that  hundreds  of  new  cases  are 
added  annually  (nearly  800  new  blind  pupils 
enter  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind  each 
year).  Moreover,  blindness  existing  from 
birth  or  early  life  means  many  more  years  of 
blindness  per  person.  For  example,  the  aver¬ 


3  The  following  schools  have  been  included  in  the 
Committee’s  tabulations  for  one  or  more  years  but  have 
since  dropped  out:  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Blind; 
Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind;  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind;  Virginia 
State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children;  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes. 

The  following  have  never  been  included:  Arizona 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  California 
School  for  the  Blind;  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind; 
Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  and  School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind;  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the  Blind, 
N.  J.;  North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans; 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Pa.;  St.  Mary’s  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Pa.;  Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Institute  for  Colored  Youths;  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind;  Braille  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Long 
Beach  (Calif.),  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Battle 
Creek,  Jackson  (Mich.),  Minneapolis,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.), 
Buffalo,  New  York  City,  and  Cincinnati. 


age  life  expectancy  of  these  children  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years,  while  for  those  becoming 
blind  at  sixty  years  of  age,  it  is  less  than  fifteen 
years. 

The  sex  distribution  and  the  age  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  group  studied  will  be  found  in 
Tables  I  and  IV,  respectively;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  by  age  at  onset  of  blindness  is  shown  in 
Table  V.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  latter 
table,  nearly  one-half  (46.4  per  cent)  of  the 
cases  occurred  before  birth  and  practically 
all  of  the  remainder  before  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  therefore  one  should  not  expect  to  use 
these  data  on  causes  of  blindness  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  blindness. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  universal  definition 
of  blindness,  but  the  one  most  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  ophthalmologists  assumes  that  cen¬ 
tral  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less,  or  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  the  field  of 
vision  is  limited  to  20 0  or  less  in  its  widest 
diameter,  constitutes  a  sufficient  visual  handi¬ 
cap  to  warrant  classification  of  a  person  as 
blind  for  educational  or  vocational  purposes. 
Presumably  this  is  the  definition  used  in  de¬ 
termining  the  eligibility  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren  for  education  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
However,  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  is  not 
practiced  in  all  such  schools.  In  its  report  of 
the  first  study  in  this  series  in  1933-34/  the 
Committee  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  visual  acuity  be¬ 
tween  20/200  and  20/70,  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  requirement  for  sight-saving, 
not  braille  methods,  and  that  3.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  had  better  than  20/70  vision  and 
should  be  returned  to  regular  classrooms.  We 
regret  to  have  to  report  that  in  1939-40  (see 
Table  Ilia)  the  figures  still  show  that  6.6  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  have  vision  sufficient  to 
warrant  education  by  sight-saving  methods 
and  3.8  per  cent  should  probably  be  released 

4  See  the  “Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children,  their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Preventive  Ophthalmology”,  by  Conrad  Berens, 
M.D.,  C.  Edith  Kerby,  B.A.,  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  B.A., 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation ,  December  14,  1935,  pp.  1949-1954. 
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to  regular  schools.  Comparison  of  the  figures 
for  the  two  school  years  indicates  that  little,  if 
any,  progress  has  been  made  in  solution  of 
this  serious  problem.  The  number  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes  has  increased  during  this 
period,  but  there  are  not  yet  enough  of  them. 
Nineteen  states  have  none,  and  few  states 
make  any  provision  for  the  sight-saving  in¬ 
struction  of  children  living  in  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  where  there  are  not  enough 
visually  handicapped  to  warrant  establishing 
a  class.  The  responsibility  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  does  not  include  provision  for  sight¬ 
saving  instruction,  but  a  few  have  done  so  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  children  are  not  included 
in  the  present  study.  The  children  about 
whom  the  Committee  is  concerned  are  those 
who  are  misfits  in  a  school  for  the  blind  but 
have  been  accepted  by  the  schools.  The  data 
presented  in  Table  III  b  show  the  particular 
institutions  which  should  give  attention  to 
this  problem.  It  seems  only  fair  to  mention 
that  in  some  cases  the  children  have  been  sent 
back  to  regular  schools  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  examining  ophthalmologist,  but 
this  appears  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  even  for  these  children,  it  would 
seem  advisable  and  more  economical  to  have 
the  eye  examinations  made  at  the  time  of 
application  to  the  school  for  admission. 

Causes  of  blindness  are  presented  in  Table 
II.5  In  this  table  the  data  are  cross-classified, 
thus  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  note  (i)  the 
types  of  affections  of  the  eye,  (2)  the  etiolog¬ 
ical  factors  in  blindness,  and  (3)  the  relation 
of  these  two  factors  to  each  other.  It  will  be 
noted  also  that  percentages,  as  well  as  actual 
figures,  are  given  for  the  totals.  Space  does 
not  permit  detailed  discussion  of  all  of  the 
facts  brought  out  in  this  table.  However,  the 
significance  of  the  more  important  items  is 

5  Similar  tabulations  of  the  data  for  individual  schools 
have  been  prepared  and  are  available  for  use  by  the 
schools  and  appropriate  voluntary  and  official  state 
agencies. 


mentioned,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  use  them  as  a  basis 
for  planning  programs  for  prevention  of 
blindness. 

The  data  which  are  most  pertinent  to  those 
interested  in  prevention  of  blindness  will, 
of  course,  be  found  in  the  classification  by 
etiology.  A  mere  glance  at  the  items  listed, 
especially  the  main  group  headings,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  indicate  the  variety  of  professional 
groups  who  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  program.  Briefly,  those  chiefly  concerned 
are:  for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
the  health  authorities;  for  the  prevention  of 
traumatic  injuries,  the  safety  workers;  for  the 
control  of  hereditary  factors,  the  geneticists; 
for  prevention  of  eye  disaster  from  general 
diseases,  the  family  physician  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  specialists;  for  prevention  of  deficiency 
diseases,  the  nutritionists. 

About  one-fourth  (23.8  per  cent)  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  children  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the 
“infectious  diseases.”  We  find  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  is  even  now  the  most  important 
(10.6  per  cent  of  the  total).  Here  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we  should 
be  doing,  since  the  control  procedures  are 
well  known.  Syphilis  is  next  on  the  list  (4.7 
per  cent).  The  latter  figure  is  believed  by  the 
Committee  to  be  an  understatement  of  the 
true  facts,  as  many  cases  may  be  concealed  in 
items  such  as  “prenatal  origin,  cause  not  speci¬ 
fied”  because  the  examiner  either  did  not  or 
could  not  establish  the  true  etiology.  In  this 
connection  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  thirty 
states  require  premarital  examinations  for 
syphilis  and  that  twenty-six  states  require  pre¬ 
natal  examinations.  Most  states  also  have  ex¬ 
tensive  venereal  disease  programs.  All  of  this 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  incidence  of  blindness  in  the  future.  Men¬ 
ingitis  (1.9  per  cent)  is  the  only  other  item  of 
importance,  although  it  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  trachoma  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
some  states  than  the  figure  (0.6  per  cent) 
would  indicate. 
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Traumatic  injury  accounts  for  8.0  per  cent 
of  the  blindness  among  children,  with  “play 
or  sport”  (particularly  those  involving  sharp 
or  pointed  objects,  blows  or  falls,  firearms, 
and  other  explosives  including  fireworks)  be¬ 
ing  most  prominent  (4.7  per  cent).  State  anti- 
fireworks’  laws  are  effective  in  reducing  acci¬ 
dents  from  this  cause,  but  have  so  far  been 
passed  in  only  sixteen  states.  Birth  injuries 
and  traffic  accidents  are  also  worthy  of  note 
by  physicians  and  safety  workers.  Attention  is 
called  also  to  the  high  percentage  of  traumatic 
cases  involving  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  (41 
per  cent  of  the  total  accident  cases),  which 
suggests  the  necessity  of  educating  parents  to 
seek  prompt  and  expert  care  in  cases  of  eye 
injury. 

Poisonings  are  not  an  important  cause  in 
this  age  group.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  vegetable  pigments  and  paints  with¬ 
out  lead  are  in  general  use  for  children’s  toys 
and  furniture. 

Neoplasms,  particularly  brain  tumors,  are 
important.  They  constitute  2.8  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

General  diseases,  including  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies,  caused  1.2  per  cent  of  the  blindness, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  nutritional 
deficiencies  may  have  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  outcome  in  many  cases  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  other  causes. 

The  largest  group  of  cases  (51.4  per  cent) 
are  of  prenatal  origin.  In  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
cases  hereditary  origin  was  established,  and 
in  12.0  per  cent  more  it  was  presumed  from 
the  fact  that  siblings  are  affected  by  structural 
anomalies  generally  known  to  be  hereditary 
in  character.  Geneticists  may  well  feel  that 
the  Committee  would  have  been  justified  in 
including  in  the  presumed  cases  of  similar 
anomalies  now  classified  as  “prenatal  origin, 
cause  not  specified,”  even  if  no  information  is 
available  concerning  other  relatives.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  this  practice  is  unwise 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  this 
study  the  classification  is  based  upon  the  in¬ 


formation  available  concerning  each  individ¬ 
ual  case.  Examiners  are  requested  to  adhere 
strictly  to  this  sound  principle  and  are  not 
encouraged  to  assign  etiologies  automatically 
on  the  assumption  that  all  cases  of  a  given 
eye  condition  are  necessarily  due  to  the  most 
common  cause.  In  the  second  place,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  it  is  sound  practice  to  admit 
frankly  that  there  are  gaps  in  our  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  the 
“unknown”  and  the  “not  specified”  items  may 
be  used  to  stimulate  further  research  in  these 
areas.  In  previous  reports  by  the  Committee 
the  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  requested 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  assembling  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  case,  including  hereditary  as  well 
as  other  possible  causal  factors,  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  ophthalmologist  at  the  time  of 
his  examination. 

Examination  of  the  statistical  data  on  causes 
of  blindness  in  the  school-age  group  by  site 
and  type  of  affection  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  largest  group  (31.7  per  cent)  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  eyeball  in  general. 

The  most  important  items  in  this  group  are 
the  structural  anomalies,  which,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  are  prenatal  in  origin. 

Optic  nerve  and  associated  affections  form 
the  second  largest  group  (17.0  per  cent). 
Cases  of  prenatal  origin  are  most  numerous 
in  this  group;  those  due  to  communicable 
diseases  (chiefly  syphilis  and  meningitis)  rank 
next,  and  trauma  is  likewise  a  significant 
cause. 

Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  chiefly 
cataract,  account  for  approximately  one-sixth 
(16.3  per  cent)  of  the  cases.  These  are  largely 
of  prenatal  origin.  Although  statistics  on  this 
subject  have  not  been  assembled  for  this  re¬ 
port,  the  Committee  wishes  to  repeat  an  ob¬ 
servation  made  in  previous  reports.  It  is  that 
the  case  records  for  this  group  indicate  that 
examining  ophthalmologists  have  recom¬ 
mended  surgery  in  many  instances,  but  from 
the  fact  that  these  children  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  school  rolls,  we  infer  that  the 
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common  cause.  In  the  second  place,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  it  is  sound  practice  to  admit 
frankly  that  there  are  gaps  in  our  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  the 
“unknown”  and  the  “not  specified”  items  may 
be  used  to  stimulate  further  research  in  these 
areas.  In  previous  reports  by  the  Committee 
the  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  requested 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  assembling  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  case,  including  hereditary  as  well 
as  other  possible  causal  factors,  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  ophthalmologist  at  the  time  of 
his  examination. 

Examination  of  the  statistical  data  on  causes 
of  blindness  in  the  school-age  group  by  site 
and  type  of  affection  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  largest  group  (31.7  per  cent)  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  eyeball  in  general. 

The  most  important  items  in  this  group  are 
the  structural  anomalies,  which,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  are  prenatal  in  origin. 

Optic  nerve  and  associated  affections  form 
the  second  largest  group  (17.0  per  cent). 
Cases  of  prenatal  origin  are  most  numerous 
in  this  group;  those  due  to  communicable 
diseases  (chiefly  syphilis  and  meningitis)  rank 
next,  and  trauma  is  likewise  a  significant 
cause. 

Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  chiefly 
cataract,  account  for  approximately  one-sixth 
(16.3  per  cent)  of  the  cases.  These  are  largely 
of  prenatal  origin.  Although  statistics  on  this 
subject  have  not  been  assembled  for  this  re¬ 
port,  the  Committee  wishes  to  repeat  an  ob¬ 
servation  made  in  previous  reports.  It  is  that 
the  case  records  for  this  group  indicate  that 
examining  ophthalmologists  have  recom¬ 
mended  surgery  in  many  instances,  but  from 
the  fact  that  these  children  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  school  rolls,  we  infer  that  the 
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recommended  treatments  have  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  other 
diagnostic  groups.  Schools  which  have  no  cor¬ 
rective  facilities  and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  them  are  again  urged  to  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  appropriate  child  health  and 
child  welfare  agencies  in  solving  this  problem. 

Diseases  of  the  cornea  (with  12.0  per  cent) 
and  diseases  of  the  choroid  and  retina  (with 
1 1.6  per  cent)  are  of  approximately  equal  im¬ 
portance.  The  cases  of  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  and  of  syphilis  loom  large  in  the  former 
group,  while  the  prenatal  factor  is  especially 
important  in  the  latter  group.  It  is  strongly 
suspected  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cases  actually  due  to  syphilis  are  concealed  in 
this  “prenatal”  group.  In  this  connection  ex¬ 
amining  ophthalmologists  are  urged  to  see 
that  children  are  referred  for  such  supple¬ 
mentary  tests  and  examinations  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  etiology  in  doubtful  cases. 
Physicians  and  school  superintendents  could 
undoubtedly  secure  the  co-operation  of  social 
workers  and  public  health  nurses  of  com¬ 
munity  agencies  in  arranging  for  such  serv¬ 


ices.  The  professional  training  of  these 
workers  also  makes  them  especially  useful  in 
educating  the  parents  concerning  the  need  for 
medical  care,  not  only  for  the  particular  child, 
but  also  perhaps  for  other  members  of  the 
family  (e.g.  in  syphilis). 

The  only  other  group  of  eye  diseases  which 
should  be  discussed  are  those  affecting  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body.  These  will  be  seen  to 
be  due,  first,  to  trauma  and,  second,  to  com¬ 
municable  diseases.  Of  course,  some  may  be 
due  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  but  the 
emphasis  in  this  study  would  be  thrown  on 
trauma,  if  the  fact  of  the  accident  is  estab¬ 
lished,  since  this  cause  is  primary. 

Once  again  the  Committee  wishes  to  thank 
school  administrators  and  examining  ophthal¬ 
mologists  for  their  fine  co-operation  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  case  material  for  this  series  of  studies. 
At  this  time  we  urge  that,  if  they  are  not 
already  doing  so,  they  begin  to  study  the  facts 
presented  in  the  reports  compiled,  and  that 
they  and  other  readers,  resolve  to  co-operate 
in  the  development  of  the  services  which  the 
report  indicates  are  necessary. 


TABLE  III  a.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 


VISION  GROUP 

All  schools — Total . 

Group  10  (Absolute  blindness) . 

Group  11  (Light  perception  [and/or  projection]  only) . 

Group  12  (Motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  but  not  including 

5/200) . 

Group  13  (5/200  up  to  but  not  including  10/200) . 

Group  14  (10/200  up  to  but  not  including  20/200) . 

Group  15  (20/200) . 

Better  than  20/200,  with  peripheral  limitation  indicated: 

Group  16  (Peripheral  field  20°  or  less) . 

Group  17  (Peripheral  field  greater  than  20°) . 

Group  18  (Peripheral  field  limitation,  amount  not  known) . 

Group  20  (Better  than  20/200  up  to  and  including  20/70  with  no  peripheral 

limitation  indicated) . 

Group  21  (Better  than  20/70  with  no  peripheral  limitation  indicated) . 

Group  99  (Vision  not  reported) . 


PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

4,644 

100.0 

931 

20.0 

767 

16.5 

802 

17.3 

594 

12.8 

457 

9.8 

494 

10.6 

3 

0.1 

2 

(a) 

3 

0.1 

308 

6.6 

176 

3.8 

107 

2.3 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

(b)  Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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(b)  Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TABLE  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (a)  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Allages — Total .  4,644  100.0 

Under  5  years .  5  0.1 

5  to  9  years .  760  16.4 

10  to  14  years .  1,728  37.2 

15  to  19  years . 1,713  36.9 

20  years  and  over .  417  9.0 

Age  not  reported .  21  0.5 


(a)  As  of  December  31,  1939. 

TABLE  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Alleges— Total .  4,644  100.0 

Under  5  years .  3,500  75.5 

Before  birth .  2,152  46.4 

During  birth  to  but  not  including  1  year .  817  17.6 

1  year  to  but  not  including  5  years .  531  11.5 

5  to  9  years .  527  11.4 

10  to  14  years .  240  5.2 

15  to  19  years .  66  1.4 

20  years  and  over .  9  0.2 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  126  2.7 

Not  blind .  176  3.8 


THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 

For  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


THE  READING  OF  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

B.  F.  HOLLAND,  Ph.D.  and  CARL  A.  FEHR 


General  Characteristics  of  Braille  Music 

Reading  and  Playing.  Braille  music  consists 
of  a  complex  system  of  embossed  symbols 
similar  to  literary  braille.  A  blind  person 
reads  music  in  the  same  manner  as  he  reads 
printed  selections:  he  moves  his  fingers  along 
the  line  and  interprets  the  successive  signs. 
For  example:  “Measure  I — right  hand — 
piano — open  bracket  slur — fourth  octave — E 
quarter — third  finger — crescendo — E  quarter 
— sharp  D  quarter — E  quarter — bar — F  half 
— E  half — bracket  slur  closed — bar.”  Since 
the  blind  person  has  to  read  the  signs  with 
his  fingers  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  a 
selection  and  play  it  at  the  same  time,  espe¬ 
cially  if  playing  a  selection  requires  the  use 
of  both  hands.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  blind  musician  to  memorize  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  signs  in  a  selection  before  rendering 
it  on  an  instrument. 

Methods  of  Learning  Musical  Selections. 
There  are  two  general  methods  employed  by 
blind  persons  in  learning  to  play  particular 
selections  on  the  piano.  One  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  the  reading-and-playing  method  and 
the  other  the  memorizing-and-playing 
method. 

The  reading-and-playing  method  involves 
reading  the  signs  with  one  hand  and  playing 
on  the  instrument  with  the  other  at  the 


same  time.  The  signs  played  with  the  right 
hand  are  read  with  the  left  and  those  played 
with  the  left  hand  are  read  with  the  right. 
Usually  the  music  pupil  learns  to  read  and 
play  only  one  measure  at  a  time,  after  which 
he  practices  with  both  hands  until  each 
measure,  and  finally  the  entire  selection,  can 
be  rendered. 

The  memorizing-and-playing  method  of 
learning  to  play  a  selection  consists  mainly  in 
memorizing  the  signs  first  and  then  playing 
what  has  been  learned  on  the  instrument. 
This  method  usually  involves  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  successive  parts  of  each  measure  sep¬ 
arately,  then  playing  them,  and  finally  put¬ 
ting  all  the  parts  together  in  the  proper  se¬ 
quences  and  combinations.  Those  who  em¬ 
ploy  this  method  usually  read  the  musical 
signs  in  the  same  manner  that  they  read  lit¬ 
erary  braille,  employing  one  or  both  hands 
according  to  their  normal  method  of  read¬ 
ing. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  musical  selections  employed  by 
sixty-six  music  pupils  in  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  revealed  that  twenty-three  use 
the  method  of  reading-and-playing,  forty- 
two  use  the  method  of  memorizing-and- 
playing,  and  one  uses  a  combination  of  both 
methods.  The  study  also  revealed  that  the 
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reading-and-playing  method  is  employed 
mainly  by  pupils  who  have  developed  skill 
in  reading  with  both  hands.  About  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  read  considerably 
better  with  one  hand  than  with  the  other,  or 
with  only  one  hand,  were  found  to  employ 
the  method  of  memorizing-and-playing. 
Thus  it  appeared  from  our  sample  that  the 
choice  of  a  method  of  learning  musical  selec¬ 
tions  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  use  one  or  both  hands 
in  reading.  That  is  to  say,  pupils  who  can 
read  efficiently  with  both  hands,  or  with 
either  hand  separately,  are  most  likely  to 
choose  the  method  of  reading-and-playing; 
and  pupils  who  read  only  with  one  hand,  or 
who  read  very  poorly  with  either  hand  sepa¬ 
rately,  are  most  likely  to  choose  the  memo¬ 
rizing-and-playing  method. 

Relation  of  Reading  Prose  to  Reading  Mu¬ 
sic.  The  foregoing  discovery  led  the  writer  to 
investigate  the  relation  of  the  ability  to  read 
literary  braille  to  the  ability  to  read  braille 
music.  The  procedure  employed  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  designed  to  secure  measures 
of  the  speed  of  reading  simple  prose  selec¬ 
tions  and  the  speed  of  reading  a  simple  musi¬ 
cal  selection.  Sixty-six  subjects  were  asked  to 
read  orally  three  simple  selections  from  the 
Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests,  and  to  read  a 
simple  melody  composed  by  a  music  teacher 
to  include  all  the  main  characters  of  the 
braille  system.  Each  subject  was  asked  to 
read  the  first  prose  selection  in  his  normal 
manner,  the  second  selection  with  his  left 
hand,  and  the  third  with  his  right  hand.  He 
was  also  instructed  to  read  each  selection  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  while  the  experimenter 
observed  and  recorded  the  time  required  to 
complete  each  selection.  Then  the  subject 
was  asked  to  read  a  musical  selection  orally 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  use  one  or 
both  hands  as  he  preferred.  As  he  read,  the 
subject  called  all  the  signs  and  characters  in 
the  manner  described  above,  and  the  experi¬ 
menter  checked  the  errors  and  recorded  the 


time  required  to  complete  the  selection.  Since 
the  selection  read  was  a  simple  melody,  very 
few  of  the  subjects  made  errors  in  reading  it. 

The  data  secured  by  means  of  the  fore¬ 
going  procedure  were  treated  statistically  as 
follows:  First,  the  subjects  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  according  to  their  speed  of  nor¬ 
mal  reading  of  the  prose  selection.  The 
groups  were  selected  by  finding  Qi,  Q2  or 
median,  and  Q3  of  the  normal  reading  scores. 
Subjects  making  scores  at  or  above  Q3  were 
designated  as  good  readers ;  those  making 
scores  between  Q3  and  Qi  as  average  readers, 
and  those  making  scores  at  or  below  Qi  as 
poor  readers.  Then  the  median  score  was 
found  for  each  group  for  normal  reading, 
reading  with  the  left  hand,  reading  with  the 
right  hand,  and  reading  the  selection  of 
music. 

The  measures  calculated  for  each  group 
are  presented  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I.  AVERAGE  SPEED  OF  READING 
PROSE  AND  MUSIC  OF  GOOD,  AVERAGE, 
AND  POOR  BLIND  READERS 


TYPES 

READING 

PROSE 

PROSE 

OF 

NOR- 

LEFT 

RIGHT 

READING 

READERS 

MALLY 

HAND 

HAND 

MUSIC 

Good . 

31  sec. 

52  sec. 

44  sec. 

194  sec. 

Average .  . 

54  “ 

100  " 

82  “ 

307  “ 

Poor . 

92  “ 

233  “ 

197  “ 

418  “ 

A  study  of  the  data  will  reveal  a  striking 
tendency  for  the  fast  readers  of  prose  to  be 
fast  readers  of  music  and  for  average  and 
slow  readers  of  prose  to  be  average  and  slow 
readers  of  music.  This  correspondence  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  both  normal  reading  and  in  read¬ 
ing  with  the  left  and  right  hands  separately. 
Thus  it  appears  that  ability  to  read  prose  is 
closely  related  to  the  ability  to  read  music;  or 
that  the  two  functions  are  sufficiently  simi¬ 
lar  for  ability  in  one  to  correspond  with  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  other. 

The  differences  between  the  rates  of  read¬ 
ing  normally  and  with  the  left  and  right 
hands  separately  are  interesting.  It  may  be 
observed  in  Table  I,  for  example,  that  read- 
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in g  with  either  hand  separately  is  consider¬ 
ably  slower  than  reading  normally.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  readers  use 
both  hands  in  normal  reading.  Consequently, 
when  they  are  requested  to  read  with  either 
hand  alone,  they  suffer  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  speed.  This  fact  seems  to  imply  the 
reason  why  the  majority  of  subjects  chose  to 
learn  musical  selections  by  means  of  the 
memorizing- and-playing-method. 

Another  indication  of  the  close  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  abilities  being  studied  is  found  in 
the  coefficient  of  correlation.  This  was  found 
by  statistically  correlating  the  time  records  of 
all  the  subjects  made  in  reading  prose  with 
the  time  records  made  in  reading  music.  The 
coefficient  obtained  was  .64,  which  indicates 
that  pupils  who  read  prose  selections  rapidly 
also  tend  to  read  musical  selections  rapidly 
and  that  pupils  who  read  prose  selections 
slowly  tend  to  read  musical  selections  slowly 
also. 

The  Effects  of  Special  Factors 

The  investigation  being  reported  included 
the  collection  of  additional  data  which  throw 
light  on  other  factors  that  seem  to  affect  the 
speed  of  reading  braille  music.  These  data  in¬ 
clude  the  age  of  the  subjects,  the  number  of 
years  they  had  studied  music,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  musical  ability  as  indicated  by  their 
grades  in  music. 

The  relation  of  age  and  of  the  number  of 
years  that  pupils  had  studied  music  to  the 
reading  of  braille  may  be  indicated  by  the 
method  of  correlation.  Coefficients  were 
found  of  the  correlation  of  the  ages  of  the 
subjects  and  the  number  of  months  they  had 
studied  music  with  their  reading  records. 
The  coefficients  are  presented  below. 

1.  Ages  and  Music  Reading  Scores. .  .60 

2.  Months  of  Music  Instruction  and 

Music  Reading  Scores . 81 

The  first  coefficient  indicates  that  older  pupils 
read  music  more  rapidly  than  younger;  and 
the  second  indicates  that  the  pupils  who  had 


studied  music  the  longest  are  the  fastest 
readers.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  factors 
of  age  and  amount  of  instruction  in  music 
are  closely  related  to  the  reading  of  braille 
music. 

To  determine  whether  general  ability  in 
music,  as  represented  by  the  music  teachers’ 
grades,  is  related  to  ability  to  read  music,  the 
grades  of  the  subjects  were  secured  and  re¬ 
lated  to  their  speed  of  reading  by  the  method 
of  averaging.  This  was  done  by  averaging 
the  speed  of  reading  of  two  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects:  those  making  A  and  B  and  those  mak¬ 
ing  C  and  D  in  music.  The  medians  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II.  SHOWING  AVERAGE  SPEED  OF 

READING  OF  SUBJECTS  MAKING  HIGH 
AND  LOW  GRADES  IN  MUSIC 

SUBJECTS  AVERAGE  SPEED 

1.  Making  High  Grades . 277  seconds 

2.  Making  Low  Grades . 349 

The  data  indicate  that  students  receiving 
high  grades  in  music  were  considerably 
faster  readers  than  those  receiving  low  grades. 
When  asked  on  what  basis  they  assigned 
grades  to  pupils,  the  teachers  replied  that 
they  stressed  correctness  of  performance  on 
the  instrument,  quickness  of  mastery  of  as¬ 
signed  selections,  application,  and  the  like. 
None  of  the  teachers  had  given  any  objective 
tests  to  determine  their  pupils’  speed  of  read¬ 
ing.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ability  to  read 
braille  music  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
blind  person’s  total  musical  ability. 

Training  Pupils  to  Read  Literary  Braille 

and  Music 

An  effort  was  made  also  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  sixty-six  music  pupils  in 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  are  trained  to 
read  literary  braille  and  music  by  particular 
methods.  This  was  done  by  asking  each  of 
the  pupils  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Were  you  taught  to  read  with  one  (both) 
hands?  Has  your  reading  or  music  teacher, 
or  anyone  else,  ever  told  you  to  read  in  a  cer- 
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tain  way?  Do  you  ever  practice  reading  with 
each  hand  separately  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  do  so?  Does  your  music  teacher 
ever  give  you  any  special  directions  for  mem¬ 
orizing  your  music  selections?” 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  each  of  the 
questions  received  a  negative  answer  by 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  If  the  state¬ 
ments  of  these  pupils  can  be  relied  upon,  they 
indicate  that  neither  the  teachers  of  reading 
nor  the  music  teachers  of  these  pupils  ever 
tried  to  condition  them  to  read  in  a  certain 
way.  They  seem  to  have  left  the  pupils  to 
discover  their  own  methods  for  interpreting 
printed  symbols  and  to  work  out  their  own 
methods  of  reading  and  of  learning  selec¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  re¬ 
ported  that  they  followed  the  methods  that 
were  easiest  for  them. 

While  it  is  possible  that  pupils  should  not 
be  trained  to  read  and  to  learn  in  certain 
ways,  previous  studies  have  indicated  that 
certain  methods  of  reading  are  superior  to 
others.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that 
pupils  who  read  with  both  hands  are  usually 
the  fastest  readers,  especially  when  both 
hands  are  employed  in  interpreting  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Pupils  who  do  this  are  able  to  read  a 
part  of  each  line  with  the  left  finger  and  to 
continue  the  line  with  the  right,  while  the 
left  is  moved  back  to  start  the  next  line. 
Many  pupils  who  use  both  hands  when  they 
read,  however,  actually  read  with  only  one. 
In  this  case,  the  dominant  hand  is  used  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  material  and  the  other  is  used 
to  follow  or  lead  the  reading  finger  so  as  to 
help  stay  on  the  proper  line.  Other  pupils 
read  only  with  one  hand,  using  the  other 
only  to  hold  the  paper  or  to  find  the  proper 
line. 

Since  pupils  who  read  with  both  hands  are 
usually  superior  readers,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  teachers  of  reading  should  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  this 
type  of  reading.  Each  child  should  also  be 
trained,  it  seems,  to  interpret  letters  and 


words  with  each  hand  separately  and  to 
utilize  the  resulting  ability  in  reading  with 
both  hands.  Such  training  would  not  only 
tend  to  develop  a  superior  method  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  also  tend  to  transfer  to  the 
reading  of  braille  music,  especially  when 
there  is  a  need  for  reading  with  one  hand 
and  playing  with  the  other.  At  any  rate,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  blind  pupils  are  trained  to 
read  literary  braille,  it  is  well  for  them  to 
have  considerable  reading  skill  before  they 
commence  to  interpret  and  read  braille  mu¬ 
sic.  Otherwise,  they  tend  to  confuse  the  signs 
used  in  music  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  they  lack  training  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  reading  braille  music. 

A  survey  of  the  practices  in  the  teaching  of 
instrumental  music  in  schools  for  the  blind 
made  by  the  writer  and  W.  E.  Allen  in  1938, 
reveals  a  number  of  interesting  facts  related 
to  the  reading  of  braille  music.  In  the  first 
place,  nearly  all  teachers  combine  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  music  with  performance  on  an 
instrument.  This  was  the  practice  reported, 
at  least,  by  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-seven 
schools  investigated.  In  two  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fundamentals,  such  as  the  names 
and  lengths  of  the  notes,  and  their  symbols 
are  taught  before  the  pupils  are  given  an  in¬ 
strument.  Teachers  in  one  school,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  reported  that  “music  has  to  be  in  the 
head  before  it  can  come  out  of  the  fingers.” 
It  might  be  added,  moreover,  that  the  only 
way  that  pupils  are  permitted  to  get  music 
“in  their  heads”  is  through  the  reading  of 
the  braille  signs  and  characters.  None  of  the 
teachers  reporting  their  practices  permit 
pupils  to  learn  selections  “by  ear.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  about  a  third  of  the  schools  begin 
the  teaching  of  music  by  training  the  pupils 
to  read  braille.  After  the  pupils  have  learned 
to  interpret  the  fundamental  signs,  they  are 
introduced  to  the  instrument  and  taught  how 
to  produce  the  tones  represented  by  the  signs. 
Before  they  begin  the  study  of  braille  music, 
however,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  have  a 
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reading  knowledge  of  literary  braille.  Most 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  instruction 
in  music  by  acquainting  their  pupils  with  the 
structure  and  character  of  the  instrument. 
Piano  teachers,  for  instance,  begin  with  the 
keyboard,  teaching  the  number  of  keys,  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  black  and 
white  keys,  the  syllable  names  of  the  keys, 
etc.  The  pupils  are  given  drill  in  counting 
the  keys,  finding  black  and  white  notes,  dis¬ 
criminating  high  and  low  pitches,  and  the 


like.  After  this  type  of  instruction  is  given, 
the  pupils  are  introduced  to  braille  music  and 
taught  how  to  read  and  play  simple  melodies 
until  they  can  play  them  from  memory.  Then 
the  pupils  are  taught  more  complex  perform¬ 
ances  and  to  read  and  play  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  selections.  Of  necessity  advanced  pupils 
are  taught  individually,  being  assigned  to 
tasks  of  learning  to  play  particular  selections 
and  being  given  opportunities  for  relatively 
long  periods  of  learning  and  practice. 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH 


The  June,  1941  issue  of  the  Review  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  published  by  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association,  is  devoted 
to  “Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
Minority  Groups.”  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  magazine  that  a  complete 
issue  has  been  given  to  this  topic.  Chapter  VI 
deals  with  literature  on  the  blind  “covering 
approximately  the  past  three  years,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  significant  contributions  of 
an  earlier  date.  .  .  .”  The  literature  is  reviewed 
by  Miss  Christine  P.  Ingram,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Director,  Department  of  Child  Study  and 
Special  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
treated  under  the  following  subtitles:  The 


Preschool  Child;  Mental  and  Educational 
Tests;  Personality  Adjustments;  Adaptations 
in  Curriculums,  Methods  and  Teaching  Aids; 
Training  and  Salaries  of  Teachers;  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  of  the  Blind;  Summary.  The 
bibliography  lists  a  selection  of  forty-five 
titles,  nineteen  of  which  were  published  in 
our  Teachers  Forum,  two  in  the  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  and  five  as  separate  publications  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Single  copies  of  this  Review,  which  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  our  readers,  sell  for  $1.00 
and  orders  should  be  placed  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Research  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CONVENTIONS 


The  thirty-sixth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  from  June 
22  to  25. 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder, 


Milwaukee,  February  19,  20  and  21.  Mr.  Josef 
G.  CaufTman  is  chairman  of  the  sectional 
meeting  on  the  blind,  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Long 
as  co-chairman. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  will  meet  for  its  seventy-second 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco,  February 
21  to  26. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

“The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  to  purpose.” — Disraeli 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino  once  kept  a  cottage 
retreat  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J.  When,  in  July, 
1921,  I  arrived  there  for  a  week-end  visit, 
Liborio,  dear  fellow,  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks.  Of  course  we  had  long  talks.  The 
following  is  from  my  notebook — my  vade 
mecum  then  as  always. 

He  said:  “It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the 
explosion  which  took  my  sight  and  my  right 
arm.  It  has  been  a  long  hard  period,  and  I  am 
getting  pretty  old;  but  I  should  never  be  con¬ 
tented  not  to  help  blind  people — and  others. 
They  say  I  am  resourceful.  If  so,  my  boy¬ 
hood  experience  in  Italy,  guarding  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  day  and  night  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  being  all  alone  with  them 
and  our  dog  up  in  the  hills  is  responsible;  I 
had  to  be  equal  to  every  emergency.  So,  too, 
over  here  I  have  had  to  overcome  obstacles — 
to  solve  many  a  problem  for  myself  and  for 
others;  until  now  when  a  new  one  arises  its 
solution  flashes  upon  me  like  that — [snapping 
his  fingers]. 

“There’s  Angelo,  not  blind  but  a  young 
man  from  my  home  town.  On  reaching  Phil¬ 
adelphia  he  looked  me  up.  At  first  I  discour¬ 
aged  his  seeking  aid  through  me;  but  being 
sorry  for  him  I  got  him  a  job; — got  one  for 
his  brother  too.  Everybody  seems  to  think  I 
can  find  him  work. 

“As  you  know,  the  Italian  immigrant  was 
somewhat  despised  here  in  America.  People  : 
called  us  Dagoes.  Well,  I’ve  told  many  a  fel¬ 
low  Italian  what  he  should  do  to  help  change 
this:  Angelo,  that  he  must  attend  night 
school  and  mend  his  speech.  He  has  done  so, 
but  he  will  never  speak  English  without  ac¬ 
cent; — doesn’t  try  hard  enough.  Few  Italians 


speak  English  as  well  as  I  do.  They  fancy  I 
was  born  here,  and  few  know  how  indefatig- 
ably  I  labored  to  perfect  my  pronunciation. 
You  probably  wondered  why  I  used  to  de¬ 
claim  in  my  bedroom  at  school.  The  boys 
called  it  roaring.  Yes;  well,  this  practice  I 
kept  up  during  a  visit  back  home.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  said:  ‘He  is  preaching.’  But  I,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  away  on  a  long  visit,  didn’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  lose  my  English  for  want  of  practice. 
Similarly  when  traveling  on  trains  over  here 
I  used  to  repeat  pieces  to  myself;  also  to  com¬ 
mit  new  ones,  always  choosing  examples  of 
the  best  in  language  expression. 

“At  school  I  read  a  great  deal,  as  you  know. 
Books  have  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me 
and  I  couldn’t  get  enough  of  it.  Even  on  va¬ 
cations  I  read  and  studied  constantly,  hoping 
in  that  way  to  show  my  gratitude  to  the 
friends  who  had  helped  and  inspired  me; 
also  to  repay  the  institution  for  all  it  had 
been  to  me.  By  personal  service  to  others  I 
have  labored  to  carry  on;  and,  if  possible,  I 
shall  leave  money  to  help  continue  my  work. 

“You  say  that  the  strength  of  my  lost  arm 
went  into  my  left  one.  I  think  so  too.  I’m 
pretty  determined,  of  course;  yet  oftentimes 
I  feel  discouraged  that  even  my  boys  who 
have  gone  to  the  university  have  looked  to 
me  to  place  them.  What  discourages  me 
most,  is  that  so  many  capable  ones  don’t  stay 
placed.  I  often  declare  I’ll  not  get  one  of 
these  lazy  fellows  another  job;  but  I  do; — 
can’t  help  it.  The  satisfaction  which  chiefly 
comforts  and  sustains  me  is  that  our  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  Blind  has  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  with  so  little  money.  This  has 
seldom  been  done  elsewhere.” 
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THE  CASE  FOR  PROGRESSIVISM  IN  EDUCATION1 

WILLIAM  HEARD  KILPATRICK,  Ph.D. 


The  title  of  this  article  is  the  editor’s.  The 
writer  himself  questions  whether  labels  as 
applied  to  a  living  and  growing  outlook  may 
not  do  more  harm  than  good.  Still,  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes,  a  name  is  desirable.  In  what 
follows  the  writer  tries  to  state  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  way  to  seem  fair  and  true  to  that 
growing  number  who  approve  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  outlook. 

(1)  The  center  and  nub  of  what  is  here 
advocated  is  that  we  start  with  the  child  as  a 
growing  and  developing  person,  and  help 
him  live  and  grow  best;  live  now  as  a  child, 
live  richly,  live  well;  and  thus  living,  to  in¬ 
crease  his  effective  participation  in  surround¬ 
ing  social  life  so  as  to  grow  steadily  into  an 
ever  more  adequate  member  of  the  social 
whole. 

Among  the  signs  that  this  desirable  living 
and  consequent  growth  are  being  achieved, 
two  seem  especially  significant.  One  is  child 
happiness — for  best  work  is  interested  work, 
and  to  be  zestfully  interested  and  reasonably 
successful  is  to  be  happy.  The  other,  less  ob¬ 
vious,  but  highly  desirable  is  that  what  is 
done  now  shall  of  itself  continually  sprout 
more  of  life,  deeper  insights  bringing  new 
suggestions  with  new  desires  to  pursue  them. 

(2)  The  second  main  point  has  to  do  with 
learning  and  how  this  best  goes  on  so  as 
most  surely  to  come  back  helpfully  into  life. 
For  the  test  of  learning  is  whether  it  so 
builds  mind  and  character  as  to  enhance  life. 

Two  types  of  learning  must  here  be  op¬ 

1  This  article  has  been  reprinted  from  the  November 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
editor  of  the  magazine. 


posed,  differing  so  much  in  degree  as  to 
amount  to  a  difference  in  kind.  In  one  the 
learner  faces  a  situation  of  his  own,  such  that 
he  himself  feels  inwardly  called  upon  to  face 
it;  his  own  interests  are  inherently  at  stake. 
And  his  response  thereto  is  also  his  own;  it 
comes  out  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  out  of 
his  own  very  self.  He  may,  to  be  sure,  have 
had  help  from  teacher  or  book,  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  when  it  comes  is  his. 

With  the  other  kind  of  learning,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  set  by  the  school  in  examination  or 
recitation  demands.  This  accordingly  seems 
to  the  typical  learner  as  more  or  less  arti¬ 
ficial  and  arbitrary;  it  does  not  arise  out  of 
his  own  felt  needs.  Except  for  the  school 
demands  there  would  be  no  situation  to  him. 
His  response  to  this  hardly  felt  situation  is 
itself  hardly  felt,  coming  mainly  out  of  words 
and  ideas  furnished  by  the  textbook  or,  with 
older  students,  by  the  professor’s  lectures. 

This  second,  the  formal  school  kind  of 
learning,  we  all  know.  Most  of  us  were 
brought  up  on  it.  Except  for  those  more 
capable  in  abstract  ideas,  the  learning  thus 
got  tends  to  be  wordy  and  shallow.  It  does 
little  for  mind  or  heart,  and  possibly  even 
less  for  character,  for  it  hardly  gets  into  life. 

The  first  kind  has  great  possibilities.  We 
may  call  it  life’s  kind.  It  furnishes  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  type  of  school  herein  advo¬ 
cated.  Since  what  is  learned  is  the  pupil’s 
own  response  to  a  situation  felt  to  be  his 
own,  it  is  at  once  both  heart-felt  and  mind- 
created.  It  is  learned  as  it  is  lived;  in  fact,  it  is 
learned  because  it  is  lived.  And  the  more 
one’s  heart  is  in  what  he  does,  the  more  im- 
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portant  (short  of  too  painful  solicitude)  it  is 
to  him,  the  more  impelling  will  be  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  faces;  and  the  stronger  accordingly 
will  be  his  response  and  in  consequence  the 
stronger  the  learning.  Such  learning  comes 
from  deeper  down  in  the  soul  and  carries 
with  it  a  wider  range  of  connection  both  in 
its  backward  and  in  its  forward  look. 

If  we  take  the  verb  “to  live”  in  a  full 
enough  sense,  we  may  then  say  that,  by  defi¬ 
nition,  learning  has  ta\en  place  when  any 
part  or  phase  of  experience,  once  it  has  been 
lived,  stays  on  with  one  to  affect  pertinently 
his  further  experience.  And  we  assert  that  we 
learn  what  we  live  and  in  the  degree  that  we 
live  it. 

A  further  word  about  the  school  use  of 

t 

this  life-kind  of  learning  may  help.  Suppose 
a  class  is  studying  Whittier’s  “Barefoot  Boy.” 
I  as  teacher  cannot  hand  over  appreciation  to 
John,  nor  tell  it  to  him,  nor  can  I  compel  him 
to  get  it.  He  must  in  his  own  mind  and  heart 
see  something  in  the  poem  that  calls  out  in 
him  approval  and  appreciation.  He  must 
first  respond  that  way  before  he  can  learn 
appreciation.  Learning  here  is,  in  fact,  the 
felt  appreciation  so  staying  with  John  as  to 
get  into  his  mind  and  character  and  thence 
come  out  appropriately  into  his  subsequent 
life. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  any  genuinely 
moral  response  attitude.  I  cannot  compel  it. 
John  must  first  feel  that  way  in  his  own 
heart  and  accept  it  as  his  way  of  responding. 
Such  an  acceptance  on  John’s  part  fixes  what 
is  thus  learned  in  his  character  there  to  stay 
till  the  right  occasion  shall  bring  it  forth 
again  in  his  life.  As  it  is  accepted,  so  is  it 
learned. 

It  is  the  same  with  ideas.  These  can  be 
learned  only  as  they  are  first  lived.  I  cannot 
simply  give  John  an  idea,  no  matter  how 
skilful  I  am  with  words.  He  may  read  and  I 
may  talk,  but  he  has  to  respond  out  of  his 
own  mind  with  the  appropriate  idea  as  his 
own  personal  insight.  He  has  to  see  it  him¬ 


self;  something  has  to  did {  inside  him;  the 
idea  has  to  come  from  within,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  creative  insight,  as  his 
response  to  the  problematic  situation.  Other¬ 
wise  he  hasn’t  it  even  tho  he  may  fool  him¬ 
self  and  us  by  using  the  appropriate  words.  I 
as  teacher  may  help  John  to  see  better  than 
otherwise  he  would,  and  his  fellow  pupils 
and  I  may  help  him  make  up  his  own  mind 
and  heart  more  surely  to  the  good,  but  he 
learns  only  and  exactly  his  own  response  as 
he  himself  accepts  this  as  his  way  of  be¬ 
having. 

We  may  sum  all  this  up  in  the  following 
words:  I  learn  my  responses,  only  my  re¬ 
sponses,  and  all  my  responses,  each  as  I  ac¬ 
cept  it  to  act  on.  I  learn  each  response  in  the 
degree  that  I  feel  it  or  count  it  important, 
and  also  in  the  degree  that  it  interrelates  it¬ 
self  with  what  I  already  \now.  All  that  I 
thus  learn  I  build  at  once  into  character. 

The  foregoing  discussion  makes  plain  once 
more  how  the  presence  of  interest  or  purpose 
constitutes  a  favorable  condition  for  learning. 
Interest  and  felt  purpose  mean  that  the 
learner  faces  a  situation  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  purpose  as  aim  guides  his 
thought  and  effort.  Because  of  his  interest 
and  concern  he  gets  more  wholeheartedly 
into  action;  he  puts  forth  more  effort;  what 
he  learns  has  accordingly  more  importance 
to  him  and  probably  more  meaningful  con¬ 
nections.  From  both  counts  it  is  better 
learned. 

(3)  Each  learner  should  grow  up  to  be  a 
worthy  member  of  the  social  whole.  Thus  to 
grow  up  means  to  enter  more  fully  and  re¬ 
sponsibly  into  the  society  of  which  one  is  a 
member  and  in  so  doing  to  acquire  ever 
more  adequately  the  culture  in  terms  of 
which  the  group  lives. 

The  school  exists  primarily  to  foster  both 
these  aspects  of  growing  up.  The  older  type 
school,  holding  itself  relatively  secluded 
within  its  own  four  walls,  shut  its  pupils  off 
from  significant  contact  with  actual  sur- 
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rounding  life  and  instead  had  them  learn 
words  about  life  and  about  the  actual  culture. 
The  newer  school  aims  explicitly  to  have  its 
pupils  engage  actively  in  life,  especially  in  so¬ 
cially  useful  work  within  the  community, 
thus  learning  to  manage  life  by  participation 
in  life,  and  acquiring  the  culture  in  life’s 
varied  settings  where  alone  the  culture  is 
actually  at  work. 

(4)  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  chang¬ 
ing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  past-founded 
knowledge  no  longer  suffices.  Intelligent 
thinking  and  not  mere  habit  must  hence¬ 
forth  rule.  Youth  must  learn  better  to  think 
for  themselves.  They  must  understand  the 
why  of  our  institutions,  of  our  system  of 
legal  rights,  of  moral  right  and  wrong — be¬ 
cause  only  then  can  they  use  these  essential 
things  adequately  or  change  them  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  newer  school  thus  adds  to  its 
learning  by  living  the  further  fact  of  per¬ 
vasive  change  and  undertakes  to  upbuild  its 
pupils  to  the  kind  of  thoughtful  character 
and  citizenship  necessary  for  adequate  living 
in  such  a  changing  social  world.  The  older 
school  cared  little  either  for  living  or  for 
change.  Stressing  book  study  and  formal  in¬ 
formation  and  minimizing  presentday  prob¬ 
lems,  it  failed  to  build  the  mind  or  character 
needed  in  modern  life. 

(5)  The  curriculum,  where  pupil  and 
teacher  meet,  is  of  necessity  the  vital  focus  of 
all  educational  theory. 

The  older  curriculum  was  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  given  to  the  teacher  who  in  turn 
assigned  it  as  lessons  to  the  pupils.  It  was  a 
bookish  content  divided  into  separate  sub¬ 
jects,  in  result  remote  from  life.  The  pupils 
in  their  turn  “learned”  the  lessons  thus  as¬ 
signed  and  gave  them  back  to  the  teacher  in 
recitation  or  examination,  the  test  being  (in 
the  main)  whether  what  was  given  back  was 
the  same  as  what  had  been  given  out.  Even 
the  few  who  “succeeded”  on  this  basis  tended 
to  get  at  best  a  pedantic  learning.  The  many 
suffered,  being  denied  the  favorable  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  living  and  learning  sketched  above. 
The  lowest  third  suffered  worst;  such  a  cur¬ 
riculum  clearly  did  not  fit  them,  as  becomes 
now  more  obvious  with  each  advance  of 
school  leaving  age. 

The  newer  curriculum  here  advocated  is 
first  of  all  actual  living — all  the  living  of  the 
child  for  which  the  school  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  we  saw  earlier,  the  child  learns 
what  he  actually  lives  and  this  he  builds  at 
once  into  character.  The  quality  of  this  liv¬ 
ing  becomes  then  of  supreme  importance. 
The  school,  as  we  saw,  exists  precisely  to  fos¬ 
ter  good  living  in  the  children,  the  kind  of 
living  fit  to  be  built  into  character.  The 
teacher’s  work  is  to  help  develop  and  steer 
this  desirable  living.  This  kind  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  being  real  child  living,  cannot  be  made 
in  advance  and  handed  down  either  to  teach¬ 
ers  or  to  pupils.  Living  at  the  external  com¬ 
mand  of  another  ceases  by  that  much  to  be 
living  for  the  person  himself  and  so  fails  to 
meet  desirable  learning  conditions. 

The  curriculum  here  sought  is,  then,  built 
jointly  by  pupils  and  teacher,  the  teacher  re¬ 
maining  in  charge,  but  the  pupils  doing  as 
much  as  they  can.  For  these  learn  by  their 
thinking  and  their  decisions.  The  teacher 
helps  at  each  stage  to  steer  the  process  so  as 
to  get  as  rich  living  and,  in  the  long  run,  as 
all-round  living  as  possible.  The  richness  of 
living  sought  includes  specifically  as  much  of 
meaning  as  the  children  can,  with  help  from 
teacher  and  books,  put  into  their  living, 
meanings  as  distinctions  made,  knowledge 
used,  considerations  for  others  sensed,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  accepted.  The  all-roundedness 
refers  to  all  sides  and  aspects  of  life,  imme¬ 
diately  practical,  social-moral,  vocational,  es¬ 
thetic,  intellectual.  To  base  a  curriculum  on 
a  scheme  of  set  subjects  is  for  most  children 
to  feed  them  on  husks;  the  plan  here  advo¬ 
cated  is  devised  to  bring  life  to  our  youth 
and  bring  it  more  abundantly. 

(6)  Are  we  losing  anything  in  this  new 
type  school  ? 
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(a)  Do  the  children  learn?  Yes.  Read  the 
scientific  studies  (Wrightstone’s,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  Aikin’s  report  on  the  Thirty 
Schools)  and  see  that  the  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming.  The  “tool  subjects”  are  learned  at 
least  as  well,  while  the  others  depending  on 
initiative  and  creative  thinking  are  learned 
better.  Honesty  is  much  better  built. 

(b)  Does  the  new  plan  mean  pupils  will 
not  use  books?  Exactly  no;  they  do  now 
show  far  more  actual  use  of  books.  Text¬ 
books  as  such  will  decrease  perhaps  to  noth¬ 
ing,  but  the  use  of  other  books  will  appre¬ 
ciably  increase,  as  experience  already  well 
shows. 

(c)  Will  children  be  “spoiled”  by  such  a 
regime?  Exactly  no.  For  character  building, 
this  kind  of  school  far  surpasses  the  old  sit- 
quietly-at-your-desk  type  of  school.  Modern 


psychology  is  well  agreed  that  one  cannot 
learn  what  one  does  not  practice  or  live.  The 
school  here  advocated  offers  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  associate  on  living  terms  with 
others  and  to  consider  them  as  persons.  The 
schoolroom  of  the  older  school,  in  the  degree 
that  it  succeeded  with  its  rules,  allowed  no 
communication  or  other  association  except 
thru  the  teacher.  Accordingly,  except  for  a 
kind  of  negative  morality,  it  gave  next  to  no 
chance  to  practice  regard  for  others.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school  here  advocated  is  posi¬ 
tive  and  inclusive,  consciously  provided  by 
the  school,  steered  by  the  teacher,  and  lived 
by  the  pupils.  Prejudiced  journalists  have 
caricatured  the  liberty  as  license;  intelligent 
observation  of  any  reasonably  wellrun  school 
shows  exactly  the  contrary.  This  discipline  is 
emphatically  the  constructive  kind. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  1931,  outstanding  educators  of  the 
blind  of  practically  all  nations  visited  Amer¬ 
ican  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  They 
were  full  of  admiration  for  the  work  done  in 
our  schools;  they  praised  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  methods  and  the  spirit;  but 
the  paucity  or  absence  of  one  important  edu¬ 
cational  feature — collections  of  object-teaching 
material  for  instruction  by  touch — was  noted. 
Such  collections  were  considered  indispensable 
in  the  teaching  of  blind  children  abroad  and, 
as  Dr.  Allen,  then  Director  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  pointed  out  after  a  visit  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  schools  there  have  large  rooms 
set  aside  for  all  kinds  of  models  which  are 
used  by  the  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children. 

The  principle  of  concreteness,  or  reality, 
postulating  that  all  subjects  must  be  taught  as 
concretely  as  possible  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  blind  persons  are  frequently 
forced  to  use  imaginative  or  substitutive  ideas 
because  they  are  restricted  both  in  access  to 
and  possibilities  of  firsthand  experience  with 
objects.  Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  main  tasks 
of  educators  of  the  blind  to  provide  as  many 
opportunities  for  experience  and  as  much 
concrete  subject  matter  as  possible  during  the 
educational  period.  Collections  of  object¬ 
teaching  material  are  important  instruments 
in  this  endeavor  and  may  be  used  when  ob¬ 
servation  in  real  life  situations  is  impossible 
or  incomplete,  or  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
deepen  or  renew  observations. 


Besides  this  specific  approach  to  the  problem 
of  object-teaching  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  there  is  the  more  general  one  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  theories  of  “progressive 
teaching.”  Progressive  teaching  is  character¬ 
ized  by  “learning  by  doing”  or  “learning  by 
experience”  and  implies  active  participation  of 
the  pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
is  in  contrast  to  the  mechanical  conception  of 
learning  based  on  the  theories  of  “association 
psychology”  in  which  the  teacher  and  the 
book  represented  the  main  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  “new  education”  requires  not  the 
passive  taking  in  of  knowledge,  but  the  active 
acquisition  of  it;  it  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  project  method  in  which  a  given  situation 
is  experienced  as  a  whole,  a  unit,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  theories  of  Gestalt  psychology 
where  learning  by  insight  is  regarded  as  the 
essential  factor.  The  school  of  Gestalt  psy¬ 
chology  refuses  to  accept  a  perception  as  a 
sum  of  sensations  or  to  believe  in  an  analysis 
of  psychological  phenomena  into  their  ele¬ 
ments.  The  perception  itself  can  only  be 
understood  as  a  totality,  as  a  unified  whole, 
as  a  “Gestalt.”  It  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts  and  is  determined  by  the  totality  of  the 
stimulating  conditions.  “Gestalt  psychology 
attempts  to  get  back  to  naive  perception,  to 
immediate  experience  ‘undebauched  by  learn¬ 
ing’;  and  it  insists  that  it  finds  there  not  as¬ 
semblages  of  elements,  but  unified  wholes; 
not  masses  of  sensations,  but  trees,  clouds,  and 
sky.”1  Woodworth,  in  his  presentation  of  the 
theories  of  Gestalt  psychology  states  that : 

1  Heidbreder,  Edna.  Seven  Psychologies.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.  1933.  p.  331. 
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“The  stress  of  Gestalt  psychology  is  on  the 
perceptual  factor  in  learning.  Learning  means 
doing  something  new.  The  newness  cannot 
be  understood  by  examining  the  motor  per¬ 
formance  alone,  for  the  newness  consists  in  a 
reorganization  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  situation  as  it  is  and  the 
goal.  The  gap  is  bridged  by  seeing  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  pattern  including  and  leading  to 
the  goal”2  and  “When  an  individual  under¬ 
takes  a  task,  or  embarks  upon  a  performance 
— even  if  it  be  simply  a  task  assigned  him  as 
subject  in  a  laboratory  experiment — tensions 
are  generated  in  him  which  are  not  relieved 
till  the  task  is  completed.  These  tensions 
amount  to  a  ‘quasi-need,’  analogous  to  the 
organic  needs,  though  only  temporary.”3 

These  new  concepts  of  learning  have  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  our  teaching  methods. 
In  applying  the  principles  of  “learning  by 
doing,”  teachers  of  the  blind  come  to  realize 
that  the  blind  child  lacks  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  this 
type  of  teaching:  concepts  based  on  actual  ex¬ 
perience  with  objects.  Although  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  principle  of  concreteness  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  been  recognized, 
instruction  in  schools  for  the  blind  was  to  a 
large  degree  verbal,  leaving  it  almost  entirely 
to  the  child  himself  to  acquire  whatever  he 
could  in  the  field  of  actual  experience. 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  of  our  schools 
have  started  to  prepare  and  collect  educational 
models  intended  to  give  their  blind  children 
these  concrete  experiences.  Models  of  farms, 
mills,  ships,  airplanes,  and  buildings  of  various 
types  have  been  manufactured  by  WPA  proj¬ 
ects,  and  teachers  have  acclaimed  this  new 
opportunity:  “The  school  models  are  not  a 
fad  but  an  efficient  and  workable  means  of 
bringing  the  blind  child  into  actual  contact 
with  those  things  about  which  they  attempt 


2  Woodworth,  Robert  S.  Contemporary  Schools  of 
Psychology.  New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company.  1931. 
p.  121. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1 13. 


to  learn.  They  play  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  youngest  as  well  as  of  the 
oldest  child.  They  strengthen  his  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  create  social  relationships  which 
reach  beyond  the  doors  of  the  classroom  and 
provide  greater  opportunity  to  live  and  learn 
naturally.”4  The  importance  of  models  for 
blind  children  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
pictures  or  photographs  for  seeing  children. 
This  comparison,  however,  does  not  fully  ex¬ 
press  the  value  of  models  because  they  are 
frequently  the  only  means  by  which  blind 
children  are  enabled  to  acquire  true,  or  to  cor¬ 
rect  false,  conceptions  of  objects.  Various 
schools  (among  them,  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing;  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh) 
have  manufactured  teaching  models  and  their 
experience  in  the  construction  as  well  as  in 
the  use  of  these  models  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  future  work  along  these  lines.  The 
most  extensive  collection  of  teaching  models 
has  been  built  up  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Columbus.  The  models  are  ac¬ 
curately  scaled  and  complete  in  every  detail. 
They  were  constructed  at  the  school  by  a 
WPA  project  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
staff  of  the  school,  particularly  Mr.  O.  J.  Hill, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Scarberry,  superintendent  of  this 
school,  writes  in  an  illustrated  book  reporting 
on  this  project:  “Educational  models  have 
opened  up  wider  fields  of  learning  for  our 
pupils  and  have  brought  into  their  horizons 
of  conception  many  objects  that  before  had 
only  vague  and  fantastic  meanings.  Consider 
for  a  moment  how  futile  it  would  be  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  blind  child  an  accurate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  birthplace,  or  of  a  skyscraper  unless  it 
were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  model.”5 

4  Hill,  O.  J.  “Another  Beam  of  Light  Through  the 
Darkness.”  The  Teachers  Forum,  March,  1939.  p.  64. 

5  Models  for  the  Blind,  compiled  by  Workers  of  the 
Writers’  Program,  Work  Projects  Administration,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  1941.  p.  3. 
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The  importance  of  teaching  models  is  now 
generally  recognized,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  six  papers  on  this  subject  were  presented 
at  the  last  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
many  educators  have  expressed  a  desire  that 
collections  of  such  models  should  be  made 
available  not  only  to  pupils  in  schools  that  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  WPA  assistance 
but  to  pupils  in  all  of  the  residential  schools 
of  the  country.  Prompted  by  this  interest  and 
by  the  desire  to  promote  special  methods  and 
progressive  education  in  residential  schools, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  a  project  to  make  a  selected  collection 
of  the  “Ohio  Teaching  Models”  available 
without  cost  to  the  residential  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  proposition  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 


met  unanimous  enthusiastic  approval  and 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  co¬ 
operation  of  all  parties  involved.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ten  models  were  selected  for  immediate 
production:  Independence  Hall,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Frontier  Town,  Blockhouse,  Lincoln 
Log  Cabin,  Skyscraper,  Canal  Lock  and  Boat, 
Ocean  Liner,  China  Clipper,  and  Farm. 

The  first  models  are  now  being  produced 
by  the  WPA  project  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  about  fifty  sets  of  each 
model  will  be  manufactured  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  schools.  In  the  construction  of  these 
models  many  factors  had  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration;  among  them,  particularly,  size, 
scale,  surface  qualities,  possibility  of  dissec¬ 
tion.  Teachers’  manuals  will  be  provided  for 
each  model,  telling  its  story  and  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  various  aspects  of  its 
classroom  use. 


A  PERSONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SHARON  R.  CROMEENES 


Here  is  an  ever-increasing  need  for  a  sys¬ 
tematic  program  of  personal  guidance  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  train  our  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  academic  and  vocational  subjects,  but 
we  often  fail  to  guide  them  into  fields  where¬ 
in  they  may  usefully  apply  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired.  Proper  guidance  will  also 
enable  them  to  go  out  into  the  seeing  world 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  solve 
their  own  problems  and  how  to  get  along 
with  people.  Fortunately,  most  schools  for  the 
blind  have  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
socializing  program,  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  or  counselor,  and 
integrated  with  the  regular  school  schedule 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  department 
for  the  blind  at  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  instituted  the  Social  Guidance 
Class,  providing  the  students  with  a  daily  30- 
minute  assembly  period  under  the  supervision 
of  a  guidance  teacher.  The  course  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  five  objectives  in  mind:  first,  to 
discuss  the  students’  personal  and  vocational 
problems  in  groups,  as  well  as  individually, 
with  the  guidance  teacher;  second,  to  gain  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  social  re¬ 
quirements;  third,  to  chart  the  interests  of 
each  individual,  and  integrate  natural  apti¬ 
tudes  with  the  study  program;  fourth,  to 
assist  the  students  in  planning  for  their  after¬ 
school  years;  and  fifth,  to  find  ways  to  give 
the  students  definite  assistance  in  carrying 
out  their  plans  after  leaving  school. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  class  is  arranged 
under  three  headings:  personal  guidance,  so- 
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cial  usage,  and  vocational  guidance.  Inasmuch 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  always 
brings  to  light  new  student  problems  and  the 
question  of  adjustments,  the  guidance  teacher 
attempted,  through  personal  conferences  with 
the  pupils  and  group  class  discussions,  to  help 
them  in  the  solution  of  their  immediate  prob¬ 
lems;  and  also  assist  them  to  understand  the 
importance  of  making  adjustments  to  their 
school  program  which  would  permit  them  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  their  studies. 

First  of  all,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  study 
habits  of  each  student  was  made,  and  then  an 
analysis  of  the  study  conditions  under  which 
the  individuals  would  work  during  the  school 
year.  From  these  two  analyses  a  list  of  sugges¬ 
tions  was  prepared,  which  proved  to  be  very 
helpful  when  it  was  found  that  few  of  the 
students  really  knew  how  to  study.  The 
second  consideration  concerned  the  use  of 
leisure  time.  Each  student  kept  a  record  of  his 
leisure  time  during  a  period  of  one  week, 
after  which  the  records  were  brought  to  class 
and  discussed.  Suggestions  were  offered  as  to 
how  to  spend  leisure  time  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  and  how  to  choose  worth-while  activities. 
The  class  compiled  a  list  of  forty-six  hobbies 
in  which  blind  people  can  participate.  Here, 
the  purpose  of  the  course  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered;  that  is,  the  students  were  urged  to 
contribute  ideas  and  discuss  their  potentialities 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  while  the 
teacher  avoided  making  decisions  for  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  social  usage.  Students  were 
asked  to  consider  manners  and  conventions 
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that  have  to  do  with  everyday  life,  and  then 
concentrate  upon  those  needed  to  make  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustments  to  society.  The  theory  of 
“learning  by  doing”  was  followed,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  study  of  one  subject  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  put  the  knowledge 
to  use.  For  example,  after  a  course  in  table 
manners  the  pupils  planned,  prepared  and 
served  a  complete  meal  without  assistance.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  general  social  practices, 
each  student  entered  a  contest — planning  a 
party  in  minute  detail.  The  three  students 
having  the  best  plans  then  gave  a  party  for 
all  of  the  older  blind  pupils. 

The  last  semester  was  given  over  to  the 
study  of  vocational  guidance.  A  survey  was 
made  of  our  world  at  work,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  constant  changes  that  are  taking 
place  and  the  important  things  that  do  not 
change,  such  as  planning,  organization,  eth¬ 
ical  principles  and  the  basic  needs  of  man. 
Then  the  relationship  between  the  blind 
worker  and  the  world  of  work  as  a  whole  was 
studied.  After  a  review  of  general  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  the  subject  was  narrowed 
down  to  a  consideration  of  vocations  which 
are  suitable  for  those  without  sight.  A  voca¬ 
tional  inventory  test  was  given  each  student, 
in  which  he  listed  two  or  three  preferences. 
In  turn,  the  guidance  director  discussed  the 
vocational  possibilities  of  each  student  with 
|  the  faculty  members  under  whose  supervision 
he  would  work  during  the  year.  After  review¬ 
ing  all  information  received  from  these  two 
sources,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  fourteen  vocations  that  offered  possi¬ 
bilities  and  were  of  general  interest  to  the 
class.  Individual  interests  in  other  vocations 
were  handled  by  private  consultation. 

Each  vocation  was  analyzed  from  this  point 
of  view:  does  the  vocation  suit  the  student 
and  does  the  student  suit  the  vocation?  A 
study  was  made  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
necessary  technical  training  and  personal 
qualifications,  wages,  possibilities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 


job  in  relation  to  other  jobs  within  the  same 
vocational  field.  The  student  then  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  this  information  with 
his  own  technical  and  personal  qualifications, 
and  also  a  chance  to  discard  certain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  develop  more  favorable  attitudes. 
His  sense  of  assurance  was  stimulated  by 
thorough  training  in  where  and  how  to  look 
for  work,  how  to  make  application,  follow¬ 
ups,  preparation  for  interviews,  how  to  carry 
out  an  interview,  and  most  important  of  all — 
how  to  hold  a  job  after  it  has  been  secured. 

One  problem  connected  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  a  guidance  course  has  not  been 
adequately  solved — that  is,  the  matter  of  mak¬ 
ing  educational  and  vocational  decisions. 
Some  of  the  students  formulate  their  after¬ 
school  plans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  some, 
with  assistance,  are  guided  toward  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  decision.  Others,  however,  seem  to 
lack  the  ability  to  take  this  step  toward  the 
maturity  of  adult  life,  and  therefore  derive 
only  minor  benefits  from  the  training  course. 
In  group  discussions  they  are  apt  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of 
their  school  companions,  but  they  need  addi¬ 
tional  personal  help  from  their  teachers  if 
they  are  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  prospect 
of  leaving  the  security  of  their  school  life  and 
assuming  mature  responsibilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  course  of  this 
kind  because  the  results  are  so  very  intangible 
and  will  remain  so  for  several  years,  until  such 
time  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  are  making  adequate  after-school  adjust¬ 
ments.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  students 
have  acquired  a  broader  understanding  of 
social  custom  as  well  as  a  keener  sense  of  its 
importance;  have  learned  how  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  in  an  organized  and  systematic  manner; 
have  learned  how  to  analyze  themselves  and 
to  get  along  with  other  people;  and  have 
come  to  realize  more  fully  the  importance  of 
planning  their  future.  This  is  the  sort  of 
training  that  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to 
blind  boys  and  girls. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  OUR  LOWER  GRADES 

DOROTHY  McCUTCHAN 


In  building  a  satisfactory  arithmetic  program 
in  any  school,  the  proper  grade  placement  of 
certain  topics  must  be  determined  by  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  total  arithmetic  setup.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  numbers  are 
taught  systematically  or  incidentally,  the 
fundamental  purpose  for  their  being  taught 
at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  meet  the 
demands  of  social  usage.  The  concept  of 
social  usage  as  implied  here  is  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  the  arithmetical  concepts  needed  for 
intelligent  reading  and  for  understanding 
the  processes  of  quantitative  thinking. 

From  the  time  a  student  first  enters  kinder¬ 
garten,  we  recognize  that  he  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  numbers  and  that  he  displays  a 
variety  of  number  abilities.  At  an  early  pre¬ 
school  age  he  is  conscious  that  he  possesses 
one  nose,  one  mouth,  two  eyes,  two  hands, 
two  feet,  five  fingers  on  each  of  those  two 
hands  and  five  toes  on  each  of  those  two 
feet.  Repeatedly,  we  may  hear  him  proudly 
acclaim  to  a  fellow  playmate  that  he  has  four 
baby  kittens  at  home,  or  that  Santa  Claus 
brought  him  eight  tin  soldiers  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Numbers  are  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
his  daily  living  as  eating  and  sleeping.  In  the 
kindergarten  classroom  we  may  hear  him 
counting  to  himself  as  he  endeavors  to  string 
beads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  or  as  he 
diligently  hammers  away  at  seemingly  un¬ 
wieldy  wooden  pegs.  He  sings  about  the 
“Ten  Little  Indians,”  and  “One,  Two,  Buckle 
My  Shoe”;  he  hears  stories  about  “The  Three 
Bears,”  and  the  “Five  Chinese  Brothers”;  and 
he  plays  games  in  which  he  is  given  three 
chances  to  guess  the  correct  answer. 


By  the  time  our  student  is  ready  for  the 
first  grade,  if  his  intelligence  is  average  or 
above,  he  can  count  to  ten,  or  beyond,  and 
he  has  begun  to  build  up  a  few  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  number  concepts.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  first  grade  his  number  training  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  largely  incidental.  Besides  the 
increased  use  of  numbers  in  his  stories,  his 
songs  and  his  games,  he  is  given  a  variety  of 
concrete  experiences  to  facilitate  his  gaining 
a  basic  understanding  ’of  number  concepts. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  compel  him  to  memo¬ 
rize  abstract  combination  facts.  As  a  means 
of  gratifying  his  natural  curiosity,  he  be¬ 
comes  familiar  with  a  ruler  and  a  yardstick 
(on  which  thumb  tacks  are  inserted  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  inches).  He  is  encouraged  to  meas¬ 
ure  his  desk,  the  window  sill,  the  bookcases, 
or  the  floor,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  develop  a 
sense  of  distance  as  related  to  numbers.  He 
learns  to  discriminate  between  a  pint  and  a 
quart  by  actually  pouring  the  contents  from 
one  bottle  to  another.  Through  a  number  of 
similar  activities,  the  first  grader,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  has  learned,  without  any  partic¬ 
ular  systematic  training,  several  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  addition  combinations  and  a  few  of  the 
subtraction  combinations?  He  has  been  taught 
to  write  on  his  braille  slate  the  numbers  to 
one  hundred  and  he  has  no  difficulty  identi¬ 
fying  his  page  numbers.  » 

With  perhaps  a  little  more  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  bit  more  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  afford 
visually  handicapped  children  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  concrete  experiences  with 
numbers  as  it  is  the  child  with  normal  vision. 
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Obviously,  the  need  is  even  greater,  since  the 
visually  handicapped  child  does  not  have  as 
wide  a  realm  for  making  actual  contacts  with 
objects  as  do  children  with  normal  eyesight. 

In  the  second  grade  the  teaching  of  num¬ 
ber  concepts  begins  to  assume  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  aspect,  with  the  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  combinations  serving  as  the  main 
focal  points  of  emphasis.  The  teacher  recog¬ 
nizes  immediately  that  the  student  finds  the 
'‘doubles”  relatively  easy.  (Two  plus  two  are 
four,  and  three  plus  three  are  six.)  She  notes 
also  that  to  add  a  large  number  to  a  small 
number  (three  plus  nine),  is  considerably 
more  difficult  than  to  add  a  small  number  to 
a  large  number  (nine  plus  three).  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  fact  that  much  more  contact  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  smaller  numbers  than  with  larger 
numbers,  accounts  in  part  for  the  differences 
found.  An  effort  is  made  to  provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  concrete  experiences  with  the  larger 
combinations,  so  as  to  decrease  as  much  as 
possible  the  relative  degree  of  difficulty.  Vari¬ 
ous  number  games  serve  as  an  excellent  means 
of  simplifying  otherwise  difficult  number  con¬ 
cepts.  Written  assignments  are  introduced  in 
the  second  grade  and  become  a  definite  part 
of  the  regular  number  program. 

We  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  drill 
is  necessary,  but  that  if  an  understanding  of 
a  number  concept  precedes  drill,  the  extent 
of  drill  work  can  be  greatly  reduced.  Drills 
should  be  presented  at  intervals  of  decreasing 
frequency.  G.  T.  Buswell,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  says  that  “recent  experimental  evidence 
indicates  in  general,  the  school  has  placed  too 
much  reliance  on  repetition  as  a  means  of 
learning.”  In  some  instances  a  large  amount 
of  drill  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  fix  cer¬ 
tain  processes  and  operations,  because  a  topic 
has  been  presented  before  the  student  is 
sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  fully  the 
meaning.  Understanding  must  come  first. 

The  combinations  are  reviewed  thoroughly 
in  the  third  grade.  Practically  the  entire 


arithmetic  time  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  third  grade  is  devoted  to  addition  and 
subtraction,  with  the  problems  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  difficulty.  Simple  multiplication 
and  division  facts  are  introduced  during  the 
second  semester,  but  frequent  reviews  in  ad¬ 
dition  and  subtraction  are  provided  also. 

Generally  speaking,  the  method  of  adding 
down  is  used  in  regular  addition  problems, 
though  if  an  incoming  student  has  been 
taught  to  add  from  the  bottom  up  before 
transferring  here,  he  is  not  urged  to  change 
his  method.  According  to  recent  surveys, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  actual  re¬ 
sults.  Adding  down  is  only  slightly  preferable. 

The  decomposition  method  is  used  in  sub¬ 
traction,  since  it  seems  to  prove  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  additive  or  Australian 
method.  We  find  also  that  the  rationalizing 
process  of  subtractive-borrowing  is  superior 
to  the  equal-addition  method.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  I  believe,  that  whatever  method 
produces  the  best  results  should  be  the 
method  employed. 

Not  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  speed. 
If  understanding  is  gained  first,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  speed  should  develop  later.  Ac¬ 
curacy  should,  and  does,  take  precedence 
over  speed. 

In  no  other  class  do  I  feel  that  there  is  as 
great  a  need  for  the  adjustment  of  bright 
and  dull  students  as  in  arithmetic.  Dull  chil¬ 
dren  need  considerably  more  explanation 
and  many  more  concrete  illustrations.  They 
require  more  repetition  or  drill  work,  in  order 
to  fix  a  certain  process  in  their  minds.  Bright 
children  object  to  very  much  drill  material. 
Too  much  explanation  and  too  much  drill 
make  the  arithmetic  class  a  regular  “haven 
of  boredom”  for  them.  As  far  as  possible,  we, 
who  teach  arithmetic  in  this  school,  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  adjustment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  student’s  number  ability.  Such 
a  plan,  we  believe,  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
only  fair  way  to  give  the  individual  student 
what  he,  himself,  is  best  able  to  grasp. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

HELEN  PORT 


I  have  heard  teachers  of  primary  grades  say, 
“No,  I  don’t  teach  social  studies  or  social 
science.”  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  do, 
every  day  of  their  teaching  lives,  and  they 
can’t  get  away  from  it.  It  may  not  have  been 
listed  under  that  specific  name  but,  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  included  in  their  reading,  their 
language,  or  any  self-activity  in  which,  with 
little  or  no  conscious  effort,  they  are  meet¬ 
ing  and  even  trying  to  solve  the  current 
problems  of  life. 

Science  may  be  roughly  divided  into  nat¬ 
ural  and  social:  that  is,  into  the  group  of 
sciences  concerned  with  objects  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  physical  world,  and  the  group 
concerned  with  human  affairs — or  the  ideas, 
opinions,  beliefs,  activities,  interests,  pur¬ 
poses,  organizations,  and  associations  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Natural  science  problems  are 
handled  quite  easily  in  the  lower  grades  and 
I  shall  consider  only  the  social  sciences  as 
they  are  concerned  with  effective  social  mem¬ 
bership.  Instruction  in  the  social  sciences  be¬ 
gins  in  the  earliest  years  of  school;  not  with 
the  life  and  institutions  of  people  remote  in 
time,  space,  and  cultural  development,  but 
with  the  simple  social  relationships  of  the 
family  and  neighborhood  and  the  modes  of 
providing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical 
care,  education,  recreation,  cultural  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  security  of  person.  It  starts  with  a 
firsthand  study  of  actual  situations;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  schoolroom — the  class  family 
and  its  relation  to  the  whole  school  family. 
In  that  connection,  there  is  endless  opportu¬ 
nity  to  teach  the  value  of  actual  firsthand 
experiences;  then  to  develop  these  experi¬ 


ences  into  words — the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
helping  in  this  phase — and  chances  again  and 
again  to  repeat  and  add  to  these  early  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  really  the  pupils’  first 
study  of  the  community.  Then  there  is  their 
opportunity  to  contribute.  They  may  wish 
only  to  protect  a  Certain  flower  bed  from  be¬ 
ing  trampled  upon  or  save  the  teeter-totter 
from  destruction,  but  at  least  they  have  the 
experiences  of  seeing,  discussing  the  matter, 
and  caring  for  something.  Then  they  may 
also  begin  to  take  part  in  an  adult  activity, 
and  their  appreciation  of  home,  school  and 
community  naturally  increases.  They  learn 
that  we,  as  adults,  as  well  as  they,  as  children, 
must  share  in  community  interests;  such,  for 
instance,  as  safety  drives.  To  take  part  in  an 
activity  in  which  an  adult  is  engaged  is  of 
untold  value  to  a  child.  Certain  definite  geo¬ 
graphic  concepts  develop  in  the  thinking  of 
young  children  in  their  study  of  a  commu¬ 
nity.  The  farm  unit  suggests  ways  in  which 
the  farmer’s  work  is  related  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  An  excursion  to  the  post  office,  or  even 
a  grocery  store,  leads  to  discussions  of  ways 
in  which  things  are  taken  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  problem  of  transportation  is 
quite  naturally  developed,  and  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  people  brought  to  light.  Then, 
later,  Indian  and  pioneer  life  in  local  regions 
emphasize  the  basic  importance  of  man’s 
progress.  The  observance  of  national  holidays 
calls  attention  to  contributions  which  indi¬ 
viduals  have  made  to  the  nation’s  progress. 

Very  often  the  social  science  program  for 
the  first  three  years  of  school  is  given  no 
grade  designation.  Application  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  instruction  in  the  social  sciences 
should  be  conditioned  by  the  experience  and 
power  level  of  the  child  suggests  a  progres¬ 
sive  and  progressively  recurring  theme — the 
same  theme  developed  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex.  For  instance,  consider  the 
farm  unit  previously  mentioned.  The  little 
people  in  our  kindergarten  room  take  a  very 
vital  interest  in  this  project  according  to  their 
grade  level.  They  learn  new  words;  for  in¬ 
stance,  silo  and  silage,  or  ensilage.  They  even 
like  their  lettuce  better  because  the  cow’s 
silage  is  her  lettuce,  so  to  speak.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  spontaneous  discussion  and  addi¬ 
tions  by  members  of  the  group.  As  pupils  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  following  grades,  ways  and 
means  improve  and  a  much  more  complex 
understanding  of  the  whole  is  a  result. 

Now,  to  consider  another  aspect  of  social 
studies.  Never  before  has  the  school  recog¬ 
nized  so  keenly  its  responsibility  in  preparing 
children  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  age  of  the  child-centered  school 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  growth  of  the 
individual  child  is  given  attention. 

He  must  learn  how  to  be  a  good  son,  a  de¬ 
sirable  neighbor,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  later 
a  wise  parent.  He  must  be  healthier,  happier, 
wiser  and  nobler  because  he  has  gone  to 
school.  This  requires  the  building  of  so¬ 
cial  character  and  supersedes  all  academic 
achievements.  Enter  our  kindergarten  some 
day  and  compare  it  with  the  schools  of  long 
ago.  Jerry  might  be  watering  the  plants;  Ida 
Mae  might  be  cleaning  the  playhouse.  Bob¬ 
bie  might  be  looking  at  pictures  in  books 
from  the  table.  Dickie  might  be  building  a 
track,  and  suddenly  Bobbie  might  decide  to 
send  a  big  “semi”  down  its  incline.  If  it  didn’t 
go  down  we  might  hear,  “Darn  that  old 
thing,”  and  on  top  of  it  Dickie  might  howl, 
“He  spoiled  my  track.”  Those  who  are  being 
helped  to  make  clay  animals  are  left  while 
guidance  goes  immediately  to  straighten  out 
this  undemocratic  situation.  Finally,  with  the 


whole  group  together  the  affair  is  settled,  a 
sharing  attitude  is  resumed  and  the  hum  and 
noise  in  the  room  is  again  pleasant  and  busy. 
They  have  learned  that  “we  must  live  to¬ 
gether  pleasantly  or  live  separately — and  who 
wants  to  live  alone  on  a  desert  isle?” 

Finally  the  free  period  is  over.  Children 
clean  up  and  put  away  materials  carefully. 
They  have  had  their  opportunity  to  co-op¬ 
erate,  share,  develop  initiative,  acquire  habits 
of  neatness.  They  have  had  a  lesson  in  social 
studies,  but  it  was  called  “free  play”  or 
“work”  on  the  program.  Again  they  might 
discuss  the  proper  time  to  go  to  bed,  the  best 
foods  to  eat,  the  care  of  the  teeth,  table  man¬ 
ners,  cleaning  the  walks,  ways  of  helping 
others.  They  have  had  another  lesson  in  so¬ 
cial  studies,  but  we  called  it  a  “conversation” 
period.  In  the  grades  following,  you  may  be 
sure  the  pupils  are  having  plenty  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic — much  more  than  in 
years  ago;  but  they  are  spelling  words  that 
they  use  or  wish  to  add  to  their  vocabulary 
or  making  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic  rela¬ 
tive  to  costs  in  our  own  school  and  thereby 
also  learning  a  lesson  in  appreciative  values 
as  well  as  arithmetical.  They  are  having  a 
social  lesson  in  reality. 

We  are  glad  that  the  study  of  social  science 
is  leading  away  from  dictatorship  and  to¬ 
ward  democratic  government.  Previously,  the 
teacher  did  the  thinking,  directing,  control¬ 
ling  and  governing  of  her  entire  flock.  How, 
then,  could  children  gain  practice  in  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking,  self-control,  self-govern¬ 
ment?  Children  will  never  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  pleasantly  by  sitting  in  straight  rows 
with  their  hands  folded  looking  at  the  backs 
of  those  in  front.  Their  little  bodies  may  be 
obedient,  but  their  little  minds  are  wandering 
in  devious  ways,  some  not  altogether  desir¬ 
able.  Today  our  classroom  discussions  range, 
even  in  a  kindergarten,  from  “presidential 
elections”  to  “how  much  must  one  earn  to 
support  a  family?”  Every  one  has  a  right  to 
express  himself  freely;  much  often  comes  to 
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light  to  be  clarified.  The  teacher  stands  some¬ 
what  aside  in  these  discussions,  is  always 
ready  to  give  help  and  encouragement,  but 
offers  little  unless  appealed  to  by  the  class. 
The  discussions  indulged  in  by  the  pupils  are 
far  more  valuable  than  formal  recitations. 

In  the  old-type  school  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  correct  false  impressions,  since  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  allowed  to  express  themselves. 
I  have  actually  observed  a  school  of  this  kind. 
Of  course  the  room  is  not  as  orderly  or  as 
quiet  now,  but  neither  is  a  democracy  as 
regimented  as  a  dictatorship.  There  are  some 
people  who  dominate  and  others  who  are 
willing  to  be  dominated,  and  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  democracy  to  have  neither  type. 

In  preparing  young  people  for  effective 
citizenship  in  a  democracy,  the  course  in  so¬ 
cial  sciences  can  do  much.  The  training  and 
consistent  endeavor  to  emphasize  community 
responsibility  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
program  cannot  begin  too  early. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  insist  that  students 
learn  something  about  American  history  and 
study  the  fundamentals  of  democratic  theory 
as  exemplified  in  national,  state,  and  city 
governments.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  stir 
young  people’s  imagination  with  inspired 
statements  of  political  faith  such  as  the  Pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  for 
youth  is  proverbially  idealistic.  There  is  no 
one  reared  in  our  American  schools  today 
who  does  not  thrill  to  some  of  these  simple, 
moving  phrases,  and  yet  our  social  problem  is 
how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and 
its  practical  application.  Unless  students  have 
developed  somewhere  along  the  road  through 
school  a  lively  sense  of  community  service 
and  community  responsibility,  the  program 
of  citizenship  education  has  missed  its  mark. 
Knowledge  of  history  is  not  enough;  under¬ 
standing  of  governmental  theory  is  not 
enough;  idealism  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  built  up  in  our  social  studies  programs  real 
situations  providing  training  in  responsibil¬ 


ities  and  the  observance  of  law.  Through  va¬ 
rious  social  activities  designed  to  build  in¬ 
terest  in  citizenship  and  governmental  prob¬ 
lems  there  can  be  a  real  correlation  between 
school  government  and  community  or  civic 
government. 

Of  course,  the  age  level  of  the  pupils  varies, 
and  so  the  development  of  these  citizenship 
problems  varies  accordingly.  In  the  kinder¬ 
garten  the  problem  is  one  of  helpful  sharing 
in  daily  activities;  whereas,  at  the  high  school 
level  definite  steps  can  be  taken  to  promote 
interest  in  effective  citizenship.  Students 
could  prepare  a  specialized  library  for  use  in 
formal  or  informal  discussions,  there  could 
be  public  affairs  conferences  and  numerous 
assemblies  arranged  by  students.  There 
could  be  round-table  discussions  under  the 
leadership  of  technical  advisors,  with  keynote 
talks  by  authorities  in  the  field. 

Children  of  a  lower  age  level  can  under¬ 
stand  and  help  solve  community  problems — 
such  as  campaigns  against  smoke,  careless 
paper  disposal,  and  unnecessary  noise.  The 
working  out  of  these  civic  problems  will 
bring  to  the  children  a  realization  that  they 
themselves  are  all  a  part  of  the  community 
and  therefore  a  real  part  of  a  great  democ¬ 
racy  and  there  is  built  up  in  them  the  desire 
for  true  citizenship  in  that  democracy. 

Surely,  at  the  present  time,  our  program 
in  social  studies  must  include  community 
problems,  and  plan  for  the  effective  member¬ 
ship  of  pupils  as  citizens.  The  problem  of 
each  teacher  today  is  one  of  such  infinite 
understanding  and  use  of  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  that  she  is  able  to  be  a  guide  for  her 
pupils.  If  she  thoroughly  believes  in  training 
for  citizenship,  her  problem  is  half  solved  and 
if  her  applications  develop  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  pupils’  interests,  she  will  go  far. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  the 
idea  of  training  for  citizenship  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  so  important  in  her  program  of  social 
studies  that  “government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish.” 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BLIND-MADE 
PRODUCTS  RATING  PLAN 


Office  of  Production  Management 
Division  of  Priorities 


The  Division  of  Priorities  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  has  formulated  a 
plan  known  as  the  “Blind-Made  Products 
Rating  Plan”  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
scarce  materials  required  for  the  production 
of  certain  products  made  by  blind  workers. 

1.  This  is  an  Optional  Plan 

If  a  producer  of  Blind-Made  Products,  or 
his  supplier,  can  now  obtain  the  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  such  products 
and  can  meet  his  schedule  of  deliveries,  the 
Division  of  Priorities  expects  him  to  continue 
to  operate  without  the  assistance  of  the  Plan. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
or  impossible  to  procure  such  materials,  or 
suitable  substitute  materials,  the  Plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  their  procurement.  Before 
making  application  to  operate  under  the  Plan, 
the  producer  must  make  use  of  available  ma¬ 
terials  already  in  his  own  inventory  and  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  procure  the  ma¬ 
terials  without  preference  rating  assistance. 

2.  The  Plan  is  Limited  to  Scarce  Materials 
Essential  to  the  Production  of  Blind-Made 
Products 

The  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Plan  shall 
be  used  only  to  procure  scarce  materials  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Blind-Made 
Products. 

Any  manufacturer  desiring  to  use  this  plan 
should  (i)  submit  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
finished  articles  he  manufactures  (2)  make  a 
written  request  for  reporting  forms. 


3.  Procedure  to  Qualify  under  Blind-Made 

Products  Rating  Plan 

If  a  producer  of  Blind-Made  Products  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  products  in  order  to 
meet  his  delivery  schedules  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Plan,  he  should  write  the 
Health  Supplies  Branch,  Division  of  Priori¬ 
ties,  Office  of  Production  Management,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  Form  PD-166  “Require¬ 
ments  for  Scarce  Materials  Filed  under  Blind- 
Made  Products  Rating  Order  No.  P-82.” 
Upon  receipt  of  this  form,  he  should  complete 
three  copies  and  forward  them  to  the  same 
office,  indicating  in  the  space  provided  there¬ 
on  the  estimated  number  of  copies  of  the 
Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Order  No.  P-82 
which  the  Producer  and  his  Suppliers  will  re¬ 
quire  in  applying  the  Preference  Rating  to 
rated  deliveries.  The  Division  of  Priorities  will 
thereupon  approve  or  disapprove  his  applica¬ 
tion.  If  the  application  is  approved,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  will  also  approve  or  modify  the  require¬ 
ments  for  scarce  materials  set  forth  in  Report 
PD-166  and  will  thereupon  issue  to  the  Pro¬ 
ducer  a  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Order 
assigning  a  preference  rating  of  A-8  to  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  producer  of  those  quantities  of 
scarce  materials  approved  for  rating.  The 
quantity  rated  will  be  indicated  by  certifica¬ 
tion  on  Form  PD-166  which  will  be  returned 
to  him. 

The  producer  shall  immediately  execute  an 
acceptance  of  the  Order  in  the  manner  therein 
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provided  and  send  the  same  to  the  Health 
Supplies  Branch  Division  of  Priorities,  Office 
of  Production  Management,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  may  thereafter  execute  additional 
copies  for  his  suppliers  as  explained  in  para¬ 
graph  5  of  this  letter. 

4.  Authorizations 

The  producer  will  submit  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  calendar  quarter  his  request  for 
a  preference  rating  for  deliveries  by  his  sup¬ 
pliers  of  scarce  materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  Blind-Made  Products  for  that 
period.  Such  request  will  also  be  made  by 
filing  Form  PD-166,  which  in  each  case  will 
contain  information  enabling  the  Division  of 
Priorities  to  make  an  accurate  determination 
of  scarce  material  requirements  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Blind-Made  Products  during  the 
ensuing  calendar  quarter.  The  first  period  for 
which  application  will  be  considered  will  be 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1942. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  making  his  first 
report,  the  producer  may  not  have  available 
such  records  as  will  permit  an  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate  determination  of  scarce  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  the  ensuing  calendar  quarter.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  estimate  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  reasonable  and  prudent  manner 
and  should  be  fully  explained  in  a  letter  ac¬ 
companying  the  first  report  filed  by  the 
producer. 

In  connection  with  the  estimate  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  volume  in  the  first  report,  sup¬ 
porting  information  must  be  retained  in  a 
form  which  will  be  readily  subject  to  identifi¬ 
cation  and  inspection  by  a  Field  Inspector  of 
the  Division  of  Priorities. 

In  the  second  and  all  subsequent  reports  to 
be  filed,  book  records  shall  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  establishing  Blind-Made  Products  re¬ 
quirements,  rather  than  the  estimates  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  first  report. 

5.  Use  of  Blind-Made  Products  Bating  Order 
to  Obtain  Deliveries  of  Scarce  Materials 

When  the  Division  of  Priorities  has  granted 


its  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Order  to  a 
producer,  the  latter  must  execute  and  detach 
the  acceptance  of  the  Order  issued  to  him,  and 
return  it  to  the  Division  of  Priorities. 

The  Order  issued  to  a  producer  will  bear 
a  serial  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Priorities.  The  producer  will  transmit 
an  extension  copy  of  such  Order  to  each  Sup¬ 
plier  to  whose  deliveries  of  scarce  materials 
the  preference  rating  is  to  be  applied.  After 
a  copy  of  the  Order  has  been  served  on  a 
supplier,  the  producer  will  indicate  the  Order 
number,  serial  number  and  preference  rating 
on  all  purchase  orders  which  the  producer 
gives  to  the  supplier.  This  will  automatically 
make  the  preference  rating  assigned  available 
on  all  such  subsequent  orders.  If  any  producer 
applies  the  rating  in  excess  of  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Division  of  Priorities,  his 
Order  will  be  immediately  revoked. 

6.  "Extension  of  Order  by  Suppliers 

After  a  producer  has  received  a  Blind-Made 
Products  Rating  Order  and  a  preference  rat¬ 
ing  has  been  assigned  to  deliveries  of  scarce 
materials  to  him,  his  supplier  may  in  turn 
require  the  assistance  of  the  same  rating  to 
make  possible  his  deliveries  to  the  producer. 

The  supplier  may  extend  the  preference 
rating  to  his  sub-supplier  by  signing  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  his  own  name  on  an  extension 
copy  of  the  Blind-Made  Products  Rating 
Order  which  has  been  issued  to  the  producer. 
He  shall  send  the  executed  acceptance  to  the 
Division  of  Priorities,  and  an  extension  copy 
of  the  Order  to  each  of  his  sub-suppliers  to 
whose  deliveries  he  applies  the  rating.  Each 
supplier  or  sub-supplier  may  re-extend  the 
preference  rating  by  following  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure. 

In  applying  the  preference  rating  each  sup¬ 
plier  shall  endorse  his  purchase  order  with  the 
Order  Number,  serial  number  and  preference 
rating  given  the  producer.  The  preference 
rating  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  delivery  of 
materials  which  the  supplier  or  sub-supplier 
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requires  to  make  possible  his  deliveries  which 
have  been  rated  under  the  Order. 

Extensions  of  the  original  preference  rating 
carry  the  same  preference  rating  of  A-8. 

The  producer,  and  each  supplier  who  ap¬ 
plies  the  preference  rating,  shall  fill  out  and 
execute  each  month  a  report  of  application  of 
preference  ratings  on  Form  PD-81,  attached 
to  the  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Order  and 
send  Form  PD-81  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  succeeding  month,  to  the  Division 
of  Priorities. 

7.  Relief  Provisions 

A  producer  may  find  after  filing  a  report 
that  the  authorized  quantities  of  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  are  inadequate  for  his  current  produc¬ 
tion  of  Blind-Made  Products.  In  such  case,  he 
should  execute  an  Interim  Report  on  Form 
PD-166  for  the  materials  required  for  the 
current  calendar  quarter  and  send  it  to  the 
Division  of  Priorities  with  a  full  letter  of  ex¬ 
planation  or  file  an  application  for  a  Prefer¬ 
ence  Rating  Certificate  on  Form  PD-i  in  the 
usual  manner  for  any  materials,  delivery  of 
which,  requires  a  higher  rating  than  A-8. 


When  a  producer’s  requirements  of  scarce 
materials  are  smaller  than  the  normal  com¬ 
mercially  procurable  or  manufacturing  quan¬ 
tity  thereof,  he  may  show  on  Form  PD-166, 
the  quantities  it  is  necessary  to  order,  provided 
explanation  is  made  to  the  Division  of  Priori¬ 
ties.  Any  excess  must  be  deducted  by  the 
producer  in  determining  future  requirements. 

General 

The  producer  and  all  suppliers  must  main¬ 
tain  accurate  records  of  all  applications  of  the 
preference  rating  to  deliveries  of  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  under  the  Blind-Made  Products  Rating 
Order,  so  that  the  same  may  readily  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  Field  Inspector  of  the  Division 
of  Priorities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proper  use  of  this 
Plan  should  enable  a  producer  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  Blind-Made  Products  without 
interference  with  the  Defense  Program.  In¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  Plan  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Health  Supplies  Branch,  Division  of 
Priorities,  Office  of  Production  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Miss  Goldthwaite,  who  recently  retired  as  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  The 
New  York  Public  Library,  is  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  both  here  and  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  past  years  she  has  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  has  edited  The 
Braille  Boo\  Review.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Moon  Society  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London. 

Under  the  reorganized  plan  of  publication 
it  is  expected  that  the  Outlook  will  broaden 
its  scope  and  go  forward  in  growing  useful¬ 
ness  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 

of  blind  people.  ^  ^  T 

r  r  Robert  B.  Irwin 


NEW  OUTLOOK  PLAN 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  The  Teachers  Forum  with  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  beginning  with  this  issue. 
The  magazine  will  comprise  sixty-four  pages 
instead  of  forty-eight  pages  as  formerly.  The 
purpose  of  this  consolidation  is  to  produce  one 
professional  magazine  of  interest  to  all  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind.  It  bears  the  title  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  a  name  distinguished  by  thirty- 
five  years  of  tradition  in  this  field.  It  is 
planned  to  include  in  its  sixty-four  pages  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  pages  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  matter,  which  is  about  equivalent  to 
the  space  occupied  by  The  Teachers  Forum. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Editor  of  The  Teachers 
Forum  since  1937,  will  become  Associate  Ed¬ 
itor,  in  charge  of  the  educational  section. 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  since  1931,  will 
continue  as  Associate  Editor  in  charge  of  the 
section  devoted  to  social  work  with  the  blind. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  special  sections  may  be 
developed  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Foundation  considers  itself  fortunate 
to  have  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Lucy 
Armistead  Goldthwaite  as  Managing  Editor. 


PRIORITIES  ON  BLIND-MADE 
PRODUCTS 

The  word  “priorities”  is  probably  used 
more  today  than  any  other  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Realizing  that  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  cer¬ 
tain  scarce  materials,  such  as  wire,  handles, 
etc.,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber  and  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon  took  this  up  with  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  with  the  result  that 
Preference  Rating  Order  No.  P-82  has  been 
granted  to  the  producers  of  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  has 
sent  copies  of  the  “Explanation  of  Blind- 
made  Products  Rating  Plan”  (a  reprint  of 
which  appears  in  another  section  of  this 
magazine)  to  all  workshops  for  the  blind. 
Any  requests  for  further  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  Rating  Plan  should  be  addressed 
to  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  Mr. 
Kleber  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  you  in  every 
way  possible.  However,  your  official  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  priority  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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Edited  by  the  First  Vice-President 


“THE  A.A.W.B.  WILL  DO  ITS  PART” 

Dear  Fellow  Members: 

Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  1942  from  the 
officers  and  Board  of  Directors  of  your  As¬ 
sociation. 

There  is  every  reason  for  us  to  look  ahead 
with  courage  and  sensible  optimism  to  the 
year  that  lies  before  us  regardless  of  anything 
that  has  happened.  The  treachery  of  Japan 
and  her  Allies  which  plunged  the  United 
States  into  the  world  conflict,  stunned  us  only 
for  the  moment.  What  these  enemies  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  a  peace-loving  nation  failed  to 
realize,  was  that  the  atrocity  which  they  com¬ 
mitted  was  to  light  a  spark  which  imme¬ 
diately  welded  our  nation  into  a  spirit  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  effort  which  has 
probably  never  before  been  equalled,  certainly 
never  in  this  nation.  The  single  purpose  of 
our  Government,  backed  up  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  to  carry  forward  this  war  to  a  victory 
that  will  be  so  final  as  to  ensure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world. 

As  I  write  these  lines  to  you,  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  this  country,  are  thinking  and 
doing  what  they  can  to  aid  in  this  war  effort. 
Our  singleness  of  purpose,  our  common  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  strong  human  ties  which  bind  us 
together  during  these  trying  days,  will  carry 
us  through  to  ultimate  victory.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done.  Our 
Association  at  the  present  time  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  membership,  but  that  mem¬ 
bership  is  loyal  and  active. 

The  first  step  toward  increasing  the  useful¬ 


ness  of  the  A.A.W.B.  should  be  to  increase 
its  membership  immediately,  soliciting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  every  person  associated,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  work  for  the  blind.  If  this  is 
to  be  done  quickly,  each  member  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  should  constitute  himself,  or  her¬ 
self,  as  a  committee  of  one  to  obtain  new 
members  for  the  Association. 

When  inviting  applicants  for  membership 
to  the  A.A.W.B.  the  following  points  might 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  A.A.W.B.  is  a  national  association 
composed  of  workers  in  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind.  In  addition,  lay  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  work  for  the  blind  are  eligible. 

2.  The  A.A.W.B.  has  only  individual  mem¬ 
berships;  therefore,  any  number  of  persons 
from  an  agency  for  the  blind  may  participate. 
In  fact,  only  the  smallest  agency  should  be 
content  with  one  representative.  Larger  agen¬ 
cies  should  have  as  many  as  may  be  interested, 
for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  are  manifold. 

3.  While  the  A.A.W.B.  is  a  conference 
group  meeting  biannually,  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
portant  work  is  carried  on  in  the  interim  by 
standing  and  special  committees.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  these  committees  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Committee  on  the  Care, 
Training  and  Aftercare  of  U.S.  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers.  There  are  many  other  committees  too 
numerous  to  list  here.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
accounted  for  in  the  Proceedings. 

4.  A  full  report  of  the  biannual  convention 
is  contained  in  the  Proceedings;  and,  through 
a  recent  arrangement  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  contains  special  information  relating  to 
the  A.A.W.B.  under  the  heading  of  “News 
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and  Views.”  The  Outlook  is  issued  five  times 
a  year.  Both  the  Proceedings  and  the  Outlook 
are  sent  to  active  members  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
free,  as  they  are  included  in  the  membership 
fee.  The  membership  fee  is  $5.00  for  the 
biennium. 

5.  Application  cards  for  membership  are 
available  by  writing  to  Secretary-General 
Alfred  Allen,  c/o  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

I  hope  that  this  appeal  for  increased  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  taken  seriously  by  all  members 
of  the  Association.  Two  of  the  Section  Chair¬ 
men  are  already  actively  soliciting  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  group.  Nothing  will  happen 
unless  you  make  up  your  minds  right  now  to 
get  at  least  two  additional  members  for  the 
A.A.W.B.  within  the  next  thirty  days.  If  you 
put  it  off,  the  chances  are  you  will  forget  it. 

We  do  not  need  additional  members  simply 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
We  do  need  the  co-operation,  the  advice  and 
help  that  those  interested  in  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  can  give  by  pooling  their 
interests  with  this  old  and  recognized  na¬ 
tional  association.  And  all  of  those  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind,  directly  or  indirectly, 
need  the  strength  and  support  which  can  be 
had  only  through  a  strong,  active  and,  if 
necessary  for  the  cause,  militant  association. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  write  either  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  the  Chairman  of  your  Sec¬ 
tion,  or  directly  to  me.  We  shall  all  do  any¬ 
thing  we  can  to  help  you  in  this  endeavor  to 
increase  our  membership. 

May  I  now  wish  you  Godspeed,  good  health 
and  good  fortune  during  1942. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President 

FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

The  Secretary-General  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cablegram  from  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London:  “The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  expresses  very  cordial  thanks  for 
your  Association’s  encouraging  and  stimulat¬ 


ing  message  and  sends  its  wholehearted  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  wishes  in  the  trials  to  which 
your  nation  is  now  subjected  in  being  directly 
involved  in  the  world-wide  struggle  of  the 
nations  which  stand  for  freedom  against 
tyranny  and  aggression.  Eagar.” 

The  Secretary-General  wishes  to  point  out 
that  dues  for  the  current  biennium  (1941- 
1942)  are  now  much  overdue  in  the  case  of 
certain  members  and  that  such  dues  should 
be  paid  immediately.  Members  who  do  not 
respond  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  receive 
their  copies  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  and 
their  names  will  be  removed  from  the  mail¬ 
ing  list.  Dues  should  be  sent  to  Alfred 
Allen,  Secretary-General,  620  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Winnetka,  Illinois. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Again,  the  bulletins  received  from  Frank  A. 
Wrench,  Chairman,  are  the  only  word  the 
editor  has  received  from  various  standing 
committees.  And  again,  these  bulletins  are  full 
of  interesting  items  which  we  are  passing  on 
to  members  of  the  Association. 

A  report  from  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor, 
Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“The  stand  operators  in  Oklahoma,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  Oklahoma  City  on  October  17.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Smith  presided.  The  stands  in  Oklahoma  had 
a  total  sale  last  year  of  about  $161,000.  Every 
operator  in  the  group  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  present  activity  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  is  most  excellent.  The  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  agreed  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  have  some  assistance,  and  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  employ  an  assistant  for  him  as  soon  as 
a  suitable  person  could  be  found.” 

Floyd  Lacey,  in  Texas,  received  approval 
from  the  president  of  a  brick  manufacturing 
company  there  to  employ  one  blind  man  in 
each  of  ten  brick  plants  on  a  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  hand-molded  bricks.  The  process  of  mak- 
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ing  them  by  hand  consists  of  filling  the  molds 
with  clay  and  emptying  on  a  drying  board. 

From  Ohio,  Everett  R.  Steece  reports:  “We 
have  been  concentrating  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  stands  within  our  program 
and  are  happy  to  report  that  much  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  these 
improvements,  we  have  secured  nine  permits 
for  additional  stands  which  are  being  set  up 
as  quickly  as  time  permits.” 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hulbert  of  Wisconsin  reports 
that  they  have  placed  a  boy  on  a  job  stuffing 
cloth  animals.  He  has  little  sight  and  his  sense 
of  touch  is  a  big  asset.  Miss  Hulbert  also  re¬ 
ports  that  a  girl  is  now  working  in  a  paper  box 
factory  assembling  paper  box  partitions.  She 
has  little  sight,  but  the  job  can  be  done  by  a 
totally  blind  person. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  RATE 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  again  ex¬ 
pressed  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  blind 
people  and  deserves  thanks  for  its  efforts  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  the  blind  with  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  citizens.  On  October  14, 
1941,  the  President  approved  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  permitting  the  Postmaster  General  to 
extend  to  braille  writers  and  other  appliances 
for  the  blind  a  postage  rate  of  one  cent  g 
pound  when  such  articles  are  shipped  for  re¬ 
pair  purposes  either  by  a  blind  individual  or 
a  non-profit  agency  for  the  blind  to  a  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  when  being  returned  by  such 
non-profit  agency  after  repair. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  to  post  offices : 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General 
Washington,  December  22,  1941 

Order  No.  16599. 

Paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  section  627,  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  of  1940,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  Postmaster  General  may  in  his  discre¬ 
tion  extend  this  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or 


fraction  thereof  to  reproducers  for  sound-repro¬ 
duction  records  for  the  blind,  or  parts  thereof, 
and,  when  mailed  to  be  repaired  or  being  re¬ 
turned  after  repair,  to  Braille  writers  and  other 
appliances  for  the  blind,  or  parts  thereof,  which 
are  the  property  of  State  governments  or  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof,  or  of  public  libraries,  or  of 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  not  conducted  for 
private  profit,  or  of  blind  individuals,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  (39  U.S.C.  331, 
Supp.  V,  as  amended  by  Public,  No.  270,  ap¬ 
proved  October  14,  1941). 

3.  Organizations,  institutions,  libraries,  or 
other  agencies  desiring  to  send  or  receive  repro¬ 
ducers  for  sound-reproduction  records  or  parts 
thereof,  and  Braille  writers  and  other  appliances 
for  the  blind,  or  parts  thereof,  at  the  rate  pre¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  1  of  this  section  shall 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  not 
conducted  for  private  profit. 

4.  Parcels,  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight 
prescribed  for  fourth-class  matter,  containing 
reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  and  Braille  writers 
and  other  appliances  for  the  blind,  or  parts 
thereof,  to  be  acceptable  for  mailing  under  this 
section  must  be  sent  for  repair  purposes  only  or 
returned  after  repair,  shall  be  securely  packed 
or  wrapped,  and  shall  bear  the  words: 

Appliance  for  the  Blind 
Sent  for  Repair 
Act  of  October  14,  1941 

below  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  which 
must  appear  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
address  side  of  the  envelope,  wrapper,  or  address 
label,  the  postage  stamps  to  cover  postage  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
pound  to  be  placed  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

Frank  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  General 

It  is  important  that  the  proper  wording  set 
forth  shall  be  affixed  to  such  parcels.  Shippers 
should  be  very  careful  to  wrap  such  parcels 
carefully  so  that  they  will  not  be  injured  in 
the  mail. 

In  case  the  local  postal  authorities  are  not 
familiar  with  this  regulation,  it  is  suggested 
that  their  attention  be  called  to  Order  No. 
16599  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  on 
December  22,  1941. 


Robert  B.  Irwin 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  PRESIDENT  REPORTS 

President  M.  C.  Migel  summed  up  the 
Foundation’s  work  for  1941,  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  increasing  activity  ahead,  in 
his  report  at  the  annual  meeting.  He  empha¬ 
sized,  as  did  the  widespread  press  comment 
which  the  report  inspired,  the  work  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which,  with 
the  Foundation’s  building  as  its  nerve  center, 
and  under  the  direction  of  C.  C.  Kleber,  goes 
on  each  month  from  strength  to  strength. 

“Fifty-four  workshops  for  the  blind  in  26 
states,”  President  Migel  said,  “are  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  government  orders  which  are 
allocated  by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
organized  by  and  affiliated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Brooms,  mops, 
deck  swabs,  mattresses,  cocoa  mats,  pillow¬ 
cases,  whisk  brooms,  mailing  bags,  mop 
handles  and  Nib-Link  mats  are  among  the 
articles  bought  by  the  Government  from  the 
workshops.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Act  the  Government  is  pur¬ 
chasing  its  requirements  from  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  at  a  fair  market  price  set  by  a 
committee  of  federal  purchasing  officials  and 
others  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  practice  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  several  hundred  blind  people  to 
withdraw  from  the  relief  rolls.  Mr.  Migel 
cited  the  actual  number  of  blind  people  em¬ 
ployed  part  or  full  time  on  these  orders  at 
2,219. 

Education  Projects  Under  Way 

Mr.  Migel  stressed  in  his  report  the  increas¬ 
ing  part  which  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  taking  in  promoting  progressive 


education  and  special  methods  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 
sightless  throughout  the  United  States.  Three 
related  projects  already  under  way  are  the 
Dramatic  Arts  Project,  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project  and  the  Teaching  Model 
Project. 

The  Dramatic  Arts  Project,  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  Mr.  Migel  explained,  has  sent  three 
professional  coaches  to  eleven  schools  for  the 
blind  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  giving  poise  and  self- 
confidence  to  young  sightless  students  through 
the  use  of  dramatics,  and  to  train  teachers  to 
carry  on  this  work  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  school.  “The  results  of  the 
coaches’  work,”  President  Migel  said,  “have 
been  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  in  the  various  schools, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  year  or  two 
practically  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  will  include  dramatics  work  as 
one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  general 
training.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  dramatics 
work  in  the  schools,  the  Foundation,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  is  establishing  a  small  library 
of  braille  transcriptions  of  plays  and  prompt 
books  demonstrated  to  be  suitable  for  use  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind. 

“The  Talking  Book  Education  Project  is 
designed  to  work  out  a  system  whereby  braille 
books  and  Talking  Books  may  be  made  to 
supplement  each  other  in  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.  A  study  of  the  possibilities,  made 
possible  through  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  disclosed  the  fact  that  Talking 
Books  can  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the 
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education  of  blind  children,  since  they  enable 
the  pupils  to  cover  two  or  three  times  as  much 
reading  matter  in  a  given  length  of  time  as  is 
possible  in  braille.” 

In  line  with  the  general  recognition  that  the 
use  of  models  is  an  important  step  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  blind  children,  Mr.  Migel  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Foundation  is  now  at  work 
on  a  Teaching  Model  Project  designed  to 
make  available,  without  cost  to  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  models  which  can  be 
used  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Foundation  in  the  Field 

Commenting  on  the  field  service  of  the 
Foundation  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
President  Migel  noted  the  success  which  had 
been  achieved  in  Maine,  where  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  efforts  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  provi¬ 
sion  for  services  for  the  adult  blind  of  Maine 
have  at  last  been  brought  to  fruition.  The 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  there  has 
now  been  vested  with  authority  and  funds 
with  which  to  carry  forward  such  services. 

Officers  for  the  Year 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting:  M.  C.  Migel,  President; 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Vice-President-Treas¬ 
urer;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Secretary;  A.  H. 
Gieg,  Assistant  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary. 

PLANS  FOR  NATIONAL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

During  the  recent  annual  round-tables  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  for  planning  the  Foundation’s  two  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  May  io  to  16,  New  Orleans, 
held  a  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Miss  Stella  E.  Plants,  Supervisor,  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Family  Service  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“Co-ordination  of  Assistance  and  Services 
for  the  Blind”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  first 
meeting.  A  representative  of  a  state  agency 
for  the  blind  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  and 
a  representative  of  a  county  welfare  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  the  other  speaker. 

The  second  meeting  will  be  on  the  subject 
of  “When  Blindness  Comes — What?”  One 
speaker  will  be  an  ophthalmologist  and  an¬ 
other  will  be  a  medical  social  worker.  A 
psychiatric  social  worker  will  be  the  discus¬ 
sion  leader. 

MEETING  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  held 
at  the  Foundation  headquarters  on  December 
1 8,  1941,  Mr.  Mason  H.  Bigelow  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Gould  &  Wilkie,  One  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Law  School. 

In  1934  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  served  as  the  president  of 
that  organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  taking  an 
active  part  on  various  committees  of  these  as¬ 
sociations.  He  is  also  a  trustee  and  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Public  Education  Association. 


The  Seventy-third  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1941,  has  just  been  published 
and  gives  verbal  and  pictorial  evidence  of  the 
wide  range  and  successful  operation  of  this 
national  publishing  house  for  the  blind. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Wichita  (Kansas)  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  is  operating  so  successfully  that  Mr. 
Morgret  considers  his  job  finished  in  that 
territory.  We  originally  estimated  that  the 
City  of  Wichita  would  eventually  be  good 
for  approximately  $10,000  a  year  under  the 
Retail  Sales  Plan.  For  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  10  the  sales  amounted  to  $344.65.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  Wichita.  Mr.  Morgret  is  now 
in  Minneapolis  where  he  is  setting  up  the 
Retail  Sales  Plan  for  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind.  We  are  assigning  Mr.  Morgret 
to  territories  in  the  order  in  which  we  receive 
requests,  so  if  you  are  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  such  a  plan  in  your  territory,  we  suggest 
that  you  notify  this  office. 

The  “Production  Manual  for  Mop  Han¬ 
dles”  has  just  been  completed  and  we  suggest 
that  those  shops  interested  in  this  article  send 
in  for  a  copy  immediately.  At  the  present 
time  only  one  workshop  in  Brooklyn  is  as¬ 
sembling  handles  and  we  would  like  other 
distribution  points  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Pacific  Coast.  In  order  to  have  a  permanent 
source  of  supply  for  these  parts,  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  purchased  the  dies  for 
the  metal  parts  used  in  these  handles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  government  business,  this  mop  handle 
may  be  sold  in  your  local  market  to  the  same 
jobbers  to  whom  you  sell  wet  mops. 

Due  to  the  government  restrictions  on  rub¬ 
ber,  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  has  had  to 
change  their  formula  for  making  Nib-Links. 
These  new  links  will  be  slightly  rougher  in 
appearance  than  the  old  ones  but  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made  from  the  formulas. 
During  the  past  several  months  a  large 
amount  of  orders  have  accumulated  at  the 


U.  S.  Rubber  Company  plant  and  they  advise 
us  that  they  intend  to  go  into  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  on  our  links  so  that  these  orders  can 
be  shipped  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have 
instructed  them  to  make  partial  shipments  on 
all  orders  on  hand  so  that  all  the  workshops 
will  receive  some  material. 

N.I.B.  tags  for  rubber  mats  have  advanced 
in  price  to  $1.70  per  thousand.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  each  rubber  mat  should  have  an 
N.I.B.  tag  attached  to  it. 

The  State  Blind  Shop  at  410  Market  Street, 
San  Diego,  California,  advises  us  that  it  will 
be  glad  to  supply  workshops  for  the  blind 
with  spacers  for  rubber  mats.  This  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  shops  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  we  suggest  contacting  the 
San  Diego  shop  direct. 

The  Franklin  Machine  Company,  1000  East 
180  Street,  New  York  City,  has  increased  the 
price  of  the  Nib-Link  “U”  Bender  to  $15.00 
each,  F.O.B.  New  York. 

Pillowcase  material  is  available  from  the 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  21  East  26 
Street,  New  York;  the  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co., 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York;  and  the  Cone 
Export  &  Commercial  Co.,  59  Worth  Street, 
New  York;  burlap  broom  bags  and  cheese¬ 
cloth,  from  the  Dorfman  Bros.,  309  Grand 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mop  tape  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Priscilla  Braid  Company, 
Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island;  metal  caps  for 
whisk  brooms,  from  the  Handy  Button  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  2255  South  Rockwell  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Volunteer  service  in  the  wartime  program 
is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  activities  of 
public  and  private  agencies  serving  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  activities  of  blind  persons  who  are  acting 
as  volunteers. 

Current  thinking  on  the  use  of  blind  volun¬ 
teers  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is 
shown  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wladislava  S. 
Frost,  Regional  Representative,  Division  of 
Volunteer  Offices,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
Omaha,  who  writes:  “Your  organization  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  considered  the  importance  of 
providing  opportunities  for  the  blind  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Civilian  Defense  Program.  I 
am  concerned  that  these  individuals,  as  well 
as  all  other  citizens,  should  be  identified  with 
our  war  effort.  I  hesitate  to  mention  the  types 
of  Civilian  Defense  activities  in  which  blind 
people  might  take  part  for,  of  course,  you 
know  the  answers  better  than  I.  However, 

;  blind  people  might  profit  by  attending  some 
of  the  classes  and  discussions  conducted  by 
various  educational  organizations.  If  qualified, 
they  might  assist  in  interpretation  programs 
and  help  in  some  of  the  production  work  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Should  not  blind  people  also  be  regis¬ 
tered  and  classified  by  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  offices  and,  as  all  other  individuals, 
be  carefully  referred  to  jobs  or  training  suited 
to  their  particular  ability?  Perhaps  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense  Volunteer  Office  could  arrange  to 
have  one  or  more  volunteer  interviewers,  who 
have  worked  with  the  blind,  to  register  and 
classify  them.” 

At  the  request  of  Miss  Wilmer  Shields, 
Chief,  Volunteer  Offices  Section,  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.,  reprints 
of  “Volunteer  Service  in  Work  for  the  Blind,” 


published  in  volume  one  of  What  of  the 
Blind?  have  been  sent  to  the  nine  regional 
representatives  of  the  OCD  volunteer  offices. 
These  regional  representatives  in  turn  have 
requested  additional  copies  of  this  reprint  for 
distribution  to  state  defense  councils  and 
others.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  it  is  obvious 
that  state  and  local  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
increasingly  in  touch  with  the  new  OCD 
program. 

Discussion  of  the  participation  of  blind 
persons  in  the  war-program  was  the  principal 
topic  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind. 

Chalmers  D.  Koepman  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
is  among  the  blind  volunteers  giving  his  serv¬ 
ice  at  this  time.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Koepman’s  mother  she  writes:  “You  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  while  Chalmers  is, 
of  course,  unable  to  go  to  the  front  and  ‘do 
his  stuff’  as  he  puts  it,  he  has  entertained  ten 
thousand  young  men  who  were  drafted,  or 
who  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  who  are 
forced  to  spend  a  full  day  going  through  the 
mill.  Between  examinations  there  is  a  long 
lull  when  they  can’t  leave  the  building;  so  his 
job,  every  day  for  seven  weeks,  entailed  going 
down  to  the  Armory  in  Cleveland  and  enter¬ 
taining  these  boys  from  two  until  five  o’clock 
with  anything  and  everything  in  the  music 
line  they  cared  to  hear.  It  seems  they  have 
been  enjoying  it  immensely,  and  the  rafters 
ring,  I  am  told.  He  has  received  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  the  commanding  officers  and 
many,  many  expressions  of  pleasure  from  the 
boys  themselves,  so  he  feels  it  has  been  very 
much  worth  while.  He  goes  from  the  classics 
to  boogie  woogie  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and 
loves  it  all.”  MacEnnis  Moore 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM  M.  MEHL 
1877-I94I 

Dr.  William  M.  Mehl,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
died  on  November  28,  1941,  after  an  illness  of 
one  month. 

Dr.  Mehl  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
on  October  7,  1877.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  in  1904.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  pursue  his  training  in  medicine 
further,  he  later  studied  at  Vienna,  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  For  two  years  after 
his  return  to  Buffalo,  Dr.  Mehl  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  late  Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis.  In 
1907  he  established  his  own  practice  which 
was  confined  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat. 

Devoting  the  major  part  of  his  time  to 
ophthalmology,  Dr.  Mehl  achieved  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  in  1921  by  originating  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  visual 
loss  suffered  by  workmen.  The  method  is 
now  recognized  in  New  York,  under  the 
state  law,  to  determine  compensation. 

A  man  of  abundant  personal  energy,  un¬ 
failing  professional  enthusiasm,  and  a  never- 
waning  interest  in  his  patient,  Dr.  Mehl’s 
days  were  full.  The  author  of  numerous 
ophthalmological  articles,  he  found  time,  de¬ 
spite  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  his  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  to  administer  for  more  than 
thirty  of  his  thirty-six  year  career,  gratuitous 
services  to  individual  patients  and  to  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  children  and  elderly  per¬ 
sons.  Remembrances  of  Dr.  Mehl’s  skill  and 
generosity  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  whom  he  aided  in  their  greatest  hour 
of  need. 


Appointed  to  the  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  by  Governor 
Smith  in  1920,  Dr.  Mehl  became  a  well- 
known  figure  in  work  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  passage  of  legislation  dur¬ 
ing  1932  which  permitted  the  leasing  of 
newsstands  in  city,  county  and  federal  build¬ 
ings  for  operation  by  blind  persons.  Dr. 
Mehl’s  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1934,  would  have  terminated  in 
1945.  During  his  years  in  this  office  he  de¬ 
voted  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  hand.  His  keen  sense  of  values  and 
his  untiring  willingness  to  give  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  staff  alike  the  benefit  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  found  expression  in  his 
stimulating  leadership. 

For  the  last  eight  years  Dr.  Mehl  had  also 
been  Consultant  Ophthalmologist  to  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  At  his  death  he 
was  Consultant  Ophthalmologist  to  the 
Charity  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  of 
Buffalo  and  a  staff  member  of  the  J.  N. 
Adams  Memorial  Hospital,  also  of  Buffalo. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  Erie  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine,  State 
Society  of  Industrial  Medicine,  Buffalo  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo  Keystone 
Chapter  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Marine 
Lodge  238,  I.O.O.F.,  Buffalo  Lodge  of  Elks, 
Boreal  Club,  and  Buffalo  Turn  Verein. 

Dr.  Mehl  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
brothers,  Dr.  E.  H.  Mehl  and  C.  F.  Mehl. 

Dr.  Mehl  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His  loss 
is  shared  by  the  medical  profession  and  his 
many  patients  and  friends.  The  blind  pay 
their  tribute  to  a  gallant  figure  whose  inter¬ 
est  in  their  behalf  never  failed. 
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GRACE  ABBOTT  FELLOWSHIP 


MRS.  GEORGE  FURMAN 

Mrs.  George  Furman  (Nellie  E.  Campbell 
Furman),  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  Brooklyn,  died  suddenly  on  December 
23,  1941.  Mrs.  Furman,  who  was  born  in 
Ellenville,  New  York,  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Home  from  its  inception  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  She  had  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  A  resolution  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  expresses  their  deep 
sense  of  bereavement  and  their  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  many  years  of  outstanding  service 
which  she  had  given  to  the  blind. 


THE  GRACE  ABBOTT  FELLOWSHIP 

Sighted  and  blind  women  workers  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  public  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  and  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited 
American  college  or  university,  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  Grace  Abbott  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Public  Welfare  Administration.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  announcement  from 
the  Delta  Gammas,  application  should  be 
filed  not  later  than  April  1,  1942. 

“A  Public  Welfare  Fellowship  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  academic  year  1942-43  is 
again  offered  by  the  national  Delta  Gamma 
fraternity  in  honor  of  the  public  services  of 
Grace  Abbott,  who  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Gamma  when  she  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

“This  fellowship  is  open  to  any  woman 
graduate  of  an  accredited  American  college 
or  university  and  may  be  used  at  any  ac¬ 
credited  school  of  social  work,  but  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  candidates  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  welfare  service  and  who 
plan  to  return  to  the  public  service.  The  fel¬ 
lowship  will  be  awarded  in  May,  1942,  by  a 
committee  of  Delta  Gamma  alumnae.  Ap¬ 
plication  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  committee, 
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Mrs.  Florence  H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

“Applications  should  be  filed  not  later  than 
April  1,  1942.  Any  applicant  who  filed  for 
the  1941-42  Fellowship  and  who  may  wish 
to  apply  again  should  send  for  a  second  ap¬ 
plication  form,  but  any  material  filed  last 
year  is  still  available  in  the  files  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.” 

NEW  BOARD  MEMBERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  held 
December  4,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Dr.  William  M.  Mehl,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
died  in  Buffalo  on  November  28,  1941,  after 
a  short  illness.  Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus  has 
been  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  to 
succeed  Dr.  Mehl.  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  has  appointed  Dr.  David  F.  Gillette 
of  Syracuse  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  Board. 

Dr.  Gillette  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Medical  and  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Commission  since  1928  and  is  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  in 
problems  confronting  the  blind.  He  is  actively 
connected  with  the  Syracuse  Free  Dispensary, 
and  is  a  well-known  ophthalmological  figure 
throughout  the  state.  He  will  bring  to  the 
Board  a  wealth  of  experience. 

PUBLICITY  THROUGH  FILMS 

The  Community  Funds  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Syracuse, 
New  York;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  have 
recently  produced  films  including  sequences 
on  the  work  of  local  societies  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  or  of  local  associations  for 
the  blind.  Readers  in  these  cities  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  see  these  films  as  they  may  be 
helpful  in  informing  the  public  regarding 
their  own  work. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 


WANTED— MORE  PUBLICITY 

From  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
we  have  this  evidence  of  the  need  of  publicity 
for  the  Talking  Book.  The  following  letter 
from  Theodore  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Professor 
Emeritus,  University  of  Colorado,  appeared 
in  the  December  number  of  that  magazine: 

“I  read  with  great  interest  the  article1  on 
the  blind  which  you  published  recently,  but 
was  greatly  surprised  not  to  find  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Talking  Book.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  aiding  the  blind,  and  as  I  find  that 
very  many  people  have  never  heard  of  it,  and 
apparently  the  majority  of  the  blind  do  not 
have  access  to  it,  I  am  enclosing  a  statement 
from  my  friend  Mrs.  Frieda  Tardy: — 

“  ‘One  day  a  friend  invited  me  to  tea  to 
meet  her  mother,  who  too  was  blind.  The 
mother  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  step  to  her 
bedroom  and  “see”  her  new  Talking  Book. 
I  had  heard  a  bit  about  this  new  invention, 
but  had  not  been  particularly  interested,  as  it 
had  not  been  presented  as  something  that 
could  be  fitted  usefully  and  entertainingly  into 
any  blind  person’s  life.  The  conversation  from 
the  living  room  drifted  in  to  us  in  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  way,  and  I  wished  I  were  there  instead 
of  in  this  bedroom  listening  to  something  of 
no  particular  interest  to  me.  Suddenly  a  little 
knob  clicked  as  on  a  radio.  The  hum  of  tubes 
warming  up  filled  the  room  and  the  soft 
whirr  of  a  turntable  was  audible.  A  well- 
trained  voice  began  to  talk.  This  was  a  book 
of  poems  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  record 
was  lifted  off,  another  packet  opened,  and 


1  “A  Primer  for  the  Blind,”  by  Rabbi  Brevis,  in  The 
Atlantic,  October,  1941. 


the  front  pages  of  The  Magnificent  Obsession 
rolled  smoothly  from  the  speaker.  It  was  like 
the  radio  in  sound,  only  not  like  it,  for  one 
could  stop  it,  repeat,  or  turn  it  off  altogether. 
I  at  once  realized  that,  with  this,  one  would 
have  a  great  range  of  choice.  I  got  up  and 
touched  it  throughout.  It  was  a  box  much 
like  the  portable  phonographs  we  used  to 
carry  in  the  canoes  in  Ohio  in  the  days  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen.  Its  turntable  and  arm 
were  identical.  Its  knobs  were  like  my  small 
radio — sound  volume,  and  so  forth.  I  began 
to  be  excited.  Where  did  the  books  come 
from?  Must  one  pay  an  exorbitant  fee?  I 
found  out  that  in  1934  the  Talking  Book  was 
successfully  developed.  A  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
records.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  mod¬ 
ern  sound-recording  studios  were  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government.  In  this  studio  the 
Talking  Book  is  manufactured  without  profit 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.’  ” 

A  NEW  FOLDER  ON  THE 
TALKING  BOOK 

The  Foundation  has  prepared  a  new  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  folder  telling  the  history  of  the 
Talking  Book  in  an  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  way.  The  Talking  Book  Department  has 
prepared  and  published  a  limited  number  of 
these  folders  and  will  be  glad  to  send  copies 
to  any  agency  that  would  like  to  give  them 
to  persons  in  their  territory  interested  in  the 
Talking  Book. 

Please  address  your  request  to  the  Talking 
Book  Department,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 
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APRIL  15:  A  DEADLINE 

If  you  have  a  Government-owned  Talking 
Book  machine  which  is  not  working  properly, 
this  notice  is  of  importance  to  you. 

The  WPA  Project  will  probably  be  closed 
on  June  30,  1942.  It  is  hoped  that  some  other 
plan  of  handling  repairs  of  the  Government- 
owned  machines  can  be  worked  out,  but,  in 
order  that  all  repairs  on  hand  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  ]une  30,  no  machine  or  parts 
can  be  accepted  for  repair  after  April  15. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  a  Government- 
owned  Talking  Book  machine  which  should 
be  repaired,  have  it  carefully  packed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  Emergency  Relief,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  450  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  as 
much  in  advance  of  April  15  as  possible.  You 
may  send  it  through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  per  pound  if  you  will  place  your 
name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  label  and  directly  below  this  the 
words  “Sound  Record  Reproducer  for  the 
Blind  for  Repair,  Act  of  May  16,  1938.”  The 
machine  should  be  delivered  at  the  Post  Office 
where  it  will  be  weighed  and  stamps  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  cent  per  pound  should  then  be 
placed  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
label.  If  you  send  your  machine  in  for  repair, 
please  also  address  a  letter  to  the  Emergency 
Relief  Project,  explaining  the  trouble  you 
have  found  and  enclosing  stamps  for  return 
postage  on  the  machine. 

Users  of  privately-owned  machines  may 
continue  to  ship  them  for  repair  under  the 
one  cent  per  pound  rate  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  address  of 
our  shop  is  55  West  16  Street,  New  York  City. 


What  are  the  latest  Talking  Boo\s?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  mis¬ 
print  edition  free;  Talking  Boo\  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  75  West  16  Street,  New 
Yor\  City. 


LIBRARY  NEWS 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  appointed  this  year  is  as  follows: 
Mary  J.  Heenan,  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Library,  Faribault,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Grace  D. 
Lacey,  Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Miss  Louise  C.  Roberts,  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Marion 
Lawrence,  Library  Association  of  Portland, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Miss  Heenan  is  on  leave,  attending  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  She  is 
taking  work  in  education  of  the  exceptional, 
with  her  major  area,  the  blind.  She  is,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  working  a  few  hours  each 
day  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  she  will 
return  to  her  position  in  Minnesota  next  June. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  for  the  Blind  of  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York  City.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library  for  the 
last  ten  years  and  has  had  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  library  work  and  in  hospital  libraries. 

From  a  recent  number  of  The  New  Beacon 
we  learn  that  in  Manchester,  England,  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  suffered  seriously  in  the  Christmas 
raids  on  Manchester,  when  incendiary  bombs 
started  fires  in  the  Book  Production  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  “the  whole  of  the  building  from 
the  roof  to  the  cellars  was  soaked  in  water, 
which  did  almost  as  much  damage  as  the 
fire”;  the  total  loss  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  over  £2,400,  and  it  is  amazing  to  read  that 
within  three  days  of  the  calamity  books  were 
again  being  despatched  to  readers.  Since  then 
the  Library  has  sustained  further  damage  to 
the  fabric  of  the  building,  though  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  books  escaped.  The  report  deals 
very  briefly  with  the  whole  affair,  but  its 
Committee  and  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  they  have  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  unforeseen  difficulties. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blmd 


Development  of  Facial  Expression  of  Emo¬ 
tion  of  Blind  and  Seeing  Children,  by  Jane 
Thompson,  Ph.D.,  is  a  recent  publication  of 
the  Archives  of  Psychology  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was 
to  obtain  information  bearing  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  (i)  To  what  extent  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  laughing,  smiling,  crying,  anger,  fear, 
sulkiness,  and  so  forth,  innately  organized 
neuromuscular  patterns  of  response  at  early 
age-levels?  (2)  What  is  the  effect  of  matura¬ 
tion  on  these  facial  expressions  of  emotion  in 
blind  children  of  different  chronological  ages 
in  whom  there  have  been  no  possibilities  of 
mimicry  or  learning  based  on  visual  observa¬ 
tion?  (3)  What  is  the  role  of  facial  mimicry  in 
modifying  facial  expressions  as  determined  by 
comparing  these  expressions  as  they  occur  in 
the  blind  and  in  the  seeing  children  at  various 
age-levels  ? 

The  Psychological  Bulletin  for  July,  1941, 
gives  an  abstract  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Carl  M. 
Dallenbach  of  Cornell  University  on  “Facial 
Vision:  the  Perception  of  Obstacles  by  the 
Blind.”  The  report  deals  with  experiments 
conducted  by  Michael  Supa,  a  blind  student, 
and  Milton  Cotzin,  which  undertake  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  blind  perceive  and  avoid  ob¬ 
stacles.  According  to  these  experiments,  audi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  only  essential  cue  to  the 
perception  and  avoidance  of  obstacles  by  the 
blind. 

The  Review  of  Educational  Research  for 
June,  1941,  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  recent 
literature  on  the  education  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  and  minority  groups.  Pages  315-319  deal 
with  literature  relating  to  the  blind.  On  pages 


326-327  is  a  bibliography  on  the  subject.  The 
survey  of  the  literature  on  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  the  delicate,  and  the  crippled  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Christine  P.  Ingram. 

The  Anchora  of  Delta  Gamma  for  January, 
1941,  contains  the  article,  “Librarian  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Gertrude  Rider  Harpham.  In  this 
article  the  author  describes  her  experiences  as 
librarian  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Statistics  on  aid  to  the  blind  are  found  in 
“Blind  Pensioners  in  Missouri,”  by  Dr.  John 
F.  Hardesty,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association  for  July, 
1941.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cause 
of  blindness  in  those  who  receive  this  as¬ 
sistance. 

Employment  of  Visually  Handicapped  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind.  This  pamphlet,  which  is  available 
in  mimeographed  form,  reports  on  a  survey 
made  of  the  number  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  employed  in  various  occupations  and 
professions  and  registered  with  the  State 
Council. 

The  Survey  Midmonthly  for  March,  1941, 
includes  the  article,  “Next  Steps  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Harry  Best.  In  this  article  Dr.  Best 
emphasizes  that  “pensions  for  the  blind,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  should  be  only  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive,  constructive  program.  Pen¬ 
sions  alone  will  get  us  nowhere  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  blindness  in  human 
society.” 

Helga  Lende 
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Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  by  Samuel  Perkins  Hayes,  Ph.D. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1941.  296  pp.  $2.50. 

In  his  recently  published  book,  Dr.  Hayes 
has  put  into  permanent  form  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  serves  as  an  authoritative  hand¬ 
book  in  this  special  field  of  work. 

Structurally  he  presents  the  problem  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter,  often  referring  to 
the  “literature  of  opinion”  and  quoting  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  then  gives  a  statement  of 
the  actual  facts  so  far  discovered  by  careful 
experimentation,  and  closes  with  a  carefully 
worded  conclusion  and  complete  list  of  refer¬ 
ences.  This  uniform  plan  of  presentation  is 
concise,  clear  and  easily  followed,  enabling  the 
reader  to  obtain  a  grasp  of  many  subjects  en¬ 
countered  in  casual  conversation  and  serious 
research.  There  are  also  many  hints  for  fur¬ 
ther  exploration  scattered  throughout  its  pages. 

As  to  content,  the  first  part  includes  a  gen¬ 
eral  introductory  chapter,  followed  by  those 
dealing  with  sensory  compensation,  facial 
vision,  and  memory.  In  each  he  describes 
quite  in  detail  the  experimental  methods  used 
by  many  psychologists,  with  their  conclusions, 
while  his  own  summation  at  the  end  of  Chap¬ 
ter  IV  seems  to  state  the  case  succinctly:  “In 
memory,  as  in  sensation,  compensation  is  not 
a  gift  but  the  reward  of  persistent  effort.” 

Chapters  V  and  VI,  wherein  he  discusses  in 
the  light  of  tests  used  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  “Intelligence  and  Amount  of 
Vision”  and  “Are  We  Getting  Poorer  Mental 
Material  in  Schools  for  the  Blind?”  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  administrators.  He  proves  that  so 
far  as  these  tests  show  “intelligence  goes  down 
as  vision  goes  up,”  and  that  there  seems  to  be 


no  definite  trend  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  in  the  intelligence  quotients  of  our 
school  population. 

In  Part  II,  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  there  are  ten  chapters,  each 
dealing  with  some  special  aspect  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  Each  is  complete  in  itself,  pre¬ 
senting  the  problem,  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  solve  it,  and  the  results  obtained; 
consequently  there  is  valuable  material  both 
for  quick  reference  and  serious  study.  Neces¬ 
sarily  this  method  of  treatment  leads  to  some 
repetition,  particularly  in  the  historical  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  various  studies,  and  thus  does 
not  make  the  smooth  reading  that  the  first 
part  contains. 

Within  these  chapters — and  a  reading  of  the 
Table  of  Contents  will  indicate  the  subject 
matter  very  definitely — there  are  complete  di¬ 
rections  for  administering  the  New  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests  (Third  Revision),  as  well 
as  for  a  number  of  other  standardized  tests; 
a  listing  of  the  tests  available  and  the  source 
from  which  each  may  be  obtained;  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  statistical  methods  of  handling  test 
results  and  their  validity  and  actual  use  in  the 
improvement  of  the  school  curriculum;  all  of 
which  is  of  tremendous  value  to  those  work¬ 
ing  on  test  programs. 

This  volume  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  increasing  blindiana  and  Dr.  Hayes  and 
the  Foundation  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
making  it  available  to  us. 

Ruth  F.  Sargent 

What  of  the  Blind?  Volume  II,  by  Helga 

Lende,  Editor.  American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind,  Inc.  New  York,  N.  Y.  206  pp. 

$2.00. 

What  of  the  Blind?  Volume  II,  like  the 
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earlier  volume,  has  for  subtitle  “A  Survey  of 
the  Development  and  Scope  of  Present-Day 
Work  with  the  Blind” — with,  not  for  them 
being  indicative  of  today’s  attitude,  which  is 
modern,  more  rational,  more  scientific  in  ap¬ 
proach. 

Each  of  the  two  books  treats  some  seven¬ 
teen  phases  of  our  field  by  as  many  experts. 
While  the  first  covers  problems  of  a  general 
nature,  the  second  deals  with  quests  that  are 
more  specific,  such  as  Interpretation  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  Economic  and  V dcational  Adjustment, 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  Blind.  In 
“This  Business  of  Being  Blind”  a  brilliant 
journalist  who  has  not  seen  for  many  years 
tries  to  tell  us  that  which  he  knows  we  who 
see  cannot  comprehend — namely,  what  it 
means  to  be  without  eyesight  in  a  world  of 
people  and  affairs  where  eyesight  rules. 
Other  papers  by  busy  blind  men  and  women 
fieldworkers  tell  feelingly  and  authorita¬ 
tively  of  home  teaching,  of  placement  proce¬ 
dure  and  of  the  major  tribulations  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  problem. 

Individuals  who  see  treat  sympathetically 
and  well  of  their  experiences  in  teaching  spe¬ 
cial  groups  of  our  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  at  school;  with  cogency  and  in  model 
language,  of  “Aids  and  Appliances  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation”;  with  uncommon  clar¬ 
ity,  of  “Dog  Guides  for  the  Blind,”  likewise 
of  “Some  Problems  in  Statistics  of  Blind¬ 
ness.”  Under  the  heading  Personal  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Adult  Blind  are  three  papers  by 
as  many  professional  social  workers  who 
well  and  with  demonstration  apply  here 
their  general  training  to  our  specialty. 

Now,  if  to  one  whose  responsibilities  have 
lain  among  blind  people  for  a  half  century — 
if  to  me  the  reading  of  this  reference  book 
has  contributed  many  a  new  idea  and  given 
a  few  real  jolts  (such  as  the  statement: 
“There  are  no  reliable  statistics  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  extent  of  blindness  or  the 
characteristics  of  the  blind”),  why,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  its  perusal  not  alone  to  new 


and  old  workers  in  our  field — teachers,  both 
school  and  home,  supervisors,  institution  su¬ 
perintendents,  and  their  trustees — but  also  to 
students  of  comparative  education  and  of 
sociology; — obviously  too,  to  all  our  inval¬ 
uable  volunteer  workers  most  of  whom  tend 
to  put  too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  into 
their  devoted  avocation.  I  would  suggest  its 
perusal  likewise  by  lay  readers  and  certainly 
by  kindly  intentioned  authors  about  to  write 
of  blind  people.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a 
careful  firm,  getting  ready  to  publish  a  pop¬ 
ular,  high  school  textbook  on  social  ethics, 
submitted  to  an  institution  for  the  blind  the 
galley  proof  of  the  chapter  entitled,  “The 
Unfortunates.”  When  all  of  it  had  been  read 
to  the  assembled  school  the  response  of  the 
pupils  was:  “Anyway,  we  are  not  unfortu¬ 
nate;  and  the  public’s  considering  us  so 
hurts  us  and  harms  us,  too.  We  suggest,  even 
urge,  the  truly  descriptive  term  ‘The  Handi¬ 
capped.’  ” 

This  improvement,  together  with  many 
another  suggested,  was  adopted  in  the  final 
text;  thus  the  cause  and  status  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  already  unnecessarily  depressed,  was 
lifted  a  bit  and  helped  in  its  difficult  struggle 
for  just  and  fitting  recognition.  That  particu¬ 
lar  textbook  in  elementary  sociology  has 
since  appeared  in  a  braille  edition. 

Blind  people  and  their  understanding 
friends  welcome  What  of  the  Blind?  vol¬ 
umes  I  and  II  alike. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Past  Principal, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Director  Emeritus , 
Perhins  Institution 

Ti-ie  Blind  Man’s  House,  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.  1941.  337  pp.  $2.50. 

In  the  discussion  centering  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
psychology  of  the  blind;  whether  one  can 
truly  say  that  the  mental  pattern  in  a  blind 
person  differs  from  that  in  his  seeing  equal; 
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or  whether  any  differences  that  can  be  de¬ 
tected  are  merely  those  of  emphasis  due  to  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  senses — one  phrase  of 
outstanding  significance  has  emerged:  that  of 
the  “psychology  of  blindness.”  This  phrase 
has  far-reaching  implications  and  may  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  the  general  prob¬ 
lem.  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  with 
those  factors  in  the  mental  make-up  of  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  blind  population  which 
are  subject  to  measurement.  One  is  tempted  to 
ask  whether  the  imponderables,  which  may 
be  of  the  same  importance  as  contributors  to 
happiness  or  the  reverse,  have  received  the 
attention  they  merit.  Furthermore,  does  the 
psychology  of  blindness  stop  at  the  blind  per¬ 
son?  After  all  he  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  just  like  everyone  else.  And  if  the  fact 
of  blindness  sets  up  reactions  in  those  around 
him,  these  too  should  be  studied  if  the  blind 
person  is  to  be  helped  to  find  his  harmonious 
integration  in  the  community. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  novelists  of 
high  repute  seem  careless  about  getting  their 
facts  right  on  subjects  that  are  not  very  famil¬ 
iar  to  them.  This  is  probably  most  flagrant 
when  they  write  about  some  blind  man  or 
woman.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that 
one  reads  this,  the  last  of  Sir  Hugh  Walpole’s 
novels.  He  presents  with  consummate  skill 
the  problems  concerning  the  relations  of  a 
blind  man  primarily  to  his  wife  but  also  in 
general  to  all  those  around  him.  Those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  this  gifted 
author  feel  confident  that  he  would  enter  an 
unknown  country  only  after  consultation  with 
those  who  could  give  him  guidance. 

The  action  in  the  book  takes  place  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Julian 
Cromwell  was  blinded  as  a  young  man  in  the 
last  World  War.  He  is  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
The  book  opens  as  he  brings  his  bride,  Celia, 
a  London  girl  fifteen  years  his  junior,  to  his 
home  in  a  small  Cornish  village.  In  spite  of 
the  deep  love  husband  and  wife  bear  to  one 
another,  the  union  is  nearly  wrecked  by  the 
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inability  of  each  to  surmount  the  barrier 
which  blindness  sets  up  between  them.  In 
spite  of  a  good-tempered  exterior,  Julian  feels 
himself  persistently  thwarted  and  shackled, 
as  though  he  were  condemned  to  eternal  im¬ 
prisonment.  He  feels  that  it  would  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  were  he  only  able 
to  look  straight  into  Celia’s  eyes,  to  see  her 
facial  expression  or  to  know  how  she  reacted 
to  his  remarks.  For  her  part  she  is  disheart¬ 
ened  and  even  frightened  by  the  lack  of  his 
response  to  a  glance  from  her  and  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  participate  with  her  in  the  things  of 
beauty  she  sees  about  her. 

Then  there  are,  of  course,  their  friends  in 
the  village.  Young  and  pretty  and  a  stranger, 
Celia  begins  with  a  great  handicap.  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  advantage  of  her  husband’s  dis¬ 
ability  and,  therefore,  gossip  soon  has  it  that 
she  is  faithless  to  him.  The  events  leading  to 
a  reconciliation  are  most  cleverly  worked  out 
and  give  the  author  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  paradox  that  the  individual  is  inviolable 
while  at  the  same  time  inescapably  tied  to  his 
fellows  who  thereby  deprive  him  of  freedom 
of  action. 

The  novel  is  probably  more  potent  in  form¬ 
ing  public  opinion  than  the  learned  treatise. 
Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
can  welcome  this  volume  as  an  influence, 
however  slight,  in  helping  people  to  adopt  a 
correct  attitude  in  the  presence  of  a  sightless 
person.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  should  not  generalize  from  a  single  case 
and  although  one  may  have  doubts  about 
some  unimportant  details  in  Walpole’s  narra¬ 
tive.  The  book  will  stimulate  thought  in  the 
right  direction  and  must  be  considered  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  blind. 

Ernest  A.  Whitfield 

The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  monthly 
magazine  announcing  new  boo\s  in  braille 
and  in  Talking  Boo\  form.  Address:  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 
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for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 

Price  postpaid  $2.50 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  ofifered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date : 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 

radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 

speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GROUP  WORK  IN  CLEVELAND— 1942  PATTERN 

EVA  B.  PALMER 


Case  working  agencies  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  suitable 
recreation  for  people  to  whom  life  offers  little 
stimulation  or  variety.  In  homes  for  the  aged 
and  other  places  of  permanent  residence,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  some  fun 
into  the  daily  routine  and  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  lively  competition  as  in  games  of  many 
kinds.  In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  the 
older  people  long  passionately  for  a  chance  to 
use  their  talents  and  to  enjoy  some  entertain¬ 
ment  which  will  furnish  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  and  a  wider  outlook.  Young  and  old, 
active  and  shut-in,  all  should  be  helped  to 
achieve  satisfaction  along  these  lines.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  get  people  together  on  the 
basis  of  some  degree  of  congeniality  rather 
than  because  they  have  a  common  handicap. 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
worked  steadily  for  the  past  thirty-six  years 
to  develop  a  fairly  adequate  program  of 
wholesome  recreation  for  all  who  need  it. 

Back  in  1906  a  group  of  blind  men  was 


meeting  weekly  at  the  Public  Library  where 
a  number  of  sighted  men  took  turns  in  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  conducting  entertainments,  and 
distributing  concert  tickets.  A  couple  of  years 
later  at  a  branch  library,  a  club  was  started 
for  the  older  blind  men  who  lived  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  A  number  of  them  were 
Welsh  and  were  good  singers,  and  their 
music  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Their  club  is  now  called  the  Monday  Forum 
and  meets  every  other  week  at  Grasselli 
House,  transportation  being  furnished.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  several  committees  on  social  serv¬ 
ice  are  responsible  for  programs  and  for  light 
refreshments  at  each  meeting.  Their  holiday 
party  is  always  a  gala  occasion.  In  the  last 
year  a  number  of  older  blind  women  have 
been  invited  to  join  this  club,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  has  added  zest  to  the  meetings.  The 
membership  is  now  thirty. 

On  the  same  afternoon  in  a  club  house 
across  the  city  from  Grasselli  House,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  group  is  meeting  and  is  promoted  by  its 
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own  committee  of  volunteers.  This  Lakewood 
Reading  Club  has  been  in  existence  since 
1922  and  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  lives 
of  its  members.  Parties  at  Christmas  and  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  a  wonderful  June 
picnic  are  eagerly  anticipated.  The  member¬ 
ship  stays  around  twenty-six,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  is  furnished  for  all.  In  these  two  clubs 
which  are  for  older  blind  people  lasting 
friendships  are  formed,  with  many  resulting 
contacts  aside  from  the  regular  meetings. 

The  Optimist  Club  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  in  1913  and  has  never  lapsed, 
quite  a  number  of  the  charter  members  being 
still  active.  Formed  for  the  younger  blind 
women,  it  now  includes  many  who  are  older 
but  still  interested  in  a  good  time  and  self- 
improvement.  Meetings  are  held  two  evenings 
a  month  at  Grasselli  House,  and  guides  are 
paid  to  bring  members  who  have  no  one  in 
their  families  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 
Through  the  years  the  program  has  included 
a  very  successful  glee  club,  dramatics,  much 
dancing,  picnics,  parties,  and  speakers  on  per¬ 
tinent  subjects.  One  season  a  “Charm  School” 
was  conducted,  and  topics  included  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  pleasant  speaking  voice,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  becoming  attire,  care  of  the  hair  and 
skin,  and  the  importance  of  interesting  con¬ 
versation.  The  best  obtainable  speakers  were 
secured  to  present  every  phase  of  the  subject. 
Philanthropic  projects  of  the  club  have  in¬ 
cluded  dinners  and  gifts  at  Christmas  to  two 
or  three  needy  families  having  a  blind  mem¬ 
ber,  presentation  of  a  good-sized  check  to  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  Company  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  many  concerts  enjoyed,  and  re¬ 
peated  gifts  of  money  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Knitters  among  the  blind  are  always  busy, 
producing  needed  supplies. 

A  comparable  club  for  the  younger  active 
men  started  in  1914  with  a  course  on  sales¬ 
manship.  All  blind  men  selling  their  wares 
or  their  services  met  one  night  a  week  to  hear 
talks  from  experts  who  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project.  These  talks  covered  a 


ten-week  period  in  the  late  spring,  and  the 
next  fall  the  men  organized  a  club  which  has 
had  several  names  and  is  now  called  the  C.  A. 
Grasselli  Club  in  honor  of  the  benefactor  of 
the  Society  who  gave  his  former  home  as  a 
headquarters  for  work  for  the  blind.  There 
were  many  splendid  voices  in  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  the  Glee  Club  did  outstanding 
work  giving  many  concerts.  Their  program 
included  dramatics,  discussion  of  current 
events,  dances,  and  in  short,  practically  all  the 
activities  of  a  club  of  sighted  men.  At  the 
present  time  the  club  is  in  a  period  of  great 
activity  with  seventy-six  members  and  a  full 
program  which  included,  during  the  past 
season,  ten  social  affairs  and  six  evening 
meetings  addressed  by  leading  speakers  of 
the  city.  A  philanthropic  project  is  the  de¬ 
livery  of  candy  and  tobacco  to  the  blind  at 
the  City  Infirmary. 

Smaller  clubs  have  been  built  up  around  a 
common  interest.  These  include  a  bridge 
club  meeting  bi-monthly  for  instruction  in 
contract  bridge  and  sponsored  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Whist  Club;  a  dancing  class  which 
meets  weekly  in  the  gymnasium  of  a  centrally 
located  high  school;  a  play-reading  group 
meeting  twice  a  month,  guided  by  a  volunteer 
who  has  had  training  in  dramatics — after 
several  months  of  practice,  the  plays  are  read 
before  a  good-sized  audience;  a  music  appre¬ 
ciation  class  which  meets  weekly  in  the  homes 
of  various  volunteers,  and  just  now  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  concert  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  program  having  been  selected 
with  their  special  preferences  in  mind.  The 
hostesses  serve  light  refreshments  and  motor 
service  is  provided. 

Cleveland  has  a  fully  developed  program 
for  its  178  colored  blind  people  and  this  will 
be  described  in  a  later  article.  The  activities 
are  directed  by  a  blind  staff  member,  a  Tus- 
kegee  graduate  with  additional  training  in 
social  work.  The  five  clubs  are  called,  the 
Goodwill  Group,  the  Cheerio  Circle,  the 
Cultural  Group,  the  Fellowship  Club,  and 
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the  Home  Makers  Group.  A  committee  of 
colored  volunteers,  educated  and  enthusiastic, 
makes  this  valuable  work  possible. 

Varied  Activities 

At  Christmas  time  Grasselli  House  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  sweet-smelling  balsam  and  trees 
with  many  lights,  and  a  program  of  happy 
activities  is  carried  out.  Volunteers  pack  and 
wrap  gift  baskets,  tying  branches  of  green 
across  the  top.  These  go  to  the  sick  and  lonely 
blind  and  to  the  men  and  women  at  the  City 
Infirmary.  Other  volunteers  make  all  the  de¬ 
liveries.  The  various  clubs  have  their  holiday 
parties  at  the  house,  and  the  luncheon  for  all 
the  blind  workers  employed  at  the  Society’s 
shops  is  prepared  and  served  also  by  the 
volunteers. 

Wade  Park  Manor,  one  of  the  city’s  finest 
residential  hotels,  has  for  twelve  years  given 
a  spring  party  in  its  ballroom  for  blind  men 
and  women.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  a  varied  musical  program  is  given 
especially  for  guests  who  do  not  dance.  Pro¬ 
fessional  talent  is  all  donated  as  are  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  first-class  orchestra  which  later  plays 
for  the  dancing.  Residents  of  this  hotel  often 
lend  their  cars  and  drivers  in  order  that  blind 
people,  unable  to  come  by  street  car,  may 
attend.  Refreshments  are  served,  and  this 
party  is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  braille  pupils  of 
the  home  teacher,  a  fine  dinner  was  given  for 
all  readers  who  had  mastered  Grade  Two 
and  who  had  learned  to  read  after  reaching 
maturity.  A  pin  was  presented  to  each  one  in 
recognition  of  his  achievement. 

Certified  to  the  Cleveland  Street  Railway 
Company  by  the  Society,  Cleveland  blind 
people  have  the  privilege  of  free  transporta¬ 
tion  on  street  cars  and  busses  if  accompanied 
by  a  sighted  guide.  This  is  of  great  help  in 
the  group  work  program,  as  many  can  afford 
one  fare  where  two  would  be  out  of  the 


question.  This  concession  was  secured  by  a 
member  of  one  of  our  volunteer  committees. 

Sunday  Open  House 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  a  large  gathering 
of  blind  people  has  assembled  at  Grasselli 
House  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  each 
month.  Many  people,  perhaps  unsuited  for 
club  participation,  enjoy  meeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones  and  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  varied  entertainments  and  refresh¬ 
ments  provided.  Different  groups  in  the  city 
secure  the  talent  and  donate  the  food  each 
month;  for  example,  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
always  arranges  for  the  December  meeting, 
and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  the 
one  in  April. 

Concerts  and  Grand  Opera 

Friends  of  the  Society  donate  season  tickets 
to  the  forty  concerts  of  the  Cleveland  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  These  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  blind  music  lovers,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  their  distribution  in  order  that  as 
many  as  possible  may  enjoy  the  privilege. 
The  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Association 
is  this  spring  coming  to  Cleveland  for  its 
seventeenth  season.  Eight  performances  are 
given  in  Public  Hall  which  seats  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  From  a  thousand  to  fourteen 
hundred  tickets  are  given  to  the  Society  each 
year  for  use  by  blind  people.  These  are  for 
balcony  seats  close  to  the  stage,  where  no 
complete  view  is  possible  but  where  every 
lovely  note  is  clearly  heard.  Blind  music 
lovers  can  go  to  as  many  performances  as 
they  wish ;  some  go  every  evening. 

Summer  Camp 

Running  through  thoughts  and  conversa¬ 
tion  all  year  is  Highbrook  Lodge,  the  summer 
camp.  Presented  to  the  Society  in  1928,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-three  acres  of  hills,  woods,  and 
streams.  Guiding  wires  on  three-foot  posts 
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are  strung  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
blind  people  who  have  never  ventured  alone 
may  follow  the  wire  into  the  deep  woods, 
rest  on  a  bench,  and  listen  to  the  birds  and 
the  wind  in  the  trees.  Groups  of  thirty,  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  common  interests,  are 
taken  to  camp  in  cars  by  volunteers  and  stay 
one  week.  The  younger  blind  women  may  be 
followed  by  the  older  blind  men,  etc., 
throughout  the  season.  The  effect,  especially 
on  the  newly  blinded,  is  miraculous,  and  the 
experience  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  fine 
dance  hall  affords  space  for  parties  of  all 
kinds;  a  solarium  provides  for  sun-bathing 
and  a  place  for  rest  in  absolute  quiet,  and  the 
latest  addition,  a  handsome  fireplace  for  out¬ 
door  cooking,  enables  guests  to  enjoy  meals 
at  tables  set  under  the  trees.  Stones  for  this 
fireplace  were  carried  or  dragged  by  blind  or 
near-blind  campers  from  all  parts  of  the 
twenty-three  acres.  Everyone  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn,  but  preference  is  always  given  to  those 
newly  blinded.  A  college  man,  thirty-eight 
years  old,  was  in  double  darkness  of  both  eyes 
and  spirit,  but  at  the  end  of  his  first  camp 
period  with  a  crowd  of  men  living  bravely 
and  happily  in  the  dark  he  said,  “Well,  now 
I  realize  that  it  is  not  so  terrible  to  be  blind.” 
He  had  been  a  fine  bridge-player  and  had 
supposed  he  could  never  again  enjoy  this 
pastime.  He  had  had  a  few  lessons  in  braille 


before  going  to  camp  so  readily  grasped  the 
technique  of  playing  by  touch,  and  his  marked 
success  against  his  blind  opponents  gave  him 
his  first  real  feeling  of  prestige  since  his  loss 
of  sight. 

Home  teachers  are  studying  the  possibilities 
of  developing  additional  recreation  in  homes 
where  there  is  a  blind  member.  Calls  are 
being  made  in  the  evening  when  the  whole 
family  may  learn  such  games  as  Forty-two. 
Such  help  in  nursing  and  convalescent  homes 
where  there  are  several  blind  persons  leads  to 
the  formation  of  little  groups  having  both 
blind  and  sighted  members  and  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Cleveland 
Society,  a  very  large  number  of  blind  people 
have  been  stimulated  to  take  a  firm  grasp  on 
their  possibilities  and  helped  to  compensate 
for  their  loss  of  sight.  Their  families,  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  tragedy  and  bewildered  by  the 
unfamiliar  problems  presented,  are  generally 
in  as  great  need  of  guidance  as  the  blind 
person. 

In  all  the  varied  program  of  the  Society  the 
services  of  the  unpaid  staff — the  volunteers — 
are  indispensable.  Their  fresh  viewpoint,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  devotion  not  only  sustain  the 
small  paid  staff  but  contribute  greatly  to  the 
education  of  the  public. 


A  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MERTON  M.  LAKE 


By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  the  Barnes 
School  will  be  no  longer  a  dream  but  an  ac¬ 
tual  fact  and  will  be  doing  its  part  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  rural  blind.  In  a  small  way 
it  will  also  be  making  a  contribution  to  the 
defense  effort,  for  with  the  continuation  of 
this  war  will  come  a  growing  need  for  farm 
production. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  under¬ 
take  to  consider  this  school  as  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  work  with  the  blind.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be,  but  it 
seems  advisable  to  wait  until  we  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  before  talking  too  loudly  about 
it.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  what  we 
hope  to  do  and  to  give  a  fairly  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  school  is. 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  long  realized 
that  there  was  need  for  a  school  which  would 
give  actual  vocational  training  in  a  practical 
way,  to  those  who  came  from  rural  areas  and 
were  interested  in  farm  work.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that  point.  The 
need  is  apparent  and  is  recognized  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  blind.  Naturally  a 
school  for  the  blind,  where  instruction  in 
other  subjects  is  the  main  object,  cannot  hope 
to  give  the  intensive  training  necessary  to  fit 
a  young  man  for  actual  farm  work.  This  is 
possible  only  when  the  student  is  instructed 
in  theory  and  then  has  the  opportunity  to 
work  it  out  in  practice.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  all  our  students’  time  will  be 
spent  in  working,  but  it  does  mean  that  all 
of  our  other  activities  will  be  secondary  to 
the  main  purpose  which  is  to  fit  these  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  proper  place  on  the  farm. 


The  Barnes  School  is  a  development  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  land  and  buildings, 
together  with  the  bulk  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Ida  Barnes  of  Henniker,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  the  school  is  located.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  the  Association  for  its 
vision  in  seeing  the  need  for  a  school  of  this 
type,  as  well  as  for  its  courage  in  undertaking 
an  entirely  new  venture.  Henniker  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  New  Hampshire  village  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  seventeen  miles  west  of 
Concord,  and  has  two  Protestant  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Barnes  School 
is  situated  close  to  the  town,  being  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  the  business  section. 

Since  July,  1941,  we  have  been  busy  with 
remodelling  and  renovation  work.  We  have 
now  a  thoroughly  modern  house  which  will 
accommodate  seven  or  eight  students,  a 
three-story  laying-house  for  poultry,  a  dairy 
barn  for  five  cows,  and  land  enough  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  crops.  Within  a  few  months 
we  shall  erect  a  new  building  which  will 
house  a  workshop  and  also  be  used  for 
brooding  small  chickens.  We  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  stock  and  equipment  to  operate  our 
plant. 

We  propose  to  train  our  students  not  only 
in  poultry  and  dairy  husbandry,  giving  them 
the  fundamental  training  to  hatch,  brood, 
and  raise  chickens,  to  milk  and  handle  dairy 
cattle,  to  construct  part  of  the  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  handle  farm  tools;  but  also  in 
gardening  and  the  raising  of  farm  crops.  In 
fact,  we  plan  to  tackle  anything  that  comes  up 
in  the  operation  of  a  modern  farm.  We  pro- 
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pose  to  teach  them  by  doing,  and  each  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  his  share  of  the  farm  work  to 
do.  That  is  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  attain 
confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  what  we  must  build.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  many  times  that  blind  people  are 
able  to  succeed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  are  not  exceptional.  Certainly  there 
are  many  more  who  could  build  for  them¬ 
selves  successful  careers  if  they  had  the  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  this  training  which  we  propose  to 
give. 

We  shall  have  no  set  rules  here  at  Barnes 
School,  and  if  we  find  students  who  have 
special  talents,  shall  do  our  best  to  develop 
them.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  those  who 
apparently  have  no  aptitude  for  farm  work, 
we  shall  consider  it  our  job  to  find  where 
their  interests  lie  and  to  develop  them  until 
they  too  have  talents,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  chance  to  demonstrate  them. 

The  New  Hampshire  Association  feels 


that  this  school  is  not  a  local  venture,  but 
should  reach  out  to  neighboring  states  as  far 
as  is  practicable.  We  all  feel  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  this  type  of  project,  and  we 
would  indeed  be  selfish  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
share  this  pioneer  venture  with  others.  We 
intend  to  work  very  slowly,  testing  our 
methods  carefully,  feeling  that  our  mistakes 
will  be  useful  in  guiding  other  schools  of 
this  sort,  which  I  am  sure  are  bound  to  fol¬ 
low.  We  shall  need  help  and  advice  from 
others  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  accept  any 
suggestions  which  we  consider  practical.  We 
shall  also  need  the  co-operation  of  other 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  we  know  that  we 
shall  receive  it  in  full  measure. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  write  at  length  upon  this 
subject  at  this  time.  I  have  work  to  do  and 
perhaps,  when  that  work  has  borne  fruit,  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  something  worth  while. 
At  present  I  can  only  say  that  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  this  school  a  real  contribution  to 
the  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OVERBROOK  HOME 
TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSE 

DOROTHY  O.  POST 


The  “horse  and  buggy  doctor,”  the  “itinerant 
minister,”  and  others  who  rendered  service 
to  mankind  during  the  early  days  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  democracy  have  been  ap¬ 
propriately  eulogized.  The  saga  of  the  early 
home  teachers  of  the  blind  in  America  lies 
somewhere  in  the  dust-covered  records  await¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  bard  to  present  it  to  the 
reading  public.  The  job  of  “doing  good,”  of 
“being  helpful”  in  the  sense  that  it  is  social 
work,  has  been  slower  to  be  recognized  as  a 
profession  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  so  home  teaching  of  the  blind  has  yet 
to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  general  nature 
of  things. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  know  the  unswerving  devotion  of  those 
early  workers  in  a  day  when  life  was  less  or¬ 
ganized  and  complex  than  it  is  today.  Pio¬ 
neers  such  as  Kate  M.  Foley  in  the  West  and 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes  in  the  East  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  workers  of  the  “old  school” 
who  began  when  professional  training  for 
their  careers  was  unknown  and  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  work  that  they  sponsored 
in  their  localities.  There  are  many  of  these 
workers  who,  although  they  do  not  meet  the 
recently  established  professional  standards  in 
agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States,  do  have  the  fire,  zeal,  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  enable  them  to  render  valuable 
service.  In  the  modern  world,  however,  if 
blind  clients  are  to  receive  service  comparable 
to  that  rendered  by  other  social  work  agencies, 
and  if  agencies  for  the  blind  are  to  receive 
their  rightful  recognition,  home  teachers  and 


case  workers  for  the  blind  must  comply  with 
standards  equal  to  those  required  of  workers 
in  other  fields  of  social  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  year,  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  recognized  the  need  for  professional 
training  for  those  working  with  the  blind. 
With  foresight  and  vision  far  beyond  other 
educators  in  the  field  at  that  time,  he  set 
about  seeking  the  co-operation  of  professional 
schools  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
principal.  In  the  home-teacher  training  en¬ 
terprise  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Dean,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  P.  Robinson,  Associate  Director,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work,  recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  for¬ 
ward  step  that  Dr.  Burritt  was  attempting  to 
take,  and  it  was  through  their  efforts  that 
the  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work  co¬ 
operated  actively  in  the  experiment  of  giving 
home  teachers  some  training  in  a  school  of 
social  work.  This  was  the  first  school  of  so¬ 
cial  work  in  the  United  States  to  give  blind 
home  teachers  the  opportunity  to  take  courses 
in  social  problems  and  case  work  practice 
along  with  their  work  for  the  blind — in  other 
words,  this  school  has  pioneered  in  giving 
workers  for  the  blind  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  Mr.  Pray  recognized  in  the 
enterprise  an  opportunity  for  mutual  benefit, 
and  the  co-operative  relationship  between  the 
two  schools  has  continued  since  the  first  two 
students  began  attending  classes  in  1922.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  years  there  have  been 
intermittent  periods  when  there  were  no  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  course,  but  at  least  twenty-three 
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who  have  received  the  home  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate  and  several  others  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  part  of  the  work  had  a  substantial 
amount  of  preparation  in  the  area  of  social 
work. 

From  the  beginning,  personality  and  out¬ 
standing  ability  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  student  taking  the  course,  but  no  defi¬ 
nite  qualifications  were  set  up.  The  first  stu¬ 
dents  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
they  had  proved  in  the  high-school  classes  at 
Overbrook.  Later,  when  other  states  began 
sending  their  students  for  training,  it  was 
left  to  the  state  to  choose  the  type  of  person 
who  could  gather  from  the  course  the  fund 
of  knowledge  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  situation.  In  recent  years  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  required  to  have  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  and  have  been  advised 
to  have  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology 
if  possible.  Even  then  the  state  has  been  given 
the  choice  of  the  type  of  student  because,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  sponsoring  state 
planned  to  employ  the  student  on  completion 
of  training. 

Requirements  of  the  course  were  flexible 
because  the  students  attended  Overbrook  in 
small  groups,  and  the  course  was  set  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  individual  needs.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  enough 
uniformity  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  to  make  possible  the  setting  up 
of  definite  requirements  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  sections  that  have  been 
represented  by  students  in  the  course.  The 
students  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  selected  social 
agencies  in  Philadelphia  to  get  the  skills  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  could  use  to  best 
advantage  in  their  particular  localities.  The 
basic  courses  in  history  of  work  for  the  blind, 
methods  of  teaching  the  writing  systems,  and 
general  courses  in  social  problems  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same  throughout;  but  the  lecture 


courses,  the  field  work,  and  the  work  in  man¬ 
ual  arts  have  been  varied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  the  changing  conditions 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  his  report  given  at  the  Indianapolis 
Convention  in  1941,  recognizes  home  teach¬ 
ing  as  an  uncharted  area  but  feels  that  it 
roughly  admits  of  two  interpretations.  He 
recommends  that,  for  purposes  of  certifica¬ 
tion,  home  teachers  be  classified  in  two  di¬ 
visions: 

Class  I:  Home  teachers  who  are  responsible 
for  instruction  and  have  only  incidental  respon¬ 
sibility  for  social  adjustment. 

Class  II:  Home  teachers  who  are  responsible 
for  both  instruction  and  social  adjustment. 

In  further  discussion  in  his  report  Mr.  Allen 
outlines  definite  standards  for  these  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
With  the  setting  up  of  these  standards  by  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
placing  the  requirements  of  the  Overbrook 
course  on  a  basis  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  and  for  classifying  the  certificates 
according  to  the  type  of  work  completed  in 
the  course.  The  general  plan  of  the  course  is 
to  prepare  students  to  be  Class  I  home  teach¬ 
ers,  but  as  a  result  of  Overbrook’s  policy  of 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  the  students, 
two  home  teachers  completing  the  course — 
one  in  1938  and  the  other  in  1942 — will  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  Class  II  certificates  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Allen. 

Throughout  the  twenty-year  period  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  between  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  in 
seeking  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  home 
teacher  trainees,  the  difficulty  of  finding  field 
work  for  the  students  has  loomed  so  large 
that  Miss  Robinson  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Dr.  Burritt  speaks  of  it  as  a  “baffling  prob- 
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lem.”  All  through  the  twenties  and  until  1934 
we  find  in  the  records  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  evidence  that  the  supervisors  of  the 
field  work  were  not  satisfied  with  the  set-up 
when  the  students  were  carrying  case  loads 
■  with  sighted  clients.  Over  and  over  in  the 
supervisor’s  records  there  is  the  statement, 
“We  must  find  more  work  for  these  students 
I  with  cases  where  blindness  is  a  factor.” 
Throughout  the  period  of  almost  thirteen 
years  during  which  the  School  of  Social 
Work  has  co-operated  with  Overbrook,  the 
attitude  of  many  different  supervisors  is  con- 
sistent  and  clear — namely,  that  visually  handi- 
!;  capped  students  are  more  successful  with 
case  loads  of  blind  clients.  This  coincides 
j;  with  the  belief  of  all  students  of  psychology 
|  in  work  for  the  blind  that  the  blind  home 
teacher  has  an  important  contribution  to 
I  make  in  her  contacts  with  blind  clients. 

During  the  thirties  the  independent  schools 
of  social  work  in  the  country  began  to  ally 
!i  themselves  with  universities  and  schools  of 
j  higher  learning  in  order  that  they  might  have 
i  the  privilege  of  granting  the  Master’s  De¬ 
gree.  The  development  of  a  professional  cur¬ 
riculum  in  social  work  caused  an  extension  of 
the  required  time  to  a  two-year  period  be¬ 
ll  cause  the  amount  of  practice  work  made  it 
impossible  to  cover  in  one  year  the  academic 
work  required  for  the  degree.  Only  those 
I  students  with  special  personal  qualifications 
on  the  college  graduate  level  could  gain  ad¬ 
mission  to  schools  of  social  work  following 
this  change  of  policy. 

The  problem  of  field  work  in  the  home 
teacher  training  course  was  partially  solved 
jin  1938  when  the  students  doing  field  work 
were  placed  by  the  Overbrook  School  di- 
jirectly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society,  instead  of 
jbeing  placed  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
jSocial  Work  in  the  general  social  agencies. 
The  class  work  for  the  home  teacher  trainees 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work  was  then  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Extension  Division  because 


they  did  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  in  the  regular  School  of  Social 
Work. 

During  the  period  1936-41  it  was  possible 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  for  field  work  for 
some  students.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  no  agency  for  the  blind  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  which  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work  can  co-operate  for  field  work 
for  students  wishing  to  qualify  for  the  Class 
II  certificate  of  the  A.A.W.B.  The  School  of 
Social  Work  is  willing  to  admit  for  one  year 
as  regular  students  those,  who  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  applicants  for  the  regular 
school  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  academic 
eligibility,  can  meet  the  qualifications.  The 
caliber  of  students  so  accepted  will  have  to 
be  such  that  they  are  acceptable  for  field 
work  in  a  general  agency.  The  student  body 
of  the  regular  school  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  seldom  numbers  more 
than  fifty;  and  the  school  feels  that  there  is 
slight  probability  that  it  could  accept  more 
than  two  visually  handicapped  students  at 
any  one  time,  and  this  would  depend  upon 
the  availability  of  proper  field  work  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  students  in  the  Overbrook  course 
working  for  the  Class  I  and  Class  II  certifi¬ 
cates  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  field 
work  in  the  oldest  home  teaching  society  in 
the  country.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
hundred-and-ten-year-old  Institution  for  the 
Blind  should  co-operate  with  the  sixty-year- 
old  Home  Teaching  Society,  for  the  great 
William  Moon,  who  founded  the  Society  in 
1882,  came  to  Philadelphia  from  England  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Frank  Battles,  then  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 
During  the  meetings  that  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  society,  Dr.  Moon  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  William  Chapin,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
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the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  then  situated  at 
Twentieth  and  Race  Streets.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  Society  was  to  teach  blind 
people  in  their  homes  to  read  embossed  type 
and  to  establish  circulating  libraries.  By  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Board  this  service  has  in  re¬ 
cent  years  been  extended  to  include  simple 
handwork.  In  some  cases  adjustment  of  the 
newly  blind  is  attempted,  but  the  Society  is 
bound  by  its  charter  to  give  service  on  a 
teaching  basis  only. 

Over  the  full  twenty-year  period  the  Over¬ 
brook  course  has  had  much  higher  require¬ 
ments  than  the  standards  set  up  by  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  Committee.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  in  setting  up  home  teaching  require¬ 
ments  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  the  Committee 
had  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  the 
many  teachers  in  service  and  the  standards 
of  many  different  localities.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  field  work  in  Philadelphia,  the 
setting  up  of  standards  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
and  the  changing  social  conditions,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  this  year  to  review  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course  and  undertake  such  re¬ 
organization  and  revision  as  might  prove  de¬ 
sirable  to  meet  present-day  problems. 

Early  in  the  year  Mrs.  Rosa  Wessel,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  of  Social  Work,  Ruth  Sargent, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society,  Marion  Kohn  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research  Secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
and  Dorothy  O.  Post,  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  took  part  in 
conferences  regarding  student  qualifications, 
field  work,  the  required  and  elective  phases 
of  the  course,  costs,  housing,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  the  course  over  a  period  of  years. 

These  conferences  resulted  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  by  which  all  home  teaching 


trainees  will  attend  Overbrook  for  one  year 
of  intensive  study  of  work  with  the  adult 
blind.  On  completion  of  this  study,  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  Class  II  certificate 
and  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  a 
school  of  social  work  may  take  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  training  in  any  approved  school 
of  social  work  in  the  United  States.  The 
Overbrook  home  teacher’s  certificate  will  be 
granted  on  completion  of  the  second  year  of 
training.  This  plan  has  several  advantages, 
among  them  the  opportunity  it  affords  the 
student  of  receiving  training  nearer  home 
and  doing  field  work  under  conditions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  community  in  which  she 
expects  to  work.  It  also  avoids  the  undesirable 
concentration  of  a  number  of  blind  students 
in  one  school  of  social  work  which  might 
lead  to  various  difficulties. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  Class  I 
certificate  will  continue  their  studies  at  Over¬ 
brook  the  second  year,  and  under  the  new 
plan  the  course  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  elective  subjects  than  in  the  first 
year. 

The  first  year  course  for  Class  I  and  Class 
II  students  as  it  is  now  set  up  is  as  follows: 

Required  courses  at  Overbrook 

History  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
Current  Resources  for  the  Blind 
Writing  and  Reading  Systems  and  Special 
Devices  for  the  Blind 

Lectures  on  Eye  Conditions:  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  Measures  for  Control 
Business  Practices  used  in  Home  Teaching 
Household  Arts  (including  cooking  and  sew- 

ing) 

Knitting  and  Basketry 

At  least  two  electives  from  the  following  courses 
in  manual  arts 

Caning  and  Brush  Making 

Weaving 

Crocheting 

Pottery 

Gardening  ) 

Woodworking  >  for  men 

Household  Mechanics  ) 
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One  day  a  week  of  field  work  with  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society 

Required  courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work 

Attitudes  and  Behavior 

Case  Work 

Medical  Resources 

The  courses  in  History  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  Current  Resources  for  the  Blind 
aim  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  field  of 
service.  In  recent  years  Dr.  Burritt  has  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  in  presenting  the  course 
in  history,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  recognized  authorities  in 
present-day  work  for  the  blind.  This  year  the 
co-ordinator  of  the  course  has  supplemented 
the  lectures  with  class  discussion  of  problems, 
guided  reading,  and  assigned  projects  in  re¬ 
search. 

The  lectures  on  Eye  Conditions:  Causes  of 
Blindness  and  Measures  for  Control  were 
this  year  presented  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness.  Miss  Carpenter’s  easy 
method  of  presenting  the  structure,  defects, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye  with  tangible  ap¬ 
paratus  and  simple  explanatory  language 
brought  the  subject  within  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  students.  These  lectures 
were  given  during  the  same  period  in  which 
the  students  were  studying  social  diseases  in 
the  Medical  Resources  class  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  assignments  in  this  class 
had  to  do  with  the  use  of  medical  resources 
by  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  course  a  braille  card  file  was 
made  of  the  medical  terms  involved  to  be 
used  as  reference  in  interpreting  records. 

The  course  in  writing  and  reading  systems 
for  the  blind  includes  a  study  of  braille,  Moon 
type,  pencil  writing,  and  the  manual  alphabet 
for  use  with  the  deaf-blind,  with  emphasis  on 
the  teaching  viewpoint.  Problems  connected 
with  securing  Talking  Books,  games,  braille 
watches,  and  other  special  devices  are  also 
included  in  this  course. 


The  course  in  Business  Practices  includes 
a  study  of  expense  accounts,  filing,  business 
forms  and  records,  letter  forms,  tabulation, 
state  reports,  and  methods  of  teaching  typing. 

The  Home  Arts  Course  includes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  cooking,  cleaning, 
laundering,  and  the  other  activities  which  are 
considered  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
home-maker  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  adjusting  a  blind  person 
to  assuming  responsibility  for  the  home.  In 
this  course  the  student  must  develop  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  hand-  and  machine-sewing  and 
prove  the  ability  to  teach  a  blind  person  to 
sew. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  brought  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  skill  in  a  craft  as 
a  basis  for  satisfactory  teaching  of  that  craft. 
The  Manual  Arts  courses  at  Overbrook  are 
set  up  on  a  certificate  requirement  basis  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  now  used  in  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  previous  years,  on 
the  premise  that  the  students  were  adults  and 
would  learn  from  the  courses  according  to 
their  needs,  no  definite  requirements  were 
made.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  student 
begins  with  the  simplest  article  and  pro¬ 
gresses  step  by  step  to  the  level  where  she  can 
use  written  directions  and  adapt  patterns.  As 
soon  as  the  home  teacher  trainee  proves  the 
ability  to  use  her  hands  with  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  in  a  particular  course,  she  continues  to 
completion  of  the  course  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Under  the  present  plan 
it  will  be  necessary  for  a  student  to  prove 
proficiency  in  at  least  four  branches  of  Man¬ 
ual  Arts  and  do  satisfactory  practice  teaching 
to  be  eligible  for  certification. 

Knitting  is  universally  recognized  as  a  re¬ 
quired  craft  for  women  home  teachers.  To 
be  able  to  qualify  in  knitting  the  student 
must  know  the  various  knitting  stitches,  how 
to  make  and  shape  various  knitted  garments 
including  use  of  two  needles,  four  needles, 
and  a  round  needle,  must  understand  finish¬ 
ing  and  blocking,  reading  and  adapting  a 
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pattern,  and  must  do  practice  teaching  in 
knitting  under  supervision. 

Basketry  is  a  required  craft  because  it  de¬ 
mands  the  use  of  all  of  the  hand  muscles  and 
is  thus  a  splendid  agent  for  developing  mus¬ 
cular  co-ordination.  The  home  teacher  must 
herself  develop  hand  skills  and  have  within 
her  grasp  the  means  of  developing  the  hand 
skills  of  others  who  may  have  less  aptitude 
and  less  muscular  control.  Emphasis  in  the 
course  is  on  the  means  by  which  basketry 
may  be  presented  to  the  person  who  needs 
development  in  hand  muscles.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  basketry  course  include  the 
ability  to  sort  and  identify  reed  and  to  make 
various  types  of  mats  and  baskets,  using  the 
eight  fundamental  weaves  and  at  least  four 
kinds  of  borders,  as  well  as  supervised  teach¬ 
ing  in  basketry. 

The  requirements  in  the  elective  courses 
are  based  on  the  mastering  of  step-by-step 
processes  as  in  the  required  courses.  In  the 
crocheting  course  the  student  must  master 
the  fundamental  stitches  and  the  shaping  of 
articles,  and  use  different  weights  of  thread 
and  yarn  in  various  patterns.  The  student  com¬ 
pleting  the  weaving  course  must  prove  the 
ability  to  do  plain  and  pattern  weaving  with 
various  types  of  looms  and  be  proficient  in 
threading,  winding,  and  tying  on  warp.  The 
caning  course  requires  that  a  student  have  a 
mastery  of  ordinary  hand  caning,  log  cabin, 
spline,  and  pith  designs,  and  pattern  weaving. 
The  instructor  in  this  course  also  teaches  the 
making  of  sisal  brushes  of  different  types  and 
various  kinds  of  leather  work  that  have 
proved  useful  in  home  industry.  Overbrook 
has  always  pioneered  in  trying  out  new  crafts 
that  seemed  to  have  possibilities  for  the  blind. 
This  year  pottery  has  been  introduced  and 
the  home  teacher  trainees  now  taking  the 
course  are  enthusiastic  about  its  prospective 
value  in  home  teaching.  Methods  of  teaching 
and  supervised  practice  teaching  are  empha¬ 
sized  as  soon  as  the  student  acquires  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  in  these  courses. 


The  course  in  Attitudes  and  Behavior  given 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  personality 
course  aimed  toward  giving  the  student  an 
understanding  of  herself  as  she  becomes  an 
agent  in  helping  another  person  in  difficulty. 
This  course  must  be  passed  creditably  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  student  to  be  eligible  to  take  the 
course  in  Case  Work  which  follows  in  the 
second  semester.  The  Case  Work  course  aims 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
process  involved  in  the  client-worker  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  student  who  plans  to  take  her 
second  year  of  work  in  another  school  of  so¬ 
cial  work  need  not  take  the  case  work  course 
in  her  first  year.  If  she  does  take  it,  however, 
she  will  find  it  valuable  and  since  most 
schools  of  social  work  have  advanced  courses 
in  personality  and  case  work,  repetition  of 
this  work  in  her  second  year  can  be  avoided. 

The  second-year  course  at  Overbrook  is 
planned  for  students  seeking  the  Class  I 
certificate.  Because  the  educational  prerequi¬ 
site  for  this  certificate  is  lower,  these  students 
need  a  broader  cultural  background  than  can 
be  given  in  one  year.  More  time  is  necessary 
to  achieve  proficiency  in  the  number  of  crafts 
that  are  usually  required  by  the  states  spon¬ 
soring  these  students.  The  set-up  of  the 
second-year  course  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  course 
requires  at  least  eight  semester  hours  of  work 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Courses  chosen 
by  the  students  during  the  past  two  years 
include  Social  Security,  a  study  of  the  move¬ 
ment  from  relief  to  social  security;  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Social  Work,  the  social  worker’s 
relationship  to  government  social  services; 
Community  Relations;  Psychiatry  in  a  World 
Crisis.  Field  work  with  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  is  continued  for  one  day  each  week 
and  in  some  instances  may  be  increased  to 
two  days  a  week  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  student.  By  the  second  year,  proficiency 
should  have  been  gained  in  the  required 
crafts,  and  further  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 
methods  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching 
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under  supervision.  There  will  also  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  student  to  participate  in  other 
activities  according  to  interest. 

Field  trips  to  social  agencies  are  planned 
for  the  whole  group,  but  students  in  the 
second  year  can  plan  individual  trips  after 
the  concentrated  work  of  the  first  year  is 
completed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the 
work  at  Overbrook  in  the  second  year  can 
include  advanced  courses  in  Household  Arts, 
Public  Speaking,  Professional  Ethics  and  Pro¬ 
cedures,  Record  Writing,  and  other  courses 
that  will  tend  toward  strengthening  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  individual. 

As  the  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  so  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  plan  most  of  the 
recreation  on  an  individual,  rather  than  a 
group,  basis.  Students  are  advised  to  spend 
some  time  out-of-doors  each  day.  Some  of  the 
girls  participate  in  the  dancing  classes,  and 
the  whole  group  are  invited  to  the  general 
school  dances.  The  bowling  alleys,  swimming 
pool,  and  gymnasium  are  available  at  times 
for  the  home  teaching  students.  Recreational 
facilities  outside  the  school  which  students 
have  enjoyed  include  roller-skating,  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
theater,  and  other  cultural  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Home  Teacher  classroom  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  lounge  where  the  students  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  light  refreshments. 
The  students  of  necessity  must  carry  heavy 
schedules,  and  Sunday  morning  breakfasts 
and  afternoon  teas  in  the  lounge  have  afforded 
pleasant  social  hours  and  needed  relaxation. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  students 
have  been  learning  various  types  of  card 
games  for  their  own  pleasure  and  in  order 
that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  to  use  braille  cards.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  teacher  who  is  at  ease  in 
social  situations  will  inspire  more  confidence 
in  others  struggling  for  adjustment. 

The  students  in  the  home  teacher  training 
course  always  represent  many  different  local¬ 


ities.  For  this  reason  the  first  semester  of  the 
course  is  really  a  period  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  for  each  student  to  new  conditions, 
people,  ideas,  climate,  and  other  factors  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  home  community.  This  year 
the  co-ordinator  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  in  assisting  in  the  orientation  of 
each  student  to  the  problems  encountered  in 
working  with  the  three  agencies  connected 
with  the  course.  The  group  is  organized  as  a 
social  agency;  and  all  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  household,  the  infirmary, 
the  Manual  Arts  Department,  the  School  of 
Social  Work  or  the  Home  Teaching  Society, 
are  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  the  interwork¬ 
ing  of  the  services  of  social  agencies. 

In  the  past  the  choice  of  the  student  has 
been  left  largely  with  the  sponsoring  state  or 
agency.  Many  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  course  because  states  and 
agencies  have  not  always  understood  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  home  teaching.  In  the  future  Over¬ 
brook  plans  to  study  the  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  more  carefully  than  heretofore  be¬ 
fore  granting  admission  to  the  course. 

A  medical  history  will  be  required  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  student  has 
the  physical  stamina  to  stand  the  heavy 
schedule  of  work  required  by  the  course.  The 
job  of  home  teaching,  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  requires  long  hours  of  travel  and 
of  service.  The  home  teacher  with  a  visual 
handicap  must  adapt  herself  in  the  face  of 
many  trying  situations.  If  there  is  a  physical 
handicap  in  addition,  the  teacher,  regardless 
of  her  determination,  is  too  heavily  taxed  to 
satisfactorily  discharge  all  of  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  the  average  home  teacher.  More¬ 
over,  hours  spent  in  the  infirmary  during  the 
school  year  either  prolong  the  period  of  train¬ 
ing  or  require  a  doubling-up  of  work  that 
again  overtaxes  strength. 

Research  in  all  of  the  known  material  writ¬ 
ten  regarding  the  Home  Teacher  Training 
Course  at  Overbrook  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  stressed  the  importance  of  per- 
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sonality  in  home  teaching.  The  student  must 
be  well  adjusted  to  her  own  problems  if  she 
is  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  problems  in  the  lives  of  others.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  the  student  be 
adjusted  to  her  own  blindness  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  course.  If  this  adjustment  is  to  be 
made  after  entering  the  course,  more  than 
two  years  will  be  required  for  completion  of 
the  requirements.  It  is  seldom  possible  for 
Overbrook  staff  members  to  interview  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  from  a  distance,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  careful  study  of  the  student’s 
personality  will  be  made  by  the  agency  which 
sponsors  her.  Prospective  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  carry  on  correspondence  with 
the  Overbrook  staff  so  that  staff  members 
may  have  an  understanding  of  the  student  as 
an  individual  before  she  arrives  at  Overbrook. 

Graduation  from  an  approved  college  is  the 
educational  requirement  as  now  set  up  by  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  for  the  Class  II  certificate.  The 
student  planning  to  prepare  for  the  Class  II 
certificate  should  major  in  sociology  or  allied 
subjects  as  a  foundation  for  the  studies  at  a 
school  of  social  work.  A  minimum  of  two 
years  of  college  work  is  the  prerequisite  for 
the  Class  I  certificate.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  student  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
sociology  or  similar  subjects,  has  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  courses  in  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Overbrook  is  not  prepared  to  give  courses 
in  Psychology  or  courses  in  Education.  The 
student  preparing  for  certification  should  plan 
her  college  work  in  such  a  way  that  she  will 
get  these  courses  in  her  regular  college  pro¬ 
gram  or  in  summer  school.  If  in  individual 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  student  to  get 
the  four  hours  of  education  required  for 
A.  A.  W.  B.  certification  while  at  Overbrook, 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  get  these 
courses  in  the  Evening  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Overbrook  accepts  no 
responsibility  for  deficiencies  in  academic 
subjects  such  as  English,  grammar,  spelling,  or 


other  basic  tools  for  professional  social  work. 

Whether  a  student  is  preparing  for  the 
Class  I  or  the  Class  II  certificate  she  should 
begin  her  work  with  crafts  long  before  she 
comes  to  Overbrook.  In  view  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  must  be  covered,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  “start  from  scratch”  in  hand¬ 
work  and  complete  all  that  is  required  of  a 
home  teacher  in  one,  or  even  in  two,  years. 
The  classes  in  braille,  typing,  and  the  several 
crafts  should  be  “brush-up”  courses  for 
achieving  proficiency,  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Time  at  Overbrook 
should  not  have  to  be  spent  in  learning  typing 
and  reading  and  writing  of  braille. 

In  the  past  more  women  than  men  have 
been  attracted  to  the  course,  yet  the  course 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  latter. 
Many  blind  men  would  make  an  easier  re¬ 
adjustment  with  a  man  home  teacher.  The 
two  men  who  completed  the  course  in  1941 
found  satisfactory  employment  within  a  short 
time. 

The  two  students  who  will  complete  the 
course  in  June,  1942,  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  graduates  to  twenty-seven,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  course  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  jobs. 

For  some  years  the  charges  for  the  course 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  $300  for  instruction 
and  $400  for  board.  Careful  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  costs  has  proved  that  the  expense  to 
the  school  has  run  well  over  the  amount  paid 
in  by  the  students.  Training  students  on  the 
basis  of  individual  needs  is  a  much  more 
costly  process  than  on  a  group  basis.  At 
Overbrook  the  services  of  a  co-ordinator  of 
the  course,  a  supervisor  of  field  work,  a 
director  of  volunteer  reading,  a  commercial 
teacher,  a  home  economics  teacher,  and  in¬ 
structors  in  each  of  the  crafts  offered  are 
utilized.  During  the  first  semester  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  schedule  on  a  class  basis,  and  the 
teacher  works  entirely  with  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  group  during  the  scheduled  period.  A 
teacher-consultant  plan  has  been  worked  out 
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for  the  students  who  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  work  independently.  This  has 
proven  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
more  advanced  students  and  may  be  a  means 
of  cutting  down  on  teaching  hours.  It  will 
not,  however,  with  the  other  expenses  in¬ 
volved  bring  instruction  costs  within  $300. 

In  working  with  students  coming  from  a 
distance  to  a  strange  city,  it  has  proved  more 
satisfactory  for  the  school  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  major  expenses  incurred  by  the 
students  in  their  work  with  the  three  agencies 
involved.  All  cost  of  instruction,  travel — in¬ 
cluding  guide  service,  carfare,  and  necessary 
meals  away  from  school — have  been  borne  by 
the  school.  These  costs  vary,  from  year  to 
year  and  from  month  to  month,  according  to 
conditions  and  the  program  of  the  student. 

For  many  years  Overbrook  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  an  interested  group  of 
volunteers  who  have  assisted  in  meeting  the 
many  needs  of  the  students.  The  volunteer 
reading  group  is  still  functioning  satisfac¬ 
torily;  but  the  plan  of  using  volunteer  guides 
for  field  work,  for  trips  to  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  for  other  travel  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  provide  paid  guides.  This  year  with  volun¬ 
teer  work  turned  into  different  channels,  with 
higher  wages,  and  with  greater  demand  for 
unskilled  labor,  the  cost  of  guide  service  has 
been  considerably  increased. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the  tuition 
for  the  home  teachers’  course  will  have  to  be 
raised  from  $300  to  $400  per  year.  This 
amount  will  cover  instruction  at  Overbrook; 
tuition  and  books  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work;  expenses  incurred  in  travel  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  for  field  work 
(guides,  carfares,  lunches).1 

1  In  the  event  that  the  student  wishes  to  take  the  four 
hours  in  college  courses  in  education,  the  expenses  of 
attending  the  Evening  School  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  additional.  The  courses  there  are  at  the 
rate  of  $8.00  per  semester  hour  of  credit,  and  travel  and 
guide  expenses  will  be  additional.  Required  reading  can 
be  done  at  Overbrook  under  the  same  plan  as  reading  for 
the  School  of  Social  Work  is  done. 


At  the  present  time  the  students  have  single 
rooms  on  the  Teachers  Hall  and  in  several  of 
the  cottages  where  there  are  also  faculty 
members.  This  has  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  school  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  separate  unit  for  home  teachers.  A  study 
of  available  space  has  been  made,  but  war 
conditions  make  it  impossible  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  at  the  present  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  the  students  will  be 
housed  together  in  rooms  in  the  cottages. 
Under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assign  two  girls  to  the  large 
double  rooms.  At  some  time  in  the  future 
Overbrook  hopes  to  provide  a  separate  unit 
for  home  teachers,  but  during  the  war  years 
the  available  facilities  will  have  to  be  used  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

Since  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  rate 
of  instruction,  the  decision  has  been  made 
not  to  raise  the  rate  for  board,  room,  laundry, 
and  medical  attention  during  the  coming 
year  in  spite  of  the  rising  costs  of  living. 
Therefore,  the  charge  for  maintenance  will 
continue  at  $400.  Prospective  students  will  be 
advised  to  have  all  possible  medical  attention 
taken  care  of  before  coming  to  the  school. 
The  school  is  closed  during  the  Christmas 
and  spring  vacation,  and  students  should 
make  their  plans  accordingly.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  students  to  have  personal 
spending  money  which  will  include  guide 
fees  for  shopping  trips,  the  theater,  and  other 
travel  not  in  connection  with  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  the  course. 

Throughout  the  twenty  years  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  course,  the  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  at  times  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able  have  been  accepted  as  a  challenge.  The 
administration  of  the  school  has  felt  that 
through  the  course  the  facilities  of  the  school 
and  of  Philadelphia  could  be  used  to  influence 
the  raising  of  standards  in  work  for  the  blind 
to  a  professional  level.  The  number  of  home 
teachers  who  have  completed  the  course  has 
been  small,  but  their  influence,  like  the  in- 
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fluence  of  William  Moon,  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  So,  with  the  growth  of  merit  systems 
and  civil  service  examinations,  the  school  will 
continue  to  adjust  the  course  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  and  changing  conditions. 
With  the  wise  counsel  of  such  forward-look¬ 


ing  agencies  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work  to  spur  it  on  to  greater  endeavor, 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  may  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 


BLIND  PERSONS  ARE  INDIVIDUALS 

The  following  editorial,  by  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson  is  reprinted  from  the 
January,  1942,  issue  of  Occupations.  Dr.  Kitson  is  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  editor  of  Occupations, 
and  a  nationally  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 


A  recent  issue  of  Your  Future,  the  well- 
known  weekly  designed  to  help  adolescents 
in  making  vocational  plans,  announces  that 
it  is  now  printed  in  braille.  This  news  will 
please  many  of  our  readers  who  ask,  “How 
can  I  help  the  blind  in  making  rational  vo¬ 
cational  plans?” 

During  the  early  days  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  this  question  was  often  phrased:  “Give 
me  a  list  of  occupations  for  the  blind,”  the 
assumption  being  that  there  must  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  occupations  to  which  the 
blind  are  confined.  Employers  were  asked, 
“What  jobs  do  you  have  that  could  be  filled 
by  blind  workers?”  Their  answers  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  They  mentioned  only  jobs 
which  they  thought  were  appropriate.  They 
were  inhibited  by  fears  of  various  kinds  and 
by  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  real  powers 
of  blind  persons. 

As  we  became  better  versed  in  our  tech¬ 
niques  we  discovered  that  we  could  never 
compile  a  list  of  jobs  and  confine  the  blind  to 
them.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
used  a  better  approach.  Studying  the  voca¬ 
tional  histories  of  hundreds  of  blind  workers, 
they  found  them  engaged  in  such  jobs  as 
canary  breeder,  dog  fancier,  minister,  insur¬ 
ance  salesman,  upholstery  stuffer,  etc.  The 
New  York  and  California  Departments  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  have  taken  censuses  of  blind  workers. 


In  studying  the  vocational  histories  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  with  orthopedic  handicaps, 
Roy  N.  Anderson  found  them  in  86  per  cent 
of  the  occupational  groups  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Census.  Similar  facts  about  handi¬ 
capped  persons  would  reveal  that  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  per  cent  of  the  17,000  jobs  are 
held  by  persons  classed  as  physically  handi¬ 
capped. 

Such  observations  point  to  a  moral:  The 
blind  (other  handicapped  persons  as  well) 
should  not  be  grouped  as  a  class  and  be 
treated  uniformly  by  the  counselor.  Each  one 
is  an  individual  who  differs  from  his  blind 
fellow  just  as  widely  as  a  seeing  person  dif¬ 
fers  from  his  fellows.  We  must  not  hold  the 
view  that  there  is  one  kind  of  vocational 
guidance  for  the  blind  and  another  for  see¬ 
ing  persons.  Each  individual  is  unique  and, 
handicapped  or  not,  requires  treatment  on 
his  own  merits.  The  counselor  who  is  well 
grounded  in  the  techniques  of  vocational 
guidance  is  equipped  to  serve  persons  with 
all  characteristics. 

Another  moral:  In  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  handicapped  we  should  not  begin  with 
the  handicap.  To  do  so  arouses  a  negative 
attitude  which  inhibits  free  thinking.  When 
we  counsel  a  handicapped  person  we  should 
not  say  to  ourselves,  “Here  is  a  blind  person. 
How  limited  are  his  vocational  opportuni- 
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ties!”  Rather  we  should  say,  “Here  is  a  person 
with  many  potentialities.  My  job  is  to  help 
him  chart  his  assets,  develop  other  assets, 
dream  a  realistic  vocational  dream  and  then 
actualize  it.”  Much  inspiration  can  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  vocational  histories  of 
blind  persons  who  have  achieved  vocational 
success.  In  addition  to  their  inspiration  for 


blind  youth,  such  examples  carry  a  lesson 
for  the  vocational  counselor:  that  he  must 
never  label  a  blind  person  beforehand  nor 
try  to  write  his  vocational  history  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Your  Future  is  to  be  commended  for  re¬ 
minding  us  to  treat  the  blind  as  we  would 
everybody  else. 


The  “defense  of  the  mind”  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  keeping  up  civilian  morale, 
Noel  F.  Hall,  British  Minister  to  Washington 
in  charge  of  economic  warfare  activities  of 
the  British  Embassy,  told  the  Social  Group 
Work  and  Recreation  Section  of  the  [New 
York]  Welfare  Council  recently. 

“All  of  the  voluntary  organizations,  soci¬ 
eties,  committees,  and  groups  have  a  first-rate 
opportunity  lying  ready  to  hand,”  Mr.  Hall 
said.  Emphasizing  that  America’s  task  of 


civilian  defense  is  much  harder  than  Great 
Britain’s,  he  continued,  “It  is  much  easier  to 
be  bombed  than  to  be  bored.” 

“It  is  much  easier  to  do  spectacular  things, 
rehouse  a  bombed  district,  mobilize  women 
for  war  industries,  have  a  total  blackout  at 
all  times,  submit  to  universal  rationing,  than 
to  accept  restrictions  calculated  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  productivity  to  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  doing  their  normal  tasks.” — Reprinted 
from  Better  Times. 
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L.  LEYDESDORFF-VAN  PRAAG 


Editor’s  Note:  As  we  go  to  press,  this  report 
on  conditions  among  the  blind  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  sent  under  date  of  October  17 
from  the  Nederlandsch  Indische  Blindenbond, 
Java,  has  just  reached  us  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Leydesdorff- 
van  Praag  writes,  “Owing  to  several  circum¬ 
stances  the  writing  of  this  article  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  delayed  .  .  .  We  tried  to  write  the 
article  in  English,  but  of  course  it  will  want 
correction;  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
undertake  to  do  so  where  necessary.”  However, 
as  the  English  is  sufficiently  clear,  we  publish  this 
report  as  submitted,  with  very  few  corrections. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  its  pop¬ 
ulation  of  sixty  million  souls  has  136,000 
totally  blind  people.  This  means  a  very  high 
percentage  and,  besides  these  men,  women, 
and  children  who  can  see  nothing,  there  are 
another  500,000  who  see  but  little  and  who, 
according  to  American  and  European  stand¬ 
ards,  would  also  be  called  “blind.”  The 
reasons  for  this  appallingly  high  percentage 
may  be  easily  given,  more  easily  given,  in 
fact,  than  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
sad  to  realize  that,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  prominent  ophthalmologists,  only  30,000 
of  these  cases  were  inevitable;  that  the  rest  of 
them  might  have  retained  their  eyesight  if 
medical  help  had  only  been  requested  in  time. 

Trachoma  is  the  main  cause  of  blindness 
here.  It  is  owing  to  poor  hygienic  conditions 
that  trachoma  can  spread  as  it  has  done. 
Blindness  is  caused  by  other  diseases  as  well, 
often  by  venereal  diseases;  but  trachoma  re¬ 
mains  the  principal  cause. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  consists  largely  of  natives,  illiterate  for 


the  greater  part,  who  live  together  in  their 
nice  little  villages,  “kampong”  or  “desa,” 
under  circumstances  so  primitive  that  they 
are  hardly  existent  in  America  or  Europe. 
The  natives  have  very  little  contact  with  the 
European  inhabitants.  When  they  are  ill  they 
do  not  go  to  European  doctors  but  prefer  to 
go  to  the  “doekoen,”  the  native  wonder- 
doctor,  who  sometimes  is  able  to  help  them, 
but  who,  more  often,  fails  to  do  so. 

The  Government  tries  to  reach  these  people 
by  opening  clinics  in  many  places,  but  the 
archipelago  is  so  enormous  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  so  widely  spread  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  population  can  be  reached  in  this 
way. 

We  also  have  a  few  private  hospitals  for 
diseases  of  the  eye.  I  happen  to  live  opposite 
the  most  famous  one  in  this  country,  the 
Juliana  Hospital,  Jogjakarta,  called  the  clinic 
of  Dr.  Yap,  after  the  owner-director,  a 
Chinese  eye  specialist  who  gives  most  of  his 
time  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Every 
morning  you  can  see  hundreds  of  natives 
leaving  his  hospital,  holding  a  small  piece  of 
cotton  wool  to  their  eyes,  smarting  with  the 
necessary  but  painful  treatment. 

European  housewives  can  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  trachoma  from  taking  a  serious  form  by 
sending  their  servants  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  eyes.  The  native  servants  are  afraid 
of  the  pain  that  may  be  caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  methods,  but  under  the  slight  pressure 
of  their  masters  they  will  go  to  the  doctor. 
Once  they  have  overcome  their  fright  and  see 
the  result  which  comes  near  to  wonderwork- 
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ing  in  their  inexpert  eyes,  they  will  often  go 
to  the  hospital  of  their  own  initiative,  telling 
their  friends  about  their  miraculous  healing, 
thus  making  propaganda  for  the  effective 
methods  of  the  trained  doctor. 

But  in  far-away  places  where  there  lives 
only  one  “blanda,”  one  white  man,  in  miles 
and  miles  of  jungle,  the  white  man  cannot 
exercise  such  an  influence  and,  even  if  he 
could,  there  would  be  no  eye  specialist  to 
whom  the  natives  could  go.  These  places  are 
very  difficult  to  reach,  the  distances  to  be 
covered  are  enormous,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  these  remote  kampongs  hardly  passable  by 
car.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a 
Dutch  doctor,  Dr.  Tyssen,  before  the  war, 
came  over  to  the  Indies  every  year  to  do  as 
much  as  he  could  to  help  the  natives  as  an 
itinerant  doctor.  How  did  he  set  to  work? 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  population.  Dr.  Tyssen  traveled 
all  around  the  “district”  with  the  “resident,” 
the  European  head  of  the  civil  service,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  native  officials.  The 
last  time  he  came  he  covered  a  district  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  people, 
among  whom  there  was  not  one  eye  specialist. 
He  worked  for  four  months,  helping  1,700 
people,  operating  on  about  half  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  Large  as  this  number  may  seem,  another 
20,000  remained  without  help  in  this  district 
alone.  If  this  work  were  done  in  the  European 
way,  work  might  be  given  to  fifty  eye  doc¬ 
tors.  In  the  island  of  Java  alone  about  200,000 
people  should  undergo  eye  operations.  You 
will  wonder,  no  doubt,  why  many  ophthal¬ 
mologists  do  not  settle  here  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.  But,  although  there  is  so 
much  work  to  be  done  in  these  regions,  the 
population  is  so  poor  that  a  young  doctor 
settling  here  might  hardly  be  expected  to 
earn  his  living. 

Since  trachoma  requires  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  and  repeated  treatment,  itinerant  doc¬ 
tors  do  not  form  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  best  method  would  be  to  treat  the  school 
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children,  thus  preventing  and  also  curing 
before  it  is  too  late.  But  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  native  population  would  be  reached  in 
this  way.  Out  of  the  approximately  five  mil¬ 
lion  sufferers  from  trachoma,  only  450,000  go 
to  schools.  However,  an  effort  is  made  by  the 
Government  in  this  direction,  and  many 
village  schools  are  under  the  regular  super¬ 
vision  of  eye  specialists  or  “mantris.” 

The  best  solution,  suggested  by  one  of  our 
experts,  would  be  to  station  “mantris,”  trained 
nurses  (mostly  men),  all  over  the  archipelago 
to  give  the  necessary  medicine  and  treatment 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  about 
twenty  qualified  doctors,  the  latter  treating 
the  more  complicated  cases  and  performing 
the  operations. 

In  this  way  help  could  be  given  in  a  cheap 
yet  efficient  way.  Since  the  average  native  is  a 
man  of  very  poor  means  it  would  not  do  to 
build  modern  but  expensive  hospitals. 

Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind 

When  we  now  turn  to  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  we  must  again  keep  in  mind  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  work  here 
are  so  entirely  different  from  those  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  in  Europe.  We 
again  meet  with  the  typical  difficulties  of  the 
East,  but  there  are  also  some  advantages. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  a  native  blind 
has  over  those  in  Europe  or  America  is  that, 
whereas  a  white  blind  man  without  instruc¬ 
tion  is  practically  of  no  value,  the  native  blind 
“tani,”  the  Indonesian  peasant,  may  be  of  use 
in  the  working  of  the  rice  fields.  As  I  said 
above,  the  conditions  under  which  the  natives 
live  are  primitive,  but  this  may  mean  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  blind  man  who  can  do  a  less 
complicated  job  than  would  be  possible  for 
him  in  technically  more  advanced  countries. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  relatively  so 
few  natives  come  to  our  one  school  for  the 
blind  in  Bandoeng,  a  nice  town  in  West-Java, 
in  the  Preanger  mountains. 
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Another  reason  is  that  the  distances  in  this 
archipelago  being  so  enormous,  the  native 
blind  man  does  not  want  to  leave  his  home  to 
go  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  relations,  and 
where,  as  often  the  case  will  be,  they  do  not 
even  know  his  mother  tongue. 

Yet  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  native  is  excessively  fond  of  his 
personal  freedom;  and  most  natives,  especially 
those  who  come  out  of  the  lower  classes, 
prefer  begging  along  the  streets  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  that  must  necessarily  be  maintained  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  Institute.  This  accounts 
for  the  sentence,  regularly  read  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Institute:  “Patients  are  not 
allowed  to  go  begging.  Those  who,  after  re¬ 
peated  admonitions,  continued  this  begging 
had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  Institute.” 

In  the  year  1939,  584  blind  native  persons 
(501  adults  and  83  children)  lived  at  the  In¬ 
stitute.  They  came  from  all  over  the  archi¬ 
pelago;  among  them  were  Javanese,  Sunda- 
nese,  Malays,  Menadonese,  and  Chinese.  They 
are  taught  basketry,  brushmaking,  netting, 
and  matting.  The  tools  they  use  are  simple 
and  cheap,  the  same  tools,  in  fact,  which  they 
will  use  when  once  back  in  their  kampong’s 
and  desa’s,  for  their  small  means  will  not 
allow  them  to  buy  more  complicated  and 
expensive  instruments. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  these  people  are 
not  taught  reading  or  writing,  which  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  in  this  country  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  natives  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  three  R’s;  and  none  of  these 
blind  natives  would  have  any  instruction  at 
all  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  But  a  school 
for  native  blind  children  where  they  can 
learn  braille  reading  and  writing  and  other 
subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  has 
been  proposed. 

Native  blind  beggars  are  admitted  in  some 
asylums  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  in  houses 
and  colonies  of  the  Mission.  A  school  for  the 
native  blind  has  recently  been  opened  in  Mid- 
Java.  It  numbers  twelve  pupils.  Most  of  these 


children  come  from  the  lowest  and  poorest 
classes  and  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 
imagine  the  trouble  it  will  take  to  make 
useful  citizens  out  of  these  children. 

In  comparison  with  the  large  number  of 
native  blind,  the  number  of  European  blind 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  small.  First 
of  all,  the  Europeans  live  under  better  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
consult  a  competent  doctor  in  time  should 
anything  go  wrong  with  their  eyes.  Also,  the 
white  population  of  this  colony  consists  for 
the  greater  part  of  Dutchmen,  born  in  Hol¬ 
land,  who  only  come  to  these  regions  after 
being  medically  tested  and  considered  capable 
of  coping  with  the  tropical  climate.  All  these 
people  are,  of  course,  healthy  and  strong  and 
no  man  who  is  blind  is  sent  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  job. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  European 
inmates  of  the  Institute  are  Eurasian.  For 
these  European  blind,  Bandoeng  remains  the 
only  place  where  they  can  go  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  At  present  we  have  no  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind  child,  a  circumstance 
which  is  greatly  regretted  by  all  real  friends 
of  the  blind,  since  reading  and  writing,  of 
such  enormous  importance  to  the  ordinary 
man,  is  of  even  more  importance  to  the  blind. 
But  gradually,  people  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  the  blessing  that  a  good  education 
means  to  a  blind  boy  or  girl. 

In  1939  the  European  department  in  Ban¬ 
doeng  had  forty  pupils.  The  European  chil¬ 
dren  all  go  to  school.  An  elementary  school 
forms  part  of  the  Institute  and  the  children 
who  prove  capable  will  have  secondary  in¬ 
struction  as  well.  They  then  attend  one  of  the 
Bandoeng  secondary  schools  with  the  seeing 
pupils. 

In  general,  the  European  blind  in  Ban¬ 
doeng  get  the  same  training  as  those  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  Much  is  done  for 
their  physical  education.  They  make  music 
(some  of  them  become  piano  tuners),  they 
play  games,  and  make  such  sports  as  they  are 
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fit  for.  Sometimes  they  visit  concerts  in  the 
town  of  Bandoeng.  When  we  see  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  inmates  of  Bandoeng  they  seem 
to  form  one  happy  family.  But  when  the 
pupils  leave  the  Institute  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  they  sometimes  live  very  solitary  lives. 

In  most  countries  the  blind  are  organized 
in  societies  and  unions,  but,  up  to  a  very  short 
time  ago,  we  did  not  have  such  organizations 
here;  and,  the  blind,  once  out  of  the  Institute, 
were  very  much  left  to  themselves. 

The  first  tie  between  them  was  made  by 
publishing  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Guide 
for  the  Blind,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Mission.  In  its  columns,  besides  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  special  interests  of  the  blind,  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  about  what  is  done  for  the 
blind  in  other  countries;  and  in  the  column, 
“Voices  from  Amongst  Us,”  the  blind  can 
give  their  own  opinions  and  tell  us  about 
their  own  experiences. 

In  this  way,  contact  was  established  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  all  over  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  the  result  of  this  contact  was 
the  need,  felt  by  the  Dutch-speaking  blind  of 
this  country  to  organize  themselves  in  a 
Union.  This  Union  is  based  on  Christian 
principles  but  every  blind  person  can  become 
a  member.  The  Union  has  about  a  hundred 
members  now  and  most  of  these  members 
know  each  other  personally  or  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  They  try,  by  co-operating,  to  amelio¬ 
rate  their  own  fate  and  that  of  others;  and 
the  Guide  for  the  Blind  is  a  much  appreciated 
intermediary  between  them. 

The  publishing  of  this  monthly  was  not  so 
simple  as  it  would  have  been  in  America.  For 
since  we  do  not  have  a  braille  printing  press 
here,  all  the  material  for  one  copy  of  the 
Guide  had  to  be  sent  to  Holland  where  it  was 
printed  and  from  there  sent  back  to  the 
Indies  again  to  be  distributed,  sometimes 
gratuitously,  as  some  blind  people  cannot 
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afford  the  price  of  the  Guide,  low  as  it  may 
be  (six  guilders  for  the  braille  and  four  for 
the  ink  edition,  per  annum). 

Last  year  when  our  peaceful  mother  coun¬ 
try  became  involved  in  the  war,  we  were 
afraid  we  should  have  to  stop  the  Guide  for 
the  Blind,  because  we  could  not  send  the 
articles  to  Holland  to  be  printed.  But  a  solu¬ 
tion  was  found.  All  the  copies  of  the  Guide 
are  now  written  on  the  braille  typewriter;  it 
is  true  that  the  edition  in  braille  of  the  Guide 
is  not  a  large  one,  numbering  only  forty 
numbers  each  month,  but  all  the  same  the 
work  to  be  done  remains  enormous. 

The  books  used  in  the  Bandoeng  Institute, 
as  well  as  those  used  by  the  pupils  attending 
the  secondary  schools  in  this  town,  are  like¬ 
wise  written  entirely  by  means  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  or  even  on  the  slate,  by  friends  of  the 
blind.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  books  in 
the  two  libraries,  one  in  Bandoeng  and  a 
smaller  one  in  Jogjakarta. 

The  costs  of  the  Institute  are  defrayed  for 
a  very  small  part  only  by  what  is  paid  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  fact,  most  of  them  being  very 
poor,  they  are  not  able  to  pay  anything  at  all. 
Thus,  the  main  source  of  income  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the  so-called 
“Week  for  the  Blind,”  which  is  annually 
organized  all  over  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  during  which  collections  are  made 
and  performances  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute. 

You  will  understand  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  can  hardly  suppress  a  feeling 
of  envy  when  we  read  of  the  splendid  work 
done  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  such 
institutions  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

But,  in  our  modest  way,  we  do  what  we 
can  here  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
blind  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


MUST  WAR  END  REPAIRS  ON  TALKING 
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One  of  the  leading  radio  manufacturers 
recently  stated,  in  connection  with  the  ban  on 
future  manufacture  of  receiving  sets,  that  the 
average  life  of  a  piece  of  radio  apparatus  is 
five  years,  with  annual  repairs.  The  majority 
of  Talking  Book  Reproducers  (which  use 
tubes  like  a  radio)  are  already  over  five  years 
old.  They  are,  moreover,  subjected  to  harder 
usage  than  regular  phonographs  or  radios. 
How  are  they  going  to  stand  up  during  the 
war? 

To  workers  for  the  blind  this  is  a  serious 
question  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  blind  per¬ 
son  must  appeal  for  advice  when  his  Talking 
Book  machine  is  out  of  order.  Many  of  them 
have  been  particularly  worried  since  the  news 
has  gone  out  that  WPA  will  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  a  free  repair  shop  in  New  York  City  for 
government-owned  machines  and  that  no 
shipments  for  free  repair  on  these  govern¬ 
ment-owned  machines  can  be  accepted  after 
April  15,  1942.  For  them  the  editorial  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Outloo\  will  have  in¬ 
terest. 

When  funds  were  first  transferred  to  The 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  machines  for 
free  loan  to  the  needy  adult  blind,  the  local 
agencies  which  assumed  responsibility  for 
lending  machines  also  assumed  responsibility 
for  servicing  them.  But  from  the  beginning 
this  raised  problems  which  have  been  going 
through  a  constant  evolution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
amplifiers  which  had  been  built  entirely  by 
WPA  labor,  far  from  being  the  weakest  link, 
were  the  strongest,  so  much  so  that,  although 


a  thousand  spare  amplifiers  had  been  built  to 
simplify  the  repair  problem,  a  special  model 
(US  12)  was  finally  designed  to  use  up  the 
seven  hundred  which  had  never  been  taken 
out  of  their  original  cartons. 

Next  it  was  discovered  that  pickups  and 
motors  were  beyond  the  experience  of  the 
average  skilled  radio  repairman.  Even  when 
some  one  familiar  with  these  parts  could  be 
found,  it  was  usually  impossible  or  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  him  to  secure  replacements  for 
one  of  the  seventy-seven  components  of  a 
motor  or  for  one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  units 
in  a  pickup  of  one  type  or  another.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  many  of  the  lending 
agencies  found  it  impossible  to  care  for  this 
work  locally. 

Clearly,  then,  a  central  agency,  a  depot  of 
some  sort,  was  required.  Struggling  with  all 
too  limited  budgets,  the  lending  agencies 
were  always  tempted  to  accept  the  proffer  of 
one  borrower  or  another  to  have  the  repairs 
on  his  machine  handled  by  his  local  “expert.” 
Such  repairs  have  cost  the  Government  an 
inestimable  sum,  both  in  damaged  repro¬ 
ducers,  as  well  as  in  ruined  records. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  WPA 
Project  in  New  York  City  arranged  to  handle 
repairs  itself;  and  since  then,  work  has  been 
pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
was  made  simple  because  of  the  one  cent  per 
pound  postage  rate. 

The  repair  department  was  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  handle  this  new  work 
until,  today,  it  performs  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  Project. 
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Since  the  complete  termination  of  this 
service  would  severely  handicap  the  entire 
Talking  Book  Program,  a  measure  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  provide,  in  effect, 
for  a  permanent  central  repair  agency.  That 
this  would  be  superior  to  the  arrangement 
existing  for  the  past  several  years  is  obvious, 
for  on  three  separate  occasions  repairs  have, 
because  of  the  year-to-year  basis  of  the  Project, 
been  completely  stopped  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  three  months.  This  has  caused  real 
hardships  for  the  Project,  for  the  lending 
agencies,  and — above  all — for  the  borrowers 
who  were  without  reading  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Under  a  permanent  setup  it  should 
be  possible  to  give  a  continuous,  year-round 
service,  and  to  re-establish  the  rule  that  no 
machine  be  retained  over  forty-eight  hours. 
This  would  be  the  more  possible  because 
workmen  could  be  adequately  paid  for  their 
labors,  and  could  be  assured  of  some  measure 
of  permanence.  Since  it  takes  three  months 
for  a  good  radio  service-man  to  become  a 
good  Talking  Book  service-man,  this  last 
point  is  particularly  important. 

The  complete  termination  of  all  service 
help  would  be  almost  catastrophic,  so  the 
healthy  assumption  is  that  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  will  pass — certainly,  if  Congress  is  made 
properly  aware  of  the  problem. 

The  sum  requested  for  a  central  repair 
depot  is  $50,000.  If  this  central  depot  were  not 
set  up,  over  fifty  local  state-supported  repair 
points  would  be  required.  Each  of  these  would 
need  a  stock  of  about  300  separate  items, 
some  of  which  are  well-nigh  unobtainable 
except  in  large  quantities,  and  many  of  which 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  unless  pur¬ 


chased  in  bulk.  A  condenser,  for  example, 
might  cost  the  central  agency  less  than  2^, 
while  a  local  agency  would  be  required  to 
pay  9^.  A  25^  tube  would  cost  the  local 
agency  50^;  a  19^  tone  control,  59^,  and  so 
on.  Moreover,  if  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
pickups  repaired  in  New  York  last  year  had 
been  improperly  repaired  by  local  mechanics, 
$68,000  worth  of  government-owned  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  records  would  have  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  during  a  single  year. 

The  23,000  government-owned  reproducers 
will  be  older,  not  younger;  they  will  require 
more,  not  less,  service.  So  important  is  the 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.6524  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  now,  not  to  bring  pressure, 
but  understanding,  to  Congress.  You  who 
work  for  the  blind  know,  more  than  any  one 
else  possibly  could,  what  the  Talking  Book 
means  to  the  sightless.  You  know  that  when 
a  reader  calls  his  Talking  Book  Reproducer 
a  member  of  his  family,  he  is  not  indulging 
in  empty  metaphor.  You  know  what  the  loss, 
or  even  the  hampering,  of  the  Talking  Book 
service  would  mean  to  the  more  than  27,000 
readers  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
this  measure,  a  letter  in  its  support,  with  an 
account  of  your  own  personal  experiences 
with  the  Talking  Book,  would  be  more  than 
welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Se- 
crest,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
address  is  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Not  only  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  but  your  own  Congress¬ 
men  and  United  States  Senators  would  also 
welcome  copies  of  your  letter. 


INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH 
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EUGENE  MORGRET 


Under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  passed  in 
1938,  regular  employment  has  been  provided 
for  a  great  number  of  blind  people.  Although 
this  employment  has  benefited  only  the  more 
skilled  workers,  it  has  nevertheless  shown 
clearly  that  the  operation  of  a  shop  which  has 
its  products  standardized  by  the  use  of  pro¬ 
duction  methods  is  practicable  and  does  not 
affect  the  health  of  the  blind  workers. 

While  the  carrying  out  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  has  been  a  definite  benefit  to  blind 
workers,  there  remains  a  large  group  of  less 
skilled  workers,  such  as  those  employed  in 
shops  on  a  therapeutic  basis,  homeworkers, 
and  rug  weavers  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
had  no  regular  employment.  The  articles 
produced  by  this  group  have  never  been 
standardized.  In  some  few  cases  this  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  merchandise  has  been  sold  to 
stores.  There,  however,  it  moved  slowly  not 
because  of  quality  or  price,  but  because  it  was 
not  an  advertised  product.  This  technique  of 
selling  fell  far  short  of  providing  regular  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  producers  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Another  method  used  by  many  agencies 
has  been  to  dispose  of  homework  products 
and  rugs  through  special  events,  such  as 
Weeks  for  the  Blind  and  special  holiday  sales. 
But  this  method  provides  only  seasonable 
employment.  A  great  many  products  made 
by  the  blind  for  such  sales  are  knickknacks 
or  fads,  attractive  in  appearance  but  not  prac¬ 
ticable  for  everyday  use  and  for  that  reason 
do  not  develop  repeat  customers. 

In  considering  the  question  of  employment 


for  this  less  skilled  group  not  affected  by 
government  purchases,  it  was  obvious  that 
two  things  were  necessary  before  any  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  offered  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  to  the  various  agencies:  first, 
the  standardization  of  some  household  neces¬ 
sities  which  customers  would  use  over  and 
over;  second,  a  sales  plan  which  would  be 
dignified,  self  supporting,  and  successful 
under  the  operation  of  experienced  salesmen. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  successfully  dis¬ 
posed  of  its  rugs  and  homework  articles  as 
well  as  many  items  produced  in  the  shop  by 
selling  them  to  an  organization  which  carried 
on  a  house-to-house  canvassing  system.  In 
1940  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  retail  sales  plan  similar  to  that  used  in 
Wisconsin.  But  in  Pittsburgh  the  sales  were 
conducted  directly  by  the  agency  itself  rather 
than  through  a  special  sales  organization. 
During  the  first  full  year’s  operation  of  this 
sales  plan  in  Pittsburgh,  the  sales  amounted 
to  $57,000,  thereby  increasing  the  employment 
of  the  homeworkers.  The  important  point 
being  that  the  sales  efforts  in  Pittsburgh  were 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  net  price 
received  for  the  articles  sold  included  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  overhead  chargeable  to  production. 

The  foregoing  facts,  combined  with  the 
success  of  such  companies  as  Real  Silk 
Hosiery  Company,  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  and  many  others  in 
disposing  of  their  products  through  house-to- 
house  canvassing,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
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a  Retail  Sales  Division  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  in  June  1941. 

A  manual  on  the  operation  of  the  Sales 
Plan  itself  has  been  prepared.  This  manual 
includes  a  list  of  the  articles  on  which  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  established,  as  well  as  the 
details  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  house-to-house  canvassing  system. 

Realizing  that  many  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  do  not  have  the  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  to  put  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  in 
operation,  National  Industries  has  offered 
the  services  of  the  manager  of  the  Retail 
Sales  Division. 

The  first  agency  to  avail  itself  of  this  service 
was  the  Wichita  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  This  agency 
has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  are  similar  to  those  of  most  agencies  for 
the  blind;  namely,  to  assist  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  blinded  adult  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  social  entertainment  and  remunerative 
employment  for  them. 

Early  in  1941  this  shop  began  to  participate 
in  government  orders.  Prior  to  this  it  had 
depended  entirely  on  volunteer  help  for  the 
disposition  of  all  products.  About  the  middle 
of  August,  1941,  when  it  began  preparation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Retail  Sales  Plan, 
twelve  blind  persons  were  working  three  days 
a  week  in  the  shop;  there  were  no  home¬ 
workers.  In  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
merchandise  to  meet  the  increased  volume  of 
the  Retail  Sales  Organization,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  entire  program  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  businesslike  basis. 

The  first  effect  of  this  change  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  all  along  the  line  and  to 
provide  a  full  five  day  week  for  the  twelve 
employees.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  elimination  of  certain  bottlenecks  in  the 
production  methods.  Three  months  after 
these  changes  were  made,  in  November,  1941, 
the  retail  salesmen  took  the  field.  At  that 
time  the  agency  was  employing  twenty 
workers  five  days  a  week  in  the  shop  and  had 


ten  homeworkers  producing  certain  items. 

In  1940  the  total  sales  in  the  Wichita  School 
and  Workshop  for  the  Blind  were  $985. 
Under  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  the  sales  for  the 
first  twelve  weeks  were  $2321.70!  The  weav¬ 
ers,  homeworkers,  and  therapeutic  employees 
have  had  more  regular  work  than  at  any  time 
since  this  agency  was  incorporated.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  fact,  putting  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  on  a  business  basis  has  increased  the 
output  of  brooms  and  pillowcases.  We  point 
this  out  because  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  cannot 
succeed  unless  operated  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  And  one  part  of  an  organization 
cannot  operate  very  well  in  a  businesslike 
manner  if  another  part  is  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  Therefore,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
establishment  of  a  Retail  Sales  Plan  affected 
the  entire  organization.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  the  local  Community  Chest,  of 
which  the  Wichita  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  is  a  member  agency,  granted  it  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  budget  because  of 
its  service  to  an  increased  number  of  Wichita’s 
blind  citizens.  The  payroll  for  the  last  four 
months  of  1941  was  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  same  period  for  1940. 

During  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  Retail  Sales  Plan,  the  Wichita  shop 
sold  1784  articles  for  $2321.70,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  although  the  price  of  the  items 
sold  ranges  from  $.25  to  $7.50  each,  the 
average  price  per  article  sold  was  well  over 
$1.00.  The  1784  articles  sold  can  be  divided  as 
follows  to  give  some  idea  of  the  workers 
benefiting  from  a  retail  sales  organization: 


Quantity 

Article 

Sales 

Receipts 

392 

brooms 

$  366.60 

122 

mops 

215.25 

978  pieces 

homework 

1,019.15 

83  rugs  (93  yds.) 

weaving 

359-15 

209  Nib-Link 

mats 

351.10 

1,784  articles 

$2,321.70 

9° 
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The  homework  articles  include :  teatowels, 
ironingboard  covers,  of  which  257  were  sold; 
leather  goods,  of  which  473  pieces  were  sold; 
iron  cords  and  window  cleaners. 

The  salesmen  have  been  selling  50  per  cent 
of  the  people  interviewed  and  the  size  of  the 
sales  per  customer  is  averaging  $1.60. 

It  is  not  the  actual  dollar  and  cent  value  of 
the  sales  in  Wichita,  but  the  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  earnings  of  the  blind  that 
make  the  results  of  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  in 
this  city  so  outstanding. 

In  Wisconsin  where  the  Wisconsin  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind  has  been  selling  its  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the  housewife  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  through  their  special  sales  outlet, 
the  retail  sales  in  this  agricultural  state  were 
$163,000  for  1941.  In  Pennsylvania  where  the 
sales  plan  has  only  been  in  operation  for  one 
full  year  and  covers  only  a  part  of  that  in¬ 
dustrial  state,  the  sales  were  approximately 
$60,000  for  1941.  These  three  examples  of  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  Retail  Sales 
Plan  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  along  this  line. 

While  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  answer  for  steady  employment 
for  the  blind,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
step  in  that  direction  if  properly  adminis¬ 
trated. 

The  requirements  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  retail  sales  and  house-to- 
house  canvassing  system  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  agency  for  the  blind.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  as  follows : 


1.  Blind  workers  for  whose  products  a  regular 
market  is  desired. 

2.  Capable  supervision  of  such  workers  to 
insure  articles  of  uniform  good  quality. 

3.  A  staff  of  supervisors  willing  to  do  a  little 
extra  work  if  it  provides  more  employment 
for  their  clients. 

Detailed  information  on  standardized 
products  and  any  other  particulars  can  be 
obtained  without  charge  by  writing  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  for  a  copy  of 
the  manual  “Retail  Sales  and  Canvassing 
Plan.” 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  this  system 
of  selling  are: 

1.  More  regular  employment  for  the  blind 
workers  rather  than  seasonable  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  sale  of  your  merchandise  to  all  classes 
of  people  rather  than  to  some  particular 
group  at  fixed  points. 

3.  Keeping  the  public  informed  of  your  ac¬ 
tivities  through  accredited  salesmen  trained 
to  answer  questions  concerning  all  of  your 
work.  This  is  the  least  expensive  and  best 
advertisement  you  can  get. 

4.  Providing  a  regular  turnover  of  stock  that 
you  are  reasonably  sure  will  be  sold  when 
it  is  made.  This  is  much  better  than  the 
system  of  making  up  merchandise  and 
holding  it  for  some  special  event  which 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  the  failure  of  some  volunteer 
group  to  function.  This  also  avoids  tying 
up  of  large  sums  of  money  over  a  period 
of  time  as  under  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  your 
income  is  regular  rather  than  seasonable. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.  C.  POTTS,  Ph.D. 


Because  education  of  the  blind  has  under¬ 
gone  pronounced  changes  during  the  past 
few  years,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  take 
stock  and  consider  some  of  the  problems 
which  loom  large  at  present.  Many  of  these 
are  closely  tied  up  with  the  physical  plant,  yet 
they  center  largely  around  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  child- 
centered  problems  first. 

Since  schools  for  the  blind  and  day  school 
classes  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  pupils 
are  intended  to  serve  all  children  who  be¬ 
cause  of  a  visual  handicap  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  education  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  pupils  be  located  and  induced  to 
attend  school.  Blind  pupils  need  one  or  two 
more  years  than  seeing  pupils  in  which  to 
complete  the  usual  twelve  years  of  schooling, 
hence  it  is  important  that  they  begin  school 
early  and  attend  regularly.  If  possible,  they 
should  start  at  the  age  of  six  and  remain  in 
school  until  they  graduate,  and  attendance 
should  be  compulsory  for  children  from 
seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Various  plans 
are  in  use  in  the  different  states  to  find  pupils 
and  to  induce  them  to  attend,  but  most  of 
these  plans  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  various  states,  and  the  belated 


entrance  of  many  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  indicate  that  there  are  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  who  are  not  receiving  special 
attention.  There  should  be  a  visiting  teacher, 
employed  by  the  school,  to  visit  families  of 
prospective  pupils,  give  them  information 
about  the  school  and  urge  the  early  entrance 
of  suitable  pupils.  This  person  should  also 
contact  the  parents  of  children  of  preschool 
age  and  give  them  specific,  practical  advice 
in  regard  to  the  early  home  training  of  such 
children,  and  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between 
the  school  and  the  families  of  pupils  already 
at  school. 

Because  pupils  live  at  residential  schools 
most  of  the  year  and  usually  for  many  years, 
it  is  important  that  their  health  be  both  safe¬ 
guarded  and  improved.  The  usual  physicians’ 
reports  are  intended  for  public  consumption 
and  do  not  reveal  much  of  significance.  The 
number  of  pounds  in  weight  gained  by  a 
child  or  by  the  entire  student  body  may  mean 
only  that  the  diet  contains  too  much  starch; 
the  fact  that  no  pupil  has  ever  died  at  the 
school  may  have  been  due  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  an  adequate  health  program. 
Children  should  have  thorough  examinations 
by  a  physician  and  by  an  ophthalmologist  as 
soon  as  possible  after  entering  school  and  by 
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a  dentist  shortly  thereafter.  Such  examina¬ 
tions  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year. 
Indicated  treatment  and  necessary  tests,  and 
inoculations  against  common  diseases  should 
be  administered  and  operations  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  school.  Hearing  tests  should 
be  given  and  the  results  of  both  ear  and  eye 
examinations  should  be  made  available  to  the 
teachers  for  their  guidance  in  seating  pupils 
and  giving  them  special  attention.  There 
should  be  a  registered  nurse  at  the  school  at 
all  times  and  pupils  suffering  from  unde¬ 
termined  ailments  and  contagious  diseases 
should  be  isolated  immediately.  Hygiene  and 
correlated  physical  education  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  grade  up  and  corrective  and 
developmental  exercises  should  be  given 
those  who  need  them.  The  meals  should  be 
planned  by  a  trained  dietician  and  the  food 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  va¬ 
riety,  and  well-prepared. 

Many  administrative  problems  in  schools 
for  the  blind  result  from  the  presence  of 
pupils  who  deviate  from  the  normal  blind 
child.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
problems  is  that  of  providing  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  sight-saving  pupils. 
Several  schools  have  a  special  class  under  a 
trained  teacher  for  the  lower  grade  pupils  but 
their  provisions  for  the  older  pupils  vary. 
These  pupils  may  be  required  to  learn  braille 
and  then  go  into  classes  for  the  blind  or  may 
be  allowed  to  read  inkprint  books  and  attend 
such  classes.  Both  of  these  plans  go  far  to 
counteract  whatever  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  lower  grades.  Sight-saving 
pupils  will  go  through  life  as  seeing  persons 
and  should  not  live  and  be  treated  as  blind 
during  a  large  part  of  their  school  course. 
Also,  their  being  allowed  to  read  inkprint 
books  under  varying  and  often  unfavorable 
conditions  does  not  conserve  their  sight  or 
teach  them  to  protect  it.  There  should  be 
sight  conservation  classes  in  the  larger  cities 
of  every  state,  but  there  will  always  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  children  who  will  not  be 


within  reach  of  such  classes  while  they  re¬ 
main  at  home.  If  special  classes  are  instituted 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  where  the 
state  school  is  located,  sight-saving  pupils 
from  isolated  communities  may  reside  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  attend  these  classes. 
If,  however,  such  pupils  are  to  be  educated  at 
the  school  for  the  blind,  properly  located 
rooms  should  be  set  aside  and  these  should 
be  adequately  lighted  and  equipped  with  ad¬ 
justable  desk  chairs,  bulletin  typewriters  and 
blackboards.  Also,  special  chalk,  pencils  and 
paper  should  be  supplied.  It  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  provide  a  room  for  the  first  three 
or  four  grades,  one  for  the  next  three  or  four 
grades,  and  a  home  room  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  The  first  two  groups  should 
be  supplied  with  large  type  books.  Since  there 
are  very  few  such  books  available  for  the 
upper  grades,  a  great  deal  of  subject  matter 
should  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  by  the 
teacher,  and  by  means  of  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords.  Outlines  and  other  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  prepared  on  a  bulletin  type¬ 
writer.  These  older  students  should  do  most 
of  their  studying  in  their  home  room  but 
should  recite  with  the  regular  classes.  Special 
training  is  essential  for  teachers  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes. 

A  considerable  number  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  blind  children  are  educable  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  and  should  not  be  sent  to  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  each 
residential  school  one  or  more  ungraded 
classes  should  be  provided  for  these  pupils, 
depending  upon  their  number  and  variation 
in  mentality.  Dull  pupils  hold  the  others  back 
and  are  given  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
teachers’  time.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  them  somewhat  apart  from  the  other 
students,  and  in  a  large  school  it  might  be 
best  to  have  a  separate  cottage  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  children  differ  more 
among  themselves  than  the  brighter  ones  do 
from  some  members  of  the  general  student 
body,  and  it  is  frequently  quite  difficult  to 
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draw  the  line.  The  important  thing  is  to 
make  some  provision  for  these  subnormal 
pupils  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  vegetate 
at  home,  waste  time  at  school  for  years,  or  be 
sent  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 
They  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  teachers 
who  are  especially  interested  in  child  psy¬ 
chology,  occupational  therapy,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mental  subnormality.  In  many  cases 
emphasis  in  the  education  of  such  children 
should  be  upon  handwork  and  practical  tasks 
rather  than  upon  an  endeavor  to  develop  the 
higher  intellectual  processes. 

Another  greatly  neglected  group  is  that  of 
the  deaf-blind.  Perkins  Institution  has  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service,  not  only  in  educating 
many  such  pupils,  but  in  training  teachers 
who  can  carry  on  this  work  elsewhere.  The 
Mew  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  also  has  established  a  department  for 
the  deaf-blind.  In  addition,  one  or  more  such 
pupils  are  being  taught  sporadically  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  or  schools  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country.  However,  there  are  many 
deaf-blind  children  of  school  age  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  attention  and  this  matter 
should  be  pressed  by  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Two  other  groups  of  pupils  require  special 
educational  attention,  at  least  for  a  limited 
time  while  they  are  becoming  adjusted — 
older  children  who  come  to  school  without 
having  had  any  previous  training,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  just  been  transferred  from 
regular  or  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  All  of  these  children  are  too  old  to  be 
placed  in  lower  grade  classes  but  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  master  the  tools  of  in¬ 
struction  used  by  blind  children  in  the  upper 
grades,  particularly  braille  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Individual  tutoring  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  such  pupils.  This  will  enable  them  to 
participate  in  school  work  on  a  grade  level 
which  corresponds  with  their  mental  ability. 
Pupils  transferred  from  public  school  classes 
have  a  very  difficult  adjustment  to  make.  It 


is  hard  to  learn  to  do  with  the  fingers  things 
which  have  always  been  done  with  the  eyes, 
and,  in  reading,  the  temptation  to  peep  is  al¬ 
most  irresistible  even  when  “shades”  or  blind¬ 
folds  are  used.  But  if  the  student  who  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  to  read  braille  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  his  fingers,  his  progress 
will  be  much  slower,  and  he  will  probably  be 
assigned  to  regular  classes  before  he  has 
acquired  much  skill  in  touch  reading.  Then, 
eager  to  keep  up  with  his  new  classmates  he 
will  use  his  eyes  occasionally  and  may  never 
become  proficient  in  reading  with  his  fingers. 
To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  for  a  seeing  teacher  to  have  these  adjust¬ 
ment  pupils  during  a  part  of  the  time  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  depend¬ 
ing  too  much  upon  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and 
for  a  blind  teacher  to  have  them  part  of  the 
time  in  order  to  bring  them  that  understand¬ 
ing  and  encouragement  which  are  more 
effective  when  they  come  from  a  person 
handicapped  like  themselves.  Along  with 
their  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  braille  the 
older  ones  of  these  pupils  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  auditing  courses  in  various 
subjects  on  the  grade  level  which  they  have 
already  attained. 

A  matter  which  has  been  discussed  rather 
widely  but  acted  upon  in  too  few  schools  is 
that  of  enabling  blind  boys  and  girls  to 
graduate  from  a  regular  high  school.  Those 
whose  home  conditions  are  favorable  should 
attend  the  high  schools  nearest  their  homes 
for  at  least  the  last  two  years  of  their  course. 
This  would  give  them  local  contacts  which 
would  be  valuable  later  and  would  give  others 
living  in  the  community  a  better  idea  of  their 
capabilities  and  needs.  Those  who  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  for  study  at  home  or 
who  cannot  get  to  and  from  a  local  high 
school  should  live  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
but  attend  a  public  high  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Experience  gained  in  competition 
with  seeing  children  would  fit  these  pupils 
better  either  to  attend  college  or  to  follow 
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some  vocational  pursuit.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  some  sight  a  diploma  from  a  public 
high  school  might  be  influential  in  opening 
doors  of  employment  opportunity.  In  all 
cases  the  experiences  gained  by  participation 
in  public  high  school  activities  will  contribute 
to  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  problems  to 
be  faced  after  graduation. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  problems  center¬ 
ing  about  pupils.  Now  to  consider  the  teachers, 
upon  whom  the  progress  of  the  pupils  very 
largely  depends.  These  teachers  should  have 
been  graduated  from  college  and  should  have 
had  special  training  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  obtain  persons 
with  the  first  of  these  qualifications,  yet  many 
instructors  in  schools  for  the  blind,  especially 
those  of  long  standing  and  those  who  are 
visually  handicapped,  do  not  possess  it.  In 
many  schools  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 
of  professional  preparation,  the  most  desir¬ 
able  procedure  seems  to  be  to  set  a  definite 
time,  perhaps  several  years  in  the  future,  after 
which  no  teacher  who  does  not  have  a  degree 
will  be  employed  to  teach  literary  work,  and 
then  to  offer  those  teachers  already  on  the 
staff  all  possible  opportunities  and  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  completion  of  college  training. 
Most  of  these  teachers  can  accomplish  this  by 
attending  summer  schools  but  some  will  re¬ 
quire  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  do  so. 
In  addition  to  state  credentials  they  should 
qualify  for  certificates  from  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  our  teachers  have  had 
courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Such 
courses  have  been  given  at  Perkins  for  many 
years,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  students 
can  be  accommodated  there  and  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  unwilling  to  incur  additional 
expense  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  positions 
without  doing  so.  Special  courses  were  offered 
at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  for 
eight  summers  but  these  very  largely  benefited 
local  teachers  who  desired  or  were  required 
to  obtain  additional  in-service  training.  Re¬ 


cently  work  in  special  education  has  been 
offered  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  of  the  students  who  take  these 
courses  are  holding  teaching  positions  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind ;  many  leave  work  for  the  blind  entirely 
after  they  have  secured  their  degrees.  Courses 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  should  be  offered 
from  time  to  time  at  different  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
superintendents  should  influence  their  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  advantage  of  these. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  many  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are  not  included  in  state  retirement  systems 
and  that  salaries  in  such  schools  are  not  only 
much  lower  than  those  of  teachers  of  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools  but  frequently 
are  lower  than  those  of  ordinary  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Such  salaries  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  general  and  special  education, 
amount  and  kind  of  experience,  and  services 
rendered.  They  should  provide  incentives  for 
the  teachers  to  remain  at  the  school,  pursue 
additional  educational  training,  and  do  pro¬ 
gressively  superior  v/ork.  The  teachers  in 
residential  schools  should  be  classified  as 
special  teachers  like  teachers  of  blind,  deaf, 
partially  seeing  and  hard-of-hearing  children 
in  the  public  schools,  and  their  salaries  should 
be  considerably  higher  than  those  of  regular 
public  school  teachers.  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  annual  increments,  higher  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries,  and  a  reasonable  pension  upon 
retirement.  A  bonus  should  be  allowed  for 
attendance  at  summer  schools.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  these  advantages  would  do  much  to 
induce  promising,  well-prepared,  experienced 
teachers  to  seek  positions  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  to  retain  positions  held  there. 

The  teaching  load  in  our  schools  is  usually 
quite  heavy  and  the  teachers  frequently  have 
numerous  extracurricular  duties.  Good  teach¬ 
ers  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  service  and  do 
not  usually  complain  of  the  number  of  hours 
which  they  have  to  teach  or  the  extra  duties 
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which  they  are  asked  to  perform.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  because 
of  this  self-sacrificing  nature.  Many  out-of¬ 
class  activities  can  be  directed  and  supervised 
by  other  members  of  the  school  staff.  Classes 
should  be  small  in  order  to  allow  much  indi¬ 
vidualized  attention.  Adjustment,  ungraded, 
and  sight-saving  classes  or  special  tutors 
should  be  provided  for  new  overage  pupils, 
retarded  pupils,  and  pupils  with  20/200  to 
20/70  vision.  No  teacher  should  have  pupils 
from  two  grades  in  her  room  at  the  same 
time  even  though  one  group  is  supposed  to  be 
studying.  A  lessened  teaching  load  will  pay 
rich  dividends  in  improved  service. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  problem  is  that 
of  the  living  conditions  of  the  teachers.  It  is 
detrimental  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
live  near  together  all  of  the  time.  It  is  a  strain 
on  the  teachers’  nerves  and  dispositions  to  see 
and  hear  the  children  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  in  addition  to  having  them  in  their 
classes  during  the  day.  Unpleasant  incidents 
in  the  dormitory  sometimes  affect  class  rela¬ 
tionships  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  except 
for  a  limited  amount  of  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities,  teachers  should  have  regular  hours  for 
teaching  and  then  get  away  from  the  school. 
This  will  enable  them  to  evaluate  their  pupils’ 
work  and  make  their  lesson  plans  at  their 
leisure  and  with  freedom  from  distractions. 
They  should  be  free  to  choose  living  accom¬ 
modations  in  town  just  as  other  teachers  and 
professional  workers  do.  This  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  greater 
extent  in  civic  and  community  affairs  and  to 
lead  a  more  stimulating  life.  It  will  naturally 
make  them  more  valuable  members  of  the 
school  staff.  Children  are  repressed  and  robbed 
of  spontaneity  by  the  continuous  presence  of 
their  teachers,  and  their  individualities  do  not 
develop  normally  under  constant  supervision. 
It  is  desirable  that  dormitory  life  be  differen¬ 
tiated  from  school  life  and  that  it  approximate 
family  life  as  nearly  as  possible.  Of  course  this 
plan  has  some  drawbacks.  It  throws  more 


responsibilities  upon  the  superintendents  and 
the  supervisors  and,  at  times,  occasions  incon¬ 
veniences  to  the  teachers,  but  its  advantages 
outweigh  its  disadvantages.  It  helps  to  make 
the  school  an  integral  part  of  the  community 
and  enables  pupils  and  teachers  to  live  and 
act  without  unnatural  restraint.  Both,  living 
amid  congenial  surroundings,  will  do  better 
work  more  happily. 

Due  to  a  number  of  the  factors  mentioned, 
such  as  excessive  teaching  load,  extra  duties, 
unnatural  living  conditions  and,  in  particular, 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  because  of  low  salaries 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  retirement  provi¬ 
sions,  the  tenure  of  many  teachers  in  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  general  is  too 
short  for  maximum  efficiency.  Reasonably 
long  service  in  a  school  system  is  desirable, 
provided  among  other  conditions,  that  the 
teachers  have  obtained  adequate  training  and 
experience  before  coming;  to  the  school  and 
show  continued  adaptability  and  satisfactory 
improvement  in  service.  If  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession  in 
itself  and  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  education 
in  general,  our  teachers  must  be  properly 
trained  and  certificated.  In  order  to  secure 
and  retain  such  teachers  we  must  make  their 
positions  desirable  by  lessening  the  teaching 
load,  improving  living  conditions,  raising 
salaries,  and  assuring  retirement  benefits. 

In  school,  as  in  life,  we  constantly  face 
problems  the  solution  of  which  calls  for  con¬ 
centrated  and  combined  effort.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  those  which  in  our  experience 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Many  edu¬ 
cators  have  pondered  over  these  and  a  few 
have  tackled  some  of  them  vigorously.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  teachers  as  well  as 
superintendents  should  unitedly  plan  and 
work  towards  their  more  satisfactory  solution. 
Because  of  the  present  world  emergency  we 
should  strive  more  energetically  to  make  our 
services  as  effective  as  possible.  Let  each  one 
do  his  share. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

EBER  L.  PALMER 


For  over  one  hundred  years  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
have  been  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  curricular  content.  Through  these  years  a 
more  or  less  stereotyped  approach  has  been 
formulated  and  quite  generally  accepted. 
Educators  working  with  blind  students  are  in 
practical  agreement  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  their  education,  but 
they  do  not  always  have  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  concerning  methods  of  applying  these. 

The  fundamental  principles  that  the  child 
should  be  the  center  of  the  school  and  that 
the  whole  child  should  be  educated  are  hardly 
debatable.  All  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  the 
school  should  be  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student  culturally,  socially,  spir¬ 
itually,  physically  and  vocationally.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  responsibility  implies  that  the 
school  must :  first,  give  a  broad  academic 
training;  second,  furnish  ample  opportunities 
within  the  classroom  and  during  out-of-school 
hours  for  the  training  of  the  child  to  work 
and  play  with  others,  to  eliminate  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  habits  and  mannerisms,  to  make 
proper  use  of  leisure  time,  and  to  build  the 
background  of  useful  citizenship;  third,  give 
opportunities  for  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  child;  fourth,  eliminate,  if  possible,  all 
physical  defects  and  develop  a  sound,  healthy 
body  and  a  desire  to  be  active;  and  fifth,  fur¬ 
nish  adequate  vocational  training. 

The  provision  of  adequate  vocational  train¬ 
ing  has  been  in  the  past,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  barriers  to  overcome 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  child.  Certain 


training  activities  are  quite  universally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schools’  curricula,  such  as  piano 
tuning,  chair  seating,  weaving,  basketry,  etc. 
Others  have  been  tried  and  discarded.  Still 
others  have  been  included  by  only  some  of 
the  schools. 

In  deciding  what  should  be  included  in  the 
vocational  curriculum,  schools  are  confronted 
with  several  problems  about  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  make  fairly  definite  de¬ 
cisions  before  he  can  come  to  any  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  In  the  first  place  he  must  decide 
whether  or  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
training  offered  by  the  school  is  to  be  pre- 
vocational  or  vocational.  Second,  he  must 
make  his  vocational  program  conform  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  available.  Third,  he 
must  determine  the  types  of  vocations  his 
students  are  most  likely  to  enter  on  leaving 
school,  considering  opportunities  and  abilities. 
Fourth,  he  must  consider  the  vocational  op¬ 
portunities  within  the  state  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and 
also  in  the  community  to  which  the  student 
will  probably  return. 

Because  of  the  wide  diversification  of  types 
of  jobs  within  industry  today  and  the  con¬ 
stant  changing  of  old  industrial  production 
methods,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
school,  no  matter  how  rich,  to  give  specific 
training  in  all  industrial  pursuits.  Many  in¬ 
dustries  have  certain  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  which  underlie  all.  In  such  cases  the 
emphasis  within  the  school  itself  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  prevocational,  dealing  with  the  train¬ 
ing  in  fundamentals  which  will  enable  the 
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student  to  adapt  himself  more  easily  to  in¬ 
dustrial  production  conditions.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions,  however,  the  work  of  the  school  can  be 
vocational — in  fields  such  as  piano  tuning, 
dictaphone  operating,  poultry  raising  and 
similar  activities.  Even  in  such  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  the  training  within  the  school  can  not 
completely  duplicate  the  work  he  will  have 
to  do  outside  in  the  same  field.  It  would  seem 
that  the  emphasis  in  the  past  in  most  schools 
for  the  blind  has  been  primarily  prevoca- 
tional.  Since  there  are  no  special  industrial 
training  schools  to  which  the  blind  may  go 
after  they  leave  school,  aside  from  workshops 
for  the  blind,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
are  we  doing  enough  along  this  line? 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  problems  are 
closely  allied.  Each  superintendent  knows 
his  own  school’s  financial  limitations,  and  no 
state  or  private  institution  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  can  give  a  thorough  training  in 
all  the  vocations  in  which  blind  people  can 
be  adjusted.  Not  all  industry  can  be  brought 
into  the  schools.  A  superintendent  must  know 
the  abilities  of  his  students,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  they  are  likely  to  have 
upon  leaving  school.  Finally,  if  industrial 
training  on  a  wide-spread  scale  is  difficult  to 
bring  into  the  school,  is  it  possible  to  take  the 
school,  through  its  students,  into  industry? 
Upon  the  answer  to  the  latter  question,  I 
believe,  the  trend  of  the  vocational  education 
of  blind  students  in  the  future  definitely 
hinges.  If  in  some  way  a  system  of  education 
can  be  worked  out  by  which  blind  students 
can  get  their  formal  education  in  school,  plus 
prevocational  and  in  some  cases  vocational 
training,  and  accompany  this  by  specific  in¬ 
struction  and  training  in  the  fields  of  actual 
business  and  industry,  then  it  is  my  belief 
that  educators  can  begin  to  feel  that  they  have 
broken  the  bonds  which  have  hampered  them 
in  the  past  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  stu¬ 
dents  self-supporting  upon  leaving  school. 
Such  a  step  would  be  a  modified  return  to 
the  apprentice  type  of  training. 


Every  school  has,  at  some  time,  probably 
attempted  the  method  suggested  above.  Per¬ 
haps  some  are  now  successfully  carrying  out 
such  a  method.  The  writer  does  not  presume 
to  be  presenting  an  original  idea.  He  merely 
feels  that  an  old  idea  needs  more  careful 
scrutiny  and  that  the  pooling  of  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  all  superintendents  and  voca¬ 
tional  counsellors  in  this  field  might  improve 
the  educational  facilities  we  offer. 

At  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  a  few  projects  of  this  type,  in  which  the 
students  have  been  taken  into  the  commercial 
and  industrial  fields,  have  been  tried  out. 
They  have  undoubtedly  been  rather  crude, 
but  they  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  an  optimistic  attitude  toward  this 
type  of  training.  These  experiences  are  passed 
on  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

In  the  first  place  the  program  was  started 
on  the  theory  that  most  students  need  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  do  real  work — to  be  given  a 
work  assignment  and  carry  it  through  to  its 
conclusion.  In  other  words  they  must  learn 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  work.  Next,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  program  must  pre¬ 
suppose  that  when  a  student  knows  what 
work  is,  his  special  aptitudes  will  be  found 
and  specific  training  given  to  help  him  to 
utilize  these  aptitudes. 

In  an  effort  to  teach  students  the  meaning 
of  work,  a  series  of  NY  A  jobs  was  organized 
on  the  campus.  However,  since  these  jobs 
were  limited  to  those  who  were  needy,  they 
did  not  benefit  all  of  our  students.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  choose  for  students  jobs 
which  might  be  of  some  future  vocational 
assistance  to  them.  However,  the  primary 
value,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  was 
the  fact  that  these  jobs  gave  the  participating 
students  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
working  for  remuneration.  The  school  and 
the  student  were  placed  on  an  employer- 
employee  basis.  Each  student  was  expected  to 
give  efficient  service.  If  incompetent,  after  a 
warning  period,  he  was  “fired.” 
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The  first  attempt  to  take  the  student  into 
business  in  the  community  came  through  the 
establishment  of  a  training  stand  in  the 
factory  of  Joseph  Horowitz  and  Sons  in 
Batavia.  This  project  was  made  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  three  organizations 
involved:  the  factory;  the  placement  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
and  the  school.  Candy,  tobacco  products  and 
ice  cream  are  sold  at  the  stand. 

The  income  from  the  stand  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  established  in  the  factory  was 
insufficient  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  a  blind 
operator.  Rather  than  close  the  stand,  the 
school  bought  the  equipment  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  the  factory  officials  to  place 
boys  in  the  stand  on  a  training  basis.  During 
the  first  year  of  operation,  two  boys  alter¬ 
nated,  two  weeks  each,  in  assuming  charge 
of  the  stand.  Boys  were  selected  who  could 
make  up,  or  who  did  not  need,  the  regular 
school  work  they  would  miss;  also  those  who 
would  soon  finish  school.  Primarily  boys 
were  chosen  who  would,  with  training,  be 
successful  in  this  occupation.  Personality, 
ability  to  meet  people,  personal  appearance, 
ability  to  keep  books  and  take  inventories 
were  all  taken  into  consideration.  At  the 
present  time,  before  a  student  is  considered 
for  training  in  the  stand  downtown,  he  must 
have  had  some  experience  in  taking  care  of 
the  stand  located  at  the  school,  where  he 
learns  the  rudiments  of  stand  operation.  This 
year  three  boys  are  alternating  in  the  care  of 
the  stand  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  each. 

The  boys  are  required,  not  only  to  learn  to 
operate  the  stand  properly,  but  they  must  also 
learn  to  travel  the  mile  from  the  school  to  the 
factory  without  a  guide.  They  leave  at  seven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  do  not  return  until 
the  factory  closes  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  household  department  of  the 
school  prepares  a  noon  lunch  for  them  which 
they  carry  to  work  in  a  regular  lunch  box. 


The  operation  of  the  stand  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  Regulations  concerning 
its  operation  are  patterned  closely  after  those 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  the  operation  of  the  stands  under  its 
supervision.  The  boys  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  on  forms  furnished  by  the 
Bureau,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau. 

At  the  close  of  each  two-week  period,  the 
student  in  charge  must  give  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  stock  and  cash  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Pelone, 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
school,  before  the  stand  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  next  operator.  This  prevents  responsibility 
for  loss  being  shifted  from  one  operator  to 
another.  A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  operator 
for  each  two-week  service.  This  is  done  for 
the  following  reasons:  first,  it  acts  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  efficient  work;  second,  it  helps  to 
sustain  interest;  third,  it  gives  the  student  the 
“feel”  of  earning;  and  fourth,  it  helps  to  set 
up  a  “learning  while  earning”  situation. 

The  project  has  been  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  students,  and  it  has  not  proved 
difficult  to  obtain  students  who  wish  to  carry 
on  this  work.  However,  there  is  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  properly  qualified  students 
who  desire  to  take  the  training  and  whose 
school  work  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable 
them  to  miss  two  weeks  out  of  every  six. 

The  operation  of  this  type  of  training-stand 
creates  other  problems  in  addition  to  those 
of  adjusting  schedules.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  stand  open  during  holidays  and  the  long 
summer  vacation.  During  the  past  summer 
this  problem  was  solved  by  allowing  one 
student  to  remain  at  the  school  by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  This  student  was 
responsible  for  his  own  meals,  but  all  profits 
from  the  stand  during  the  summer  months 
were  turned  over  to  him.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  handled  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  One  boy  remained  at  the  school, 
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receiving  both  room  and  board,  and  was  paid 
for  his  services  during  the  holiday  period.  It 
is  essential  that  the  stand  be  kept  open  dur¬ 
ing  these  periods  in  order  to  retain  the  good 
will  and  interest  of  the  regular  customers.  In 
addition,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factory, 
it  would  not  be  particularly  satisfactory  to 
have  the  stand  open  only  part  of  the  time. 

Two  other  projects  were  organized  during 
the  past  school  year.  One  boy  was  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  one  of  the  downtown  service  stations 
to  learn  the  job  of  operating  it.  His  hours 
were  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  A 
boy  with  partial  vision  was  chosen  for  this 
project.  A  longer  period  of  training  for  this 
type  of  work  is  essential  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  boy  to  become  familiar  with  the  greasing 
charts  of  all  makes  and  models  of  cars.  One 
of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  boy 
without  sight  taking  up  this  type  of  occupa¬ 
tion  has  been  his  inability  to  tell,  in  filling  a 
gas  tank,  when  the  tank  was  full.  There  is 
now  on  the  market  a  device  by  which  the 
flow  of  gas  from  the  nozzle  is  automatically 
stopped  when  the  tank  is  full.  An  operator, 
either  seeing  or  blind,  can  now  fill  the  gas 
tank  and  wash  the  windows  of  the  car  or 
perform  other  services  at  the  same  time. 

The  third  project  consisted  of  practical 
training  in  poultry  raising.  A  few  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school  are  preparing  to  take  up 
poultry  raising  as  an  occupation  after  leaving 
school.  To  supplement  the  training  given 
them  in  this  field  at  the  school  proper,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  last  winter  and  spring 
by  which  two  boys  were  given  four  weeks  of 
actual  work  on  one  of  the  largest  poultry 
farms  in  western  New  York.  Each  boy  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  farm  during  the  hatching 
season,  and  two  weeks  after  the  chickens  had 
been  put  out  on  range. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project  and  co-operated  by  giving 
each  boy  a  completely  diversified  set  of  ex¬ 
periences  while  at  the  farm.  The  two  boys 
worked  at  the  farm  at  different  periods.  Each 


left  the  school  at  seven  in  the  morning,  six 
days  a  week,  took  his  lunch  and  returned  to 
the  school  at  six  in  the  afternoon.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  transportation  of  the  students 
to  and  from  the  farm  were  made  with  other 
employees  of  the  farm  living  in  Batavia. 

The  value  of  the  project  was  indicated  by 
the  report  on  the  work  of  the  boys  made  to 
the  school  by  the  plant  foreman  under  whom 
they  worked.  The  instructor  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  school  felt  that  one  boy  was  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  this  field  but  was  doubtful 
about  the  other  boy’s  ability  to  fit  into  the 
work  of  the  poultry  farm  despite  considerable 
vision.  The  foreman’s  report  verified  this 
opinion,  as  it  stated  that  the  latter  boy  was 
seemingly  unable  to  concentrate  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  job  at  hand,  while  it 
praised  the  first  boy  as  “one  in  a  million.” 
The  instructor  felt  justified,  therefore,  in 
permitting  the  one  boy  to  continue  his  prepa¬ 
ration  to  follow  poultry  raising  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion  and  in  recommending  a  change  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  curriculum  of  the  other. 

Even  in  a  city  as  small  as  Batavia,  there 
are  further  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  this  type  of  program  when  the  time  seems 
propitious.  Following  are  a  few  examples  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  developed  in  the  future:  first, 
dictaphone  practice  in  some  industrial  plants 
of  the  city;  second,  power  sewing  machine 
practice  in  one  or  two  factories;  third,  punch 
and  drill  press  operation  practice;  fourth, 
repetitive  factory  operations;  and  fifth,  a  tie- 
up  with  the  trade  school  operated  by  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city  by  which  a 
limited  number  of  our  students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  factory  production 
methods. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  school,  wherever 
possible,  to  bring  into  the  school  practice  of  a 
type  that  will  give  specific  training  in  the  use 
of  skills  which  may  be  utilized  in  jobs  after 
leaving  school.  Again  the  experience  of  the 
school  has  been  limited,  but  it  has  been  suf- 
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ficient  to  indicate  that  each  school  should  be 
able  to  do  considerable  work  along  this  line. 
This  type  of  project  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  schools  in  small  communities  where  local 
opportunities  for  vocational  expansion  into 
many  fields  are  limited. 

Stand  operation  is  a  practical  example  of 
the  above.  Another  example  was  just  recently 
worked  out  at  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year  one  of  the  students  was  placed  by  the 
district  representative  of  the  placement  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  position  at  the 
Barden-Robeson  Corporation,  of  Lockport, 
New  York.  This  company  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  fruit  baskets.  The  company 
also  has  a  factory  at  Penn  Yan,  New  York, 
which  manufactures  baby  and  doll  bassinets 
among  other  items.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
placement  in  the  Lockport  factory,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bureau  and  the  school  visited 
the  Penn  Yan  factory.  The  work  of  the 
factory  was  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  rough  weaving  required  on  the 
bassinets  could  be  done  by  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to 
make  this  type  of  occupation  economically 
practical. 

Arrangements  were  completed  with  the 
factory  by  which  one  of  their  forms  used  in 
making  the  bassinets  was  shipped  to  the 
school,  together  with  sufficient  material  to 
manufacture  200  bassinets.  Boys  at  the  school 
are  now  learning  the  skills  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  bassinets,  and  upon 
reaching  a  degree  of  speed  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  financially,  they  will  have  an 
employment  outlet. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  school  that,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  it  should  also  assist  students 
in  obtaining  summer  jobs.  As  a  special  ex¬ 
periment,  last  summer  five  students  were 
placed  in  jobs  at  Hart’s  Greenhouses,  Fair- 
port,  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  due  largely  to  the  sympa¬ 


thetic  attention  given  the  project  by  the 
manager  of  the  greenhouse,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Butler. 

The  boys  chosen  for  the  work  had  vision 
ranging  from  10/200  up.  The  experience  of 
the  summer  indicates  that  this  type  of  job  is 
especially  good  for  boys  with  limited  vision. 
As  the  amount  of  vision  is  reduced,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  a  diversification  of  jobs  with¬ 
in  the  greenhouse  to  keep  the  boy  busy  at  all 
times.  Greenhouse  work  should  provide  a 
vocational  outlet  throughout  the  state  for 
boys  with  vision  of  10/200  or  better. 

The  five  boys  worked  at  the  greenhouse 
from  the  close  of  school  in  the  spring  until  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 
Each  boy’s  salary  was  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  pay  all  living  costs  and  to  set  aside  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum.  Their  activities  consisted  of  such 
items  as  raking  walks  and  beds;  mulching; 
washing  window  glass;  putting  on  fertilizer; 
cultivating  soil  in  benches  (with  hand  culti¬ 
vator);  spraying  water  over  tops  of  plants; 
forking  over  and  breaking  up  of  compost  and 
manure  piles;  tying  roses  in  bundles  and 
carrying  them  to  the  refrigerator  room  in 
order  to  enable  the  cutter  to  operate  con¬ 
tinuously;  and  the  tying  up  of  rose  bushes  by 
boys  who  had  sufficient  sight. 

As  a  result  of  this  summer  project,  one  boy 
has  been  permanently  employed  in  this  type 
of  work,  a  promise  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  given  by  another  large  green¬ 
house  in  the  state  when  students  are  available, 
and  a  rudimentary  course  in  greenhouse  work 
has  been  introduced  into  the  work  of  the 
school. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  defense 
jobs  in  industry  today,  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  vocational  future  of  both  students 
and  adults  are  faced  with  a  most  important 
decision.  Shall  placement  in  defense  in¬ 
dustries  be  emphasized  or  shall  jobs  in 
regular  industry  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion  ?  The  school’s  immediate  and  future 
training  program  may  well  be  influenced  by 
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the  decision  in  regard  to  this  very  question. 

Assuredly  if  jobs  can  be  obtained  for  blind 
people  in  defense  industries,  this  should  be 
done.  However,  there  is  bound  to  come  a 
time  when  the  number  of  such  jobs  will  be 
materially  reduced  and  a  large  number  of 
workers  will  be  laid  off.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  blind  worker  in  a  defense  in¬ 
dustry  then?  It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  now  to  train  and 
to  place  visually  handicapped  individuals  in 
non-defense  industries  so  that,  after  the  war, 
when  defense  activities  begin  to  contract  and 
private  industry  is  called  upon  to  absorb 
thousands  of  workers,  the  blind  workers  will 
have  jobs  and  will  not  be  forced  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  workers  in  trying  to  obtain 
work  in  non-defense  industries.  The  per¬ 
manency  of  the  employment  should  certainly 


be  given  thorough  consideration  in  building 
a  training  program. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  today  faced  with 
one  of  the  greatest  problems,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities,  in  the  history  of 
work  for  the  blind.  A  co-operative  program 
of  vocational  training  and  placement  by  all  of 
the  organizations  and  agencies  involved  is 
essential.  A  reorganization  and  clarification 
of  the  philosophy  of  educators  of  the  blind 
dealing  with  training  programs  and  their 
companion,  curriculum  content,  can  today 
revolutionize  education  of  the  blind.  It  is 
doubtful  if  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  will  ever  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  improve  the  vocational  work 
of  their  schools  than  right  now.  Are  we 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  problem 
and  the  opportunity  ? 


ILLINOIS  MAKES  ANOTHER  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  TEACHING  OF  BRAILLE 


Class  Way  to  Standard  English  Braille,  by 
Helen  Wear,  is  announced  for  publication  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  both  braille  and  mimeographed  form.  Miss 
Wear  is  an  instructor  of  braille  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg, 
a  delegate  to  the  1932  London  Type  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  well-known  head  of  the  embossing 
department  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  supervised  the  technical  details  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  embossing  of  the  braille 
plates.  The  finished  braille  plates  were  do¬ 
nated  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  by  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  recent  circular  from  the  American 
Printing  House  announcing  this  publication 
explains  that  it  has  been  published  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  such  a  manual  voted  at  the 
A.A.I.B.  Convention  of  1940,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

In  response  to  our  request  to  Mr.  Roden¬ 


berg  for  further  comments  on  this  manual, 
he  writes  in  part : 

“As  a  teacher  or  principal  in  one  of  our 
schools,  do  you  realize  the  wonderful  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Standard  English  Braille,  grade 
two?  It  has  powers  which  perhaps  very  few 
of  us  appreciate.  It  can  make  your  educational 
processes  very,  very  much  more  nearly  normal 
if  the  right  things  are  done.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  that  must  be  done  is  that  you 
must  recognize  the  basic  fact  that  the  back¬ 
bone  of  grade  two  is  its  set  of  rules.  You 
must  become  grade  two  rule-minded.  Rules 
in  this  system  are  just  as  necessary  and  vital 
as  are  rules  of  grammar.  Grade  two  has  a 
hard  job:  it  must  bring  into  condensed  form, 
so  that  the  fingers  can  get  over  lots  of  type,  a 
very  complex  and  irregular  language.  This  is 
not  fool’s  play.  If  the  blind  person  is  to  have 
the  weapon  of  braille  to  help  him  defeat 
blindness,  that  weapon  must  be  useful  in  his 
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hands — he  must  know  the  technique  of 
handling  it.  Make  your  braille-reading  pupils 
rule-efficient  in  grade  two  and  you  will  double 
their  reading  and  writing  speed  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  whole  educational  process. 

“If  Standard  English  Braille,  grade  two,  is 
so  vital  to  our  schools,  it  must  be  given  a 
definite  place  in  the  curriculum;  it  must  be 
cultivated  just  as  grammar  is  cultivated.  It 
should  be  taught  daily  in  regular  classroom 
fashion  at  least  one  semester,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade.  Thereafter,  class  work  should 
continue  in  reading  and  there  should  be  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  by  way  of  remedial  reading 


throughout  the  course  of  instruction.  Grade 
two  cannot  be  taught  incidentally  by  teachers 
engaged  with  other  subjects.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  our  algebra  and  history  teachers  to  look 
after  all  of  the  details  of  grammar  instruction. 

“Class  Way  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  to  prepare  them  for 
grade  two  books  now  printed  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  but  it  should  be  taught  to  all 
higher  classes,  to  the  end  that  no  pupil  will 
leave  the  school  without  thorough  familiarity 
with  braille,  for  analysis  shows  that  without 
such  instruction  they  are  and  must  remain 
deplorably  poor  readers  and  writers.” 


A.  A.  I.  B.  CONVENTION 


The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met 
on  March  30  and,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
voted  not  to  hold  the  regular  biennial  con¬ 


vention  this  year.  This  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  from  June  22  to  June  25. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Founder’s  Day  at  the  Kindergarten 


Directors  Howe  and  Anagnos,  the  first  a 
philhellene  like  Byron,  the  second  an  actual 
Greek,  had  the  happy  faculty  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  assistants  who  were  choice 
spirits.  One  of  these  said  of  Mr.  Anagnos: 
“Something  in  him  made  us  do  our  best  in 
every  task  he  set  us.”  How  fortunate  I  was 
to  inherit  such  a  staff!  Indeed,  on  my  retir¬ 
ing  after  twenty-four  years,  there  remained  a 
full  score  of  these  stand-bys  ready  to  help 
hold  up  the  hands  of  my  successor  as  they 
had  mine. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Anagnos  lived  and  la¬ 
bored  at  the  old  institution  in  South  Boston, 
his  heart  came  to  dwell  more  and  more  at  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own  creation.  He  liked  espe¬ 
cially  to  dine  with  its  four  families  there, — 
did  so  in  turn  regularly  and  often;  so  they, 
loving  him  and  his  laughter  which  “came 
tumbling  out  and  rolling  all  over  itself,”  nat¬ 
urally  appropriated  him  as  their  very  own. 

In  1906,  when  he  died,  their  number,  with 
the  primary  children,  had  increased  to  120 — 
no  small  school  in  itself.  Ten  years  later  its 
past  pupils,  some  400  all  told,  and  their 
friends  erected  in  “Anagnos  Court”  at  our 
Watertown  plant  a  bronze  bust  of  him  as 
founder  of  the  kindergarten;  and  they  pro¬ 
vided  a  plaster  replica  for  each  new  child  to 
“see”  and  study  while  listening  to  the  story 
of  their  common  benefactor.  Twenty  years 
later,  after  a  young  Greek  woman  trained  at 
Watertown  had  returned  to  Athens  to  teach 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  children  of  the 
two  schools  began  exchanging  letters — for  us 
a  delightful  means  of  keeping  up  the  Greek 
tradition,  which  is  a  Perkins  privilege. 


Realizing,  as  we  did,  that  our  new  plant 
had  been  made  possible  through  Mr.  Anag¬ 
nos’  labors  and  savings,  and  could  justly  be 
considered  his  monument,  we  heartily 
adopted  the  suggestion  made  by  two  teachers 
of  his  in  the  Bradlee  family,  Misses  Lane  and 
Humbert,  that  November  7th,  his  birthday, 
be  regularly  observed  as  Founder’s  Day.  The 
celebration  has  been  repeated  ever  since  the 
unveiling  of  the  bust,  which  crowned  the 
exercises  in  1917.  On  that  occasion  a  group 
of  Boston  Greeks,  having  come  to  participate, 
remained  to  conduct  under  its  priest  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  of  its  own. 

The  above-named  teachers  arranged  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  in  which  the 
children  should  themselves  take  the  princi¬ 
pal  part.  These  entered  the  hall  in  a  pro¬ 
cessional,  singing  the  four  stanzas  of  “Anag¬ 
nos,  Dear  Founder.”  After  this,  selected  tots 
impersonated  in  word  and  action  the  child, 
the  boy,  and  the  man  Anagnos;  then  the  lit- 
tlest  ones,  marching  in  pairs  up  the  central 
aisle,  laid  red  clover  blossoms,  his  favorite 
flower,  before  the  bust;  finally,  all  sat  to  hear 
some  older  person,  who  knew  Mr.  Anagnos, 
tell  of  him — very  simply — very  briefly.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  ceremony  lasted  only  forty 
minutes. 

This  program,  somewhat  varied  each  year, 
has  been  carried  out  ever  since.  Chosen  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  staff  have  thrown  themselves 
into  preparing  exercises  which  should  keep 
alive  Mr.  Anagnos’  life  story.  What  better 
way  could  have  been  adopted  to  help  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  the  children  realize 
the  great  benefits  he  had  made  possible  for 
them  ? 


“EVERY  TEACHER  A  TEACHER  OF  READING” 

Pertinent  Comments  on  an  Important  Survey 1 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


“When  will  i  find  time  to  teach  these 
youngsters  a  few  things  about  general  science 
if  first  of  all  I  have  to  teach  them  to  read!” 
This  complaint  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  high 
school  teacher  is  the  starting  point  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  The 
tune  sounds  very  familiar.  Countless  times 
teachers  of  blind  students  on  the  high  school 
level  have  voiced  the  same  grievance  while 
accepting  a  burden  which  they  considered 
outside  their  responsibility  because  they  were 
teaching  “subjects”  on  a  departmental  basis. 
In  general,  this  is  the  reasoning:  Our  chil¬ 
dren  should  learn  to  read  braille  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  and  should  have  acquired 
satisfactory  skill  in  reading  braille,  grade  two, 
before  they  enter  high  school.  The  temptation 
to  regard  the  process  of  “learning  to  read”  as 
finished  with  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
mastery  of  touch  reading  is  probably  even 
greater  in  our  field  than  in  that  of  visual 
reading,  because  of  the  progression  from 
braille,  grade  one,  to  grade  one  and  a  half,  to 
the  final  goal  of  grade  two.  Reading,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  “an  ability  to  be  mastered  once 
for  all — similar  to  swimming,  for  example — 
.  .  .  but  a  highly  complex  art  involving  many 
levels  of  proficiency,”  and  high  schools  are 
“responsible  for  continued  growth  in  reading 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils.”  Two  essential 


1  Reading  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  National 
Education  Association  Research  Bulletin.  January  1942. 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single 
copies,  25^. 


tasks  are  set  for  instruction  in  reading  on  the 
high  school  level:  “teaching  pupils  how  to 
read  and  guiding  them  with  respect  to  what 
to  read,”  or  in  other  words,  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  in  reading  habits  and  in  reading 
tastes. 

Such  a  responsibility  cannot  be  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  any  teacher  of  one  subject,  it 
concerns  all  teachers.  The  main  thesis  of  the 
survey  is:  “Every  teacher  a  teacher  of  read¬ 
ing”  and  the  commonly  accepted  view  that 
different  subjects  require  the  application  of 
particular  reading  skills  is  cited  as  supporting 
evidence.  These  reading  skills  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  guidance  program  which  is  de¬ 
signed  not  only  for  the  pupil  with  apparent 
reading  difficulties  but  for  the  average  or  the 
superior  student  as  well. 

To  teach  how  to  study  by  reading  is  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  high  school  instruction 
and  the  survey  mentions  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  as  mainly  responsible  for  ineffective 
study  habits : 

1.  Lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  absence  for  him  of  any  clearly  defined  pur¬ 
poses  which  suggest  the  manner  in  which  the 
reading  should  be  done.  As  a  result  there  is  too 
much  reliance  upon  a  “single  reading”  which  is 
often  quite  inadequate. 

2.  Material  that  is  too  difficult  from  the 
standpoint  of  vocabulary,  style,  or  organization; 
material  that  is  too  sketchy,  too  technical,  or  too 
much  dependent  on  concepts  and  experiences 
foreign  to  the  pupil’s  background.  This  is  alleged 
to  be  a  prevailing  weakness  in  high-school  texts 
and  references. 

3.  Overcrowded  courses,  covering  too  many 
topics  to  permit  adequate  depth  of  understand- 
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ing  or  satisfactory  mastery  of  the  important 
concepts. 

4.  Vague  assignments,  such  as:  (a)  “choose 
one  of  the  five  topics  on  p.  153;  read  all  you  can 
on  it  and  take  notes”;  (b)  “go  to  the  library  and 
look  up  references  on  ‘conservation’  (c)  “read 
the  next  ten  pages  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  important  points”;  or  (d)  “study  Chapter  9 
for  tomorrow.” 

5.  Inflexible  assignments  which  fail  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  in  pupils’  interests, 
needs,  and  reading  abilities.  These  tend  to  appear 
when  teachers  are  unacquainted  with  pupils’ 
needs,  poorly  grounded  in  the  psychology  of 
learning,  unfamiliar  with  the  available  materials, 
or  unaware  of  the  reading  and  study  procedures 
which  the  assignment  implies. 

6.  An  unfavorable  environment  in  which  to 
read  and  study  at  school,  at  home,  or  both. 

Some  of  these  factors  hold  true  especially 
for  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  limita¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  variety  of  reading  material 
in  braille  accentuates  the  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  under  (2).  But  even  more  aggravat¬ 
ing,  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  blind  student 
has  to  be  brought  up  on  material  “too  much 
dependent  on  concepts  and  experiences  for¬ 
eign  to  the  pupil’s  background”  because  his 
blindness  deprives  him  of  so  many  experi¬ 
ences  and  concepts  the  possession  of  which  is 
taken  for  granted  in  ordinary  texts  designed 
for  seeing  students.  This  again  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  learning  by  experience  and 
concreteness  in  teaching. 

In  attempting  to  give  our  students  the 
same  subject  matter  as  is  offered  in  courses 
in  public  schools  our  teachers  almost  inev¬ 
itably  have  to  overcrowd  their  courses.  “Ade¬ 
quate  depth  of  understanding”  and  “mastery 
of  the  important  concepts”  are  thereby  neg¬ 
lected,  resulting  in  extensive  memorization 
of  undigested  subject  matter.  Here  is  a  call 
for  thoughtful  selective  limitation  even  at  the 
price  of  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other  non- 
essential  textbook  chapter.  If  such  procedure 
is  suggested  for  schools  in  general,  certainly 
our  schools  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

Many  schools  for  the  blind  have  success¬ 


fully  created  favorable  reading  and  study  en¬ 
vironments  and  avoid  the  shortcomings  men¬ 
tioned  in  point  (6)  by  arranging  supervised 
study  hours  in  classrooms  or  libraries.  So 
much  for  the  application  of  reading  to  study 
situations. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  is  based  on 
questionnaire  replies  and  reports  of  2,275 
high  school  principals  and  320  teachers  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  deals  with  current  programs  of  reading 
instruction.  It  is  reported  that  reading  prob¬ 
lems  are  exceedingly  common  in  high  schools, 
that  46  per  cent  of  the  principals  consider 
reading  “one  of  the  school’s  acute  instruc¬ 
tional  problems,”  and  that  “perhaps  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  high-school  principals 
still  are  unaware  of  the  serious  reading  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  their  schools.”  In  only  26 
per  cent  of  all  schools  were  more  than  half  of 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  “alert  to 
reading  problems  and  contributing  helpfully 
to  their  solution.”  In  such  schools,  besides  the 
English  department,  those  of  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics,  and  commerce  were 
most  alert  to  reading  needs.  A  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  schools  reported  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  reading  in  certain  regular 
classes  or  that  they  have  instituted  special 
corrective  or  remedial  classes,  but  as  yet  only 
very  few  reading  clinics  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  I  believe  that  principals  as  well  as 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  recognize  the  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  instruction.  Measures  for 
effective  improvement  programs,  however, 
have  been  hampered  because  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  factors  responsible  for 
failure  or  unsatisfactory  progress.  Both  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  reading  instruction  on  the 
elementary  level  and  confusion  resulting 
from  the  shifts  to  different  grades  of  braille 
were  blamed.  Here  is  a  field  where  research 
could  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  a  practical  problem. 

Remedial  instruction  in  reading,  however,  is 
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a  problem  of  only  limited  importance  at  the 
high  school  level  because  the  proportion  of 
pupils  needing  such  attention  is  reported  as 
only  between  io  and  30  per  cent.  Furthermore 
the  problems  of  remedial  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  experts  in  education  and  psychology 
while  those  of  developmental  reading  in  the 
regular  classes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
stressed  and  treated.  The  survey,  therefore, 
deals  only  very  broadly  with  the  problems  of 
remedial  work,  such  as  diagnosis  of  pupil 
difficulties,  organization  of  special  reading 
classes,  or  remedial  procedures  and  devices, 
but  discusses  quite  extensively  the  fields  in 
which  general  classroom  practices  should  be 
improved.  These  fields  are:  (a)  reading  in¬ 
terests  and  tastes,  (b)  comprehension,  (c) 
vocabulary,  (d)  reading  rate,  and  (e)  oral 
reading. 

Any  teacher  who  has  read  this  part  of  the 
survey  will  have  gathered  new  ideas  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  reading  program  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  reading  interests  of  his  pupils.  Such 
topics  are  discussed  as :  creating  and  strength¬ 
ening  reading  interests,  creating  an  interest 
in  self-improvement,  evaluating  outside  read¬ 
ing;  difficulties  in  comprehension,  practices 
used  in  improving  comprehension;  vocabu¬ 
lary  needs  of  high  school  pupils,  specific  ways 
of  building  vocabulary  (“vocabulary  bingo” 
or  vocabulary  cardfile,  etc.) ;  suggestions  for 
improving  reading  rate;  procedures  in  oral 
reading;  and  many  others.  All  the  points 
stressed  are  also  valid  for  developmental 
reading  in  braille  and  many  of  them  are  even 
more  important  in  this  specific  field.  Vocabu¬ 
lary  building,  for  instance,  has  been  stressed 
again  and  again  as  a  necessity  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  because  our  pupils  fall  below  the 


norm  for  the  seeing.2  The  reading  rate  of 
braille  readers  also  is  far  below  that  of  visual 
readers  and,  although  the  Talking  Book  is  to 
a  certain  extent  instrumental  in  compensating 
for  this  inherent  disadvantage  of  touch  read¬ 
ing,  improvement  of  rate  in  braille  reading  is 
a  subject  of  utmost  importance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  the  most  common  rate  difficulties 
for  visual  reading  are  given:  (a)  faulty  read¬ 
ing  habits  such  as  lip  movement,  line  follow¬ 
ing,  or  irregular  and  inaccurate  eye  move¬ 
ments;  (b)  word-by-word  reading,  without 
giving  attention  to  proper  phrasing;  (c)  lack 
of  flexibility  in  reading,  failure  to  adapt  rate 
of  reading  to  different  purposes  and  to  ma¬ 
terials  varying  in  difficulty;  (d)  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  purpose  in  reading,  resulting  in  half¬ 
hearted  attention  and  effort;  (e)  too  limited 
a  stock  of  sight  words.  Since  almost  all  the 
reasons  given  for  an  unsatisfactory  reading 
rate  among  high  school  pupils  are  equally 
valid  for  our  students,  the  suggestions  offered 
for  its  improvement  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  teachers. 

Chapters  on  reading  needs  of  individual 
pupils  and  on  appropriate  reading  materials 
are  offered  and  most  valuable  lists  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  professional  references 
for  teachers  are  included. 

This  Research  Bulletin  on  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools  presents  the  funda¬ 
mentals  for  an  efficient  reading  program 
based  on  scientific  findings  and  progressive 
methods.  As  such,  it  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  reading  growth.  And 
what  teacher  is  not  ? 

2  Hayes,  S.  P.  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
1941.  pp.  188-204. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD 

Summary  of  Study-Class  Conference  of  the  International 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

HEDWIN  C.  ANDERSON 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  was  held  in  Milwaukee  on  February  19, 
20,  and  21.  Of  the  ten  sectional  study  classes 
that  met,  one  dealt  with  the  topic  “Blind 
Children.”  This  term  included  children  with 
no  vision,  vision  of  20/200,  and  those  for 
whom  the  use  of  braille  material  is  necessary. 
In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Josef  G. 
Caufifman,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  co-chairman  R.  E.  Long, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  led  the  discussion.  The  discussants 
who  appeared  with  him  at  the  meetings  were 
the  following:  Mr.  Leslie  N.  Hays,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
Robert  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Olive  Prine,  math¬ 
ematics  teacher,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School,  Faribault;  and  Miss  Harriet 
Totman,  Visiting  Teacher,  braille  classes, 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  teachers,  supervisors 
and  superintendents  from  both  sight-saving 
classes  and  residential  schools.  In  presenting 
material  from  these  meetings  three  of  the 
topics  introduced  will  be  discussed. 

1.  Securing  satisfactory  braille  reading  per¬ 
formance  from  partially  seeing  students 

This  problem  concerns  the  student  who 
has  marginal  vision  which  enables  him  to 
read  printed  material,  but  who  uses  his  vision 


for  that  purpose  contrary  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  an  ophthalmologist.  One  manifesta¬ 
tion  may  be  his  refusal  to  accept  braille  under 
any  circumstances.  Caution  is  advised  in  han¬ 
dling  the  problem  of  braille  rejection  as  an 
end  in  itself.  As  a  physician  would  find  the 
cause  of  his  patient’s  symptoms  and  prescribe 
treatment  accordingly,  so  must  the  teacher 
attempt  to  go  beyond  the  issue  of  braille  re¬ 
jection.  She  must  find  the  primary  problems 
relating  to  the  student’s  adjustment  to  his 
impaired  vision.  Once  the  student  resolves 
these  basic  conflicts  he  will  more  readily  ac¬ 
cept  braille. 

Another  consequence  may  be  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  learns  braille,  yet  reads  by  sight  instead 
of  by  the  touch  system.  The  more  commonly 
accepted  methods  of  preventing  the  student 
from  seeing  his  braille  print  by  the  use  of 
covering  materials  was  presented.  A  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  use  of  white  paper  in  writing 
braille  was  suggested  in  favor  of  colored 
paper,  such  as  black.  Confronted  with  this 
situation,  marginal  braille  readers  would  be 
compelled  to  use  the  touch  system  or  be  faced 
with  inevitable  failure. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  decision  of  allow¬ 
ing  a  student  to  use  his  eyes  for  print  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  based  on  recommendations 
from  an  ophthalmologist.  The  dangers  of 
strain  to  the  eyes  resulting  from  overexertion 
are  well  known  and  do  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  here. 
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2.  The  effectiveness  of  educating  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  high  schools 

The  rather  unanimous  opinion  of  the  group 
seemed  to  be  that  the  decision  of  placing  a 
student  in  either  a  residential  school  or  a 
public  high  school  should  depend  entirely  on 
the  welfare  of  the  particular  child  concerned. 
In  some  instances  it  would  be  definitely 
harmful  to  a  child’s  development  to  remove 
him  from  his  present  environment  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  send  him  to  a  residential 
school.  The  opportunity  of  attending  school 
in  his  own  community  where  arrangements 
for  such  education  can  be  made  should  not 
be  denied  him.  On  the  other  hand  if  home 
conditions  or  local  educational  facilities  are 
not  satisfactory,  the  sending  of  the  child  to  a 
residential  school  is  definitely  desirable.  Here 
he  will  receive  the  food,  medical  attention 
and  education  which  will  give  him  the  best 
chance  to  develop  to  the  limits  of  his  ability. 

Educating  the  blind  student  in  a  public 
high  school  evokes  consideration  not  only  of 
the  effect  seeing  students  have  on  the  blind, 
but  also  the  effect  the  blind  have  on  seeing 
students.  Since  it  is  hoped  the  blind  student 
will  take  his  place  in  industry  alongside  of 
the  seeing  worker,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  have 
the  seeing  person  study  with  the  blind  while 
attending  school.  In  this  way  the  seeing  learn 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
obtain  more  knowledge  about  this  group,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  appears  that  the  problem  of  place¬ 
ment  involves  the  overcoming  of  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  employers  against  using  blind 
labor  rather  than  failure  to  discover  work 
which  the  blind  can  do.  It  is  entirely  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  employers  in  the  future 
will  prove  to  be  more  tolerant  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  earlier  school  contacts  with 
blind  persons. 

3.  Success  in  the  placement  of  blind  high 
school  students  after  graduation 

To  date  little  information  is  available  re¬ 
garding  success  in  placing  graduates  of  resi¬ 


dential  schools.  While  many  critics  advocate 
the  abolition  of  old  courses  in  the  industrial 
curriculum,  such  as  piano-tuning,  broom¬ 
making,  basketry,  etc.,  yet  few  have  come 
forth  with  specific  suggestions  regarding 
worth-while  alternatives.  Many  administra¬ 
tors  believe  that  the  old  curriculum  should  be 
retained,  having  as  its  purpose  basic  training 
of  the  blind  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  more  specialized 
training  might  be  introduced  to  prepare  the 
blind  student  for  later  employment.  The 
form  of  training  would  of  necessity  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  taking  into  consideration  his  aptitudes, 
interests,  abilities  and  personality,  and  to  the 
resources  of  the  community  to  which  he  will 
return.  This  training  might  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  First,  having  students  actually 
engage  in  given  jobs  in  the  residential  schools 
would  serve  to  eliminate  those  unfit  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  employment  and  also  give  a 
work  background  to  others  who  can  succeed. 
Second,  as  an  innovation  in  the  industrial 
curriculum,  students  with  mechanical  ability 
might  be  given  definite  assembly  operations 
to  perform  under  industrial  work  conditions. 
This  would,  in  effect,  be  a  work  sample  test, 
the  value  of  which  would  be  determined  by 
correlating  the  results  with  actual  perform¬ 
ance  on  industrial  assembly  jobs  in  private 
industry.  The  outcome  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  provide  placement  officers  with 
more  objective  data  upon  which  to  judge  the 
abilities  of  a  given  individual. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lambert  that 
the  objective  of  a  residential  school  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  entirely  vo¬ 
cational.  The  school’s  function  is  to  give  a 
total  education,  of  which  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  but  a  part. 

An  interesting  list  of  jobs  obtained  for 
thirty-one  graduating  high  school  students  in 
Cleveland  was  given  by  Miss  Totman.  The 
industrial  placement  program  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  public  school  sight-saving  program  was 
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also  discussed.  During  their  senior  year,  stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  in  training-jobs  for  which 
industrial  credits  are  granted  towards  grad¬ 
uation.  In  many  instances  where  such  train¬ 
ing  took  place,  the  individual  was  later  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  participating  firm. 
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The  above  is  a  very  brief  presentation  of 
some  of  the  important  problems  discussed  at 
the  meeting.  The  study  class  was  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  and  those  who  attended 
were  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  effort 
expended. 


CERTIFICATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

NATALIE  E.  RUTH 


For  years,  Overbrook,  along  with  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  has  recognized  that  the 
training  of  the  hands  of  blind  children  is 
fundamental  to  their  normal  development. 
This  has  caused  us  to  give  careful  attention 
to  manual  training  in  its  many  phases,  and 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  our  pupils  to 
spend  a  liberal  proportion  of  their  time  in 
hand-training  activities.  We  endeavor  to  co¬ 
ordinate  mind  and  body  so  that  they  may 
both  develop  normally.  We  never  overlook  a 
chance  to  afford  the  pupils  opportunities  for 
creative  expression  through  their  hands. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  advance  in  these 
activities  according  to  individual  ability  rather 
than  according  to  formalized  grade  standards. 
In  the  lower  grades,  the  usual  means  through 
which  we  endeavor  to  attain  a  maximum  of 
mental  and  physical  integration  are: 

Clay  Modeling,  in  which  the  child  may  express 
his  ideas  of  objects  and  be  shown  wherein  his 
creation  differs  from  the  model  he  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reproduce; 

Drawing,  as  a  means  of  expression,  in  which 
bright-colored  crayons  are  used  by  those  with 
some  sight,  while  the  blind  child  uses  an  ex¬ 
celsior-filled  cushion  covered  with  denim  and 
brass-headed  upholsterer’s  tacks; 

Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  in  various  pat¬ 
terns  with  blunt-pointed  scissors; 


Winding  Raffia  over  heavy  cardboard  making 
such  articles  as  napkin  rings; 

Stringing  wooden  beads; 

Weaving  paper  strips  into  interesting  patterns; 

Wooden  Puzzles,  which  are  a  source  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  recreation  as  well  as  a  valuable 
asset  in  hand  training. 

As  a  girl  progresses  she  receives  instruction 
in  knitting,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  bas¬ 
ketry,  pottery,  crocheting,  leatherworking, 
caning,  weaving,  and  domestic  science.  The 
boys  are  given  training  in  pottery,  woodwork¬ 
ing,  basketry,  caning,  leatherworking,  weav¬ 
ing,  hammock-making,  metalworking,  tennis 
racket  restringing,  and  piano  tuning.  In  view 
of  the  present  opportunities  in  factory  work, 
assembling  is  being  considered  as  an  addition 
to  the  course  of  study. 

Following  the  practice  of  public  junior 
high  schools,  the  handwork  courses  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  utilized 
as  exploratory  courses  in  order  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  counselor  may  discover  more 
certainly  wherein  the  individual  pupil’s  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities  lie.  In  the  ninth  grade  a 
course  in  Occupations  is  offered  so  that  the 
students  will  be  better  informed  about  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  general  and  their 
own  capacities  in  particular.  At  the  end  of 
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this  period  the  student,  with  the  advice  of  the 
counselor  and  guidance  committee,  selects 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  high  school. 

Until  1940,  pupils  had  a  choice  of  academic, 
general,  music,  piano  tuning  (boys  only),  and 
commercial  courses.  But  no  matter  how  in¬ 
terested  they  were  in  manual  training,  few 
students  specialized  in  that  department,  be¬ 
cause  the  work  accomplished  did  not  lead  to 
a  diploma  or  certificate.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
definite  need  for  a  course  that  would  lead  to 
a  certificate  which  would  show  a  definite 
standard  of  achievement.  Consequently,  the 
Vocational  Course  was  set  up  as  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  certificate. 

After  completing  the  exploratory  courses, 
the  girl  who  has  chosen  the  Vocational  Course 
for  her  high  school  work  may  select  five  of 
the  seven  skills  offered  under  the  Vocational 
Course:  basketry,  caning,  crocheting,  knit¬ 
ting,  homemaking,  sewing,  and  weaving.  The 
boys’  department  offers  basketry,  caning,  net¬ 
ting,  pottery,  tennis  racket  restringing,  weav¬ 
ing,  woodworking,  and  metalworking.  A 
pupil  majoring  in  vocational  training  may 
carry  as  minor  subjects:  English,  civics,  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  expression,  typewriting,  and 
music.  To  earn  the  Vocational  Certificate,  a 
pupil  must  be  certified  in  five  vocational 
skills.  Certification  means  that  the  pupil  must 
complete  satisfactorily  80  per  cent  of  the 
projects  in  each  of  the  five  skills  selected.  No 
pupil  will  be  certified  in  any  subject  until  he 
is  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  as  judged  by 
commercial  standards. 

We  made  a  study  of  the  excellent  course 
requirements  set  up  by  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  adapted  them  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  situation. 

The  following  are  the  skills,  and  require¬ 
ments  in  each,  which  lead  to  certification: 

Bas\etry 

1.  Sort  and  identify  reed 

2.  Make  round  place  mat,  eight  spokes,  over 
and  under 


3.  Make  round  place  mat,  eight  spokes, 
paring 

4.  Make  round  button  basket,  4-inch  woven 
base 

5.  Make  flower  holder,  woven  base,  flared 
top,  triple  stripe 

6.  Make  flowerpot  holder,  flared  bottom, 
arrow  weave,  built-in  handle 

7.  Make  sewing  basket,  woven  base  and  lid, 
Japanese  weave 

8.  Make  fruit  basket,  12-inch  woven  base, 
flared  bottom,  3-prong  built-in  handle, 
Indian  center 

9.  Master  four  borders 

10.  Master  eight  fundamental  weaves 

11.  Build  basket  around  form  such  as  stand 
or  dish 

12.  Make  oval  tray  with  woven  base 
Caning 

1.  Square  frame,  ordinary  hand  caning 

2.  Oblong  frame 

3.  Round  chair 

4.  Stool,  log  cabin 

5.  Stool,  single  and  double  diamond 

6.  Spline  seating 

7.  Pith 

8.  Write  rules  for  caning 

9.  Eligible  for  outside  caning 

Crocheting 

1.  Chain  stitch,  using  rug  filler 

2.  Single  crochet  with  rug  filler 

3.  One  throw  rug  made  from  rags  or  rug 
filler  using  chain  stitch  and  single  crochet 

4.  Double  crochet  with  rug  filler 

5.  Washcloth  or  pot  holder  in  single  and 
double  crochet  using  purl  cotton 

6.  Treble  stitch  and  picots 

7.  Infant  sack,  using  yarn,  chains,  doubles 
and  slip  stitch 

8.  Infant  cap  and  bootees 

9.  Lace  for  towel  or  pillowcase,  thread  no.  20 

10.  Crochet  a  blouse  in  wool  or  purl  cotton 

11.  Choice  of  lace  luncheon  set,  chair  back 
set,  vanity  set 

12.  Finishing,  reading  and  adapting  patterns 
Homema\ing 

1.  Identify  utensils  and  equipment 

2.  Measure  and  handle  ingredients 

3.  Plan  a  meal,  balanced  in  nutrition  and 
color 

4.  Set  a  table  for  guests  and  serve 

5.  Clean  and  arrange  a  room 
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6.  Do  an  entire  laundry,  wash,  rinse,  starch, 
iron 

7.  Read  and  interpret  recipes 

8.  General  cookery  to  include:  batters,  cas¬ 
serole  dishes,  salads,  doughs,  meats,  pud¬ 
dings,  candy,  beverages,  vegetables,  and 
pastry 

Knitting 

1.  Process  of  increasing  and  decreasing 

2.  Make  a  sweater,  set  in  sleeve 

3.  Make  mittens  or  bootees,  four  needles 

4.  Make  sweater,  fancy  pattern  and  stitch 

5.  Make  coat  with  raglan  sleeve 

6.  Make  purse  or  scarf  in  boucle 

7.  Finishing,  blocking,  reading  and  adapting 
pattern 

Netting 

1.  Make:  square  knot,  flat  or  reef  knot,  girth 
hitch,  clove  hitch,  loop  hitch,  single  bow, 
double  bow 

2.  Learn  German  hammock  knot 

3.  Make  a  hammock  using  German  knot 

4.  Make  a  basket  ball  net 

5.  Make  a  tennis  net 

Sewing 

1.  Make  patch  pillow  by  machine 

2.  Make  pillowcases 

3.  Make  blouse  and  dress 

4.  Make  alterations  on  all  types  of  clothing 

5.  Make  toy  animals  (stuffed)  by  machine 

Tennis  Racket  Stringing 

1.  Inspection  of  racket,  vise  and  tools 

2.  String  racket  with  cord 

3.  String  racket  with  tennis  string 

4.  Wrap  trim  on  racket 

5.  Repair  broken  string  in  racket 

6.  Know  tentative  prices  and  where  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials 

Weaving 

1.  Make  rag  rug,  2-harness  loom 

2.  Make  rug  in  roving,  2-harness  loom 

3.  Do  plain  weaving,  4-harness  loom 

4.  Do  pattern  weaving,  4-harness  loom 

5.  Put  on  warp 

6.  Thread  a  loom 

7.  Wind  and  tie  on  warp 


Woodworking  and  Metalworking 

1.  Tool  process — Identity  and  use  of  chisel, 
hammer,  saws,  brace  and  bit,  spoke  shave, 
file,  miter  box,  planes 

2.  Planing  process — How  to  determine 
grain;  use  of  plane  and  block  plane;  how 
to  surface  and  finish 

3.  Gluing  process — Use  of  hot  glue  and 
clamps 

4.  Joint  process — Miter,  butt,  dowel 

5.  Metalworking — Use  of  emery  cloth,  tools 

6.  Be  familiar  with  the  use  of  wood  lathe 

7.  Make:  Book  ends,  flower  holder,  letter 
holder,  desk  lamp,  ash  tray,  wall  bracket 

There  is  no  definite  time-plan  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  skill.  Each  pupil  works  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ability  and  speed,  and 
progresses  as  rapidly  as  he  can  pass  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  various  projects  in  the  course.  Thus 
far,  those  students  who  have  passed  all  the 
requirements  have  taken  from  three  to  four 
years  to  do  so,  and  have  been  certified  as 
ready  for  employment  in  the  skills  studied. 

We  have  recognized  the  obvious  fact  that 
many  of  our  pupils  will  remain  at  home,  and 
have  therefore  attempted  to  correlate  many 
phases  of  the  manual  training  courses  in  a 
homemaking  unit. 

Before  being  certified,  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  three  entire  days  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  skill  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes 
and  activities.  He  reports  in  the  morning  as 
he  would  to  an  employer  and  works  through 
until  five  o’clock  except  for  a  short  recess  and 
an  hour  for  lunch.  For  example,  three  days 
will  be  spent  in  caning,  or  in  sewing,  or  in  a 
special  knitting  project.  This  experience  pre¬ 
pares  a  student  to  adjust  himself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  He  understands  better  what  it 
means  to  stick  to  one  job  and  learns,  too, 
something  of  productive  efficiency.  These 
students,  who  are  better  fitted  for  manual 
work,  experience  new  interest  as  they  plan 
and  strive  to  meet  vocational  standards  of 
achievement. 
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This  month  marks  the  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  Charlie 
Campbell,  its  distinguished  founder  and  for 
sixteen  years  its  editor,  stated  briefly  but  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  issue 
that  its  purpose  would  be  to  offer  “a  forum 
for  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  topics 
connected  with  work  for  the  blind.  Especially 
do  we  hope  that  the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  confront  us  all,  whether  in  the  school, 
the  shop,  the  home,  or  the  community,  will 
be  considered  here,  and  that  those  who  have 
the  experience  and  expert  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  work 
and  observations,  that  all  may  benefit  thereby. 
We  have  no  theories  of  our  own  to  advocate, 
no  projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  desire  is  to  be 
of  service  to  the  great  cause  of  helpfulness  to 
the  blind. 

“  ‘Come,  let  us  reason  together.’  ” 1 

Writing  of  the  magazine  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  recalled  that:  “In 
1907  he  [Charlie  Campbell]  proposed  that 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Adult 


Blind  underwrite,  at  least  for  a  year,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  organ  of  communication  among 
all  workers  for  the  blind,  which  should  also 
be  a  vehicle  of  general  education  touching 
prevention  of  blindness.  He  had  long  aspired 
to  edit  such  a  professional  organ;  yet  he 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  persuasive  to 
convince  this  local  body,  with  its  limited 
funds,  to  accede  to  his  request.  However,  it 
did  just  that;  and  with  the  first  issue  of  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind ,  began  this  quarterly, 
which  most  people  believe  to  be  his  major 
contribution  to  our  cause.  It  has  been  our 
greatest  medium  of  mutual  understanding.” 

The  April,  1907,  issue  included  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  magazine,  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which  ante-dated  the  Out- 
loo\  by  only  one  month.  In  an  editorial,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  its  manager,  was  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  excellent  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  magazine  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  earnestly;  and  a  cordial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  was  made  to  Mrs.  Ziegler,  the 
donor,  for  her  munificent  gift. 

In  January,  1923,  the  publication  of  the 
Outloo\  was  taken  over  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  long  hoped  for  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  underwrite  the  magazine,  expressed 
his  deep  satisfaction  at  the  time  in  these 
words:  “When  I  began  publication  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  1907,  it  was  with  the 
positive  hope  and  expectation  that  a  national 
organization  for  the  blind  would  be  created 
to  take  over  or  to  underwrite  this  definite 
piece  of  work.  I  have  dreamed  this  dream  for 
sixteen  years,  and  now  it  has  come  true.” 

In  the  midst  of  a  war-torn  world  and  in  the 
time  of  peace  which  will  inevitably  follow, 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  the  prophet  quoted  long  ago  by  Mr. 
Campbell  in  offering  the  Outloo\  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  concerning  the 
blind. 

“Come,  let  us  reason  together.” 


1  Isaiah  1:18,  “Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together.” 


L.  G. 


H.  R.  6524 


H.  R.  6524 

At  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Secrest,  Congressman 
from  Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  6524,  in 
Congress.  This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  “Act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind.” 

It  will  authorize,  if  enacted,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  additional  to  meet  the  cost  of 
major  repairs  and  replacements  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  made 
on  the  W.P.A.  Project  where  these  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  state  having  custody  of 
this  equipment. 

The  W.P.A.  Project,  sponsored  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  manufactured  over  23,000  Talking 
Book  machines  which  have  been  distributed 
to  state  and  local  agencies  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers  within  their  districts. 

Many  of  these  agencies  have  depended 
upon  the  Project  to  make  major  repairs  on 
these  machines.  Why  many  of  the  states  have 
depended  upon  the  Project  for  this  service  is 
fully  explained  in  an  article  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  We  understand  the  W.P.A. 
Project  is  not  to  be  renewed  next  year. 

So  the  question  now  before  us  is — what  is 
to  become  of  the  23,000  machines  if  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  is  made  for  keeping  them  in 
repair?  The  need  for  such  provision  grows 
more  grave  in  view  of  the  priorities  created 
by  war-time  conditions. 

One  of  the  leading  state  executives,  who  is 
himself  blind,  has  said  that  the  Talking 
Book  service  gives  to  the  local  agencies  a 
tool  for  helping  blind  people  to  live  happy 
and  normal  lives.  Any  tool  of  which  this  can 
be  said  should  be  considered  indispensable. 
H.R.  6524  should  have  the  active  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind 
people. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  DIS¬ 
CONTINUES  ITS  BRAILLE  SERVICE 

As  a  result  of  a  special  study  made  in  re¬ 
cent  months  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
order  to  determine  its  future  policy  regarding 
the  braille  service,  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  that  organization: 

“That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Central  Committee, 
as  a  result  of  changed  conditions  in  the  field  of 
books  for  the  blind,  that  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
program,  originally  so  necessary,  is  no  longer 
required  and  that  plans  should  be  worked  out 
for  terminating  this  service  within  a  reasonable 
time.  No  chapters  other  than  those  now  engaged 
in  braille  transcribing  are  to  be  permitted  to 
initiate  this  service  and  the  Chairman  is  author¬ 
ized  to  work  out  the  details  for  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  this  service.” 

While  this  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Red  Cross  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  owing  to 
the  many  urgent  demands  made  upon  it 
under  wartime  conditions,  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  further 
need  for  the  volunteer  braille  transcriber. 
True,  conditions  affecting  books  for  the  blind 
have  changed  because  of  the  Congressional 
appropriations,  but  these  funds  cannot  be 
stretched  to  meet  every  need  of  the  blind  for 
reading.  Today,  reading  clinics  for  sighted 
adults  are  stressing  the  great  importance  of 
being  able  to  provide  reading  matter  which 
will  hold  the  interest  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  overcome  their  reading  difficulties.  This 
technique  obviously  calls  for  variety  in  read¬ 
ing  material  and  applies  equally  to  blind 
readers.  Now  that  the  significance  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  reading  is  receiving  wide  recogni¬ 
tion  and  increasing  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
by  educators  to  promote  the  reading  skill  of 
both  adults  and  children,  it  is  no  time  to 
restrict  blind  readers  to  government-supplied 
books,  important  as  that  source  is.  How  will 
the  demand  for  books  of  a  limited  but  worth¬ 
while  call  be  met?  Calls  for  such  books  as 
The  Art  of  Social  Dancing,  of  which  only 
one  or  two  copies  in  the  country  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient,  should  be  filled  by  the  volunteer 
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transcriber — not  from  government  funds. 
And  there  is  the  call  of  the  blind  student  to 
whom  the  work  of  the  volunteer  transcriber 
is  important.  Shall  he  be  deserted  ? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  may  be  able  to 
evolve  some  national  plan  whereby  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  these  volunteer  braille  tran¬ 
scribers  may  not  be  entirely  lost  to  blind 
readers  and  students  who  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  carried  on 
this  work  for  two  decades.  It  should  not  be 
summarily  liquidated.  If  other  agencies  can 
be  induced  to  take  over  the  most  vital  parts 
of  the  transcribing  work,  we  feel  certain  that 
the  contributors  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  be  glad  to  have  that  organization  con¬ 
tinue  a  measure  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  this  activity  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 

PUBLICITY— NOT  AS  USUAL 

Today,  the  public  really  wants  to  know 
about  social  problems — and  their  solution.  It 
is  in  a  mood  to  listen.  The  contributor  who 
formerly  gave  his  check  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  fund  out  of  a  vaguely  motivated  sense 
of  duty  will  now  give — if  he  gives  at  all — out 
of  an  increasingly  more  vital  recognition,  as 
the  war  goes  on,  that  human  welfare  is  some¬ 
thing  that  touches  him  directly  and  imme¬ 
diately. 

There  will  be  no  time  now  to  be  intricate 
and  complex  about  the  answers  we  have  to 
give.  Interpretation  of  the  niceties  of  “process” 
must  go  by  the  board,  for  the  time  being  any¬ 
way,  in  the  interests  of  setting  forth  a  simple 
story,  simply  told. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  need 
for  publicity  skills  has  never  been  greater.  To 
tell  a  story  simply  and  appealingly  is  an  art  in 
itself — an  art  which  social  workers,  possibly 
because  of  the  scientific  coloring  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  learn  with  difficulty. — From  Channels, 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  Jan.,  1942. 


ONCE  MORE  U.  S.  A.  MUST  PLAN 
FOR  WAR-BLINDED 

Readers  of  the  Outloo\  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  draft  plans  for  the  care,  training,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  the  present 
war.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman  of  the 
“A.A.W.B.  Committee  on  the  Care,  Train¬ 
ing,  and  After-Care  of  Persons  Becoming 
Blind  as  a  Result  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
fense  Program  and  Possible  Participation  in 
the  Present  World  War”  reports  that  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  committee  consisting  of 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper, 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Irwin,  recently 
waited  on  Captain  Watson  B.  Miller,  Mr. 
McNutt’s  administrative  assistant,  urging  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  plans  for 
the  care,  training,  and  after-care  of  persons 
losing  their  sight  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war.  The  committee  was  assured  that  this 
matter  would  have  early  consideration  and 
that  the  group  would  be  called  upon  later  for 
further  counsel.  The  Outloo\  trusts  that 
definite  plans  will  soon  be  announced  as  sev¬ 
eral  men  have  already  lost  their  sight  either 
in  defense  activities  or  in  actual  combat.  The 
preliminary  training  of  these  people  should 
begin  even  before  they  leave  the  hospital  so 
that  they  will  not  become  unnecessarily  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  misfortune  which  has  over¬ 
taken  them. 

A  PLACEMENT  NOTE 

The  first  placement  made  by  H.  Kenneth 
McCollam,  recently  appointed  placement 
agent  for  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  was  a  totally  blind  man,  at  the 
plant  of  the  Connecticut  Telephone  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  Meriden,  Connecticut.  The 
placement  was  made  on  the  man’s  sixty-fifth 
birthday  and  so  it  might  be  said  that,  for  this 
man,  life  began  at  sixty-five. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSE 


At  the  request  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  trying  to  arrange 
for  a  summer  training  course  for  home 
teachers. 

While  plans  are  not  complete,  it  is  likely 
that  the  course  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  regular  summer  school  of  one  of 
the  Mid-Western  Universities  and  will  be 
approximately  five  weeks  in  duration.  Sub¬ 
jects  to  be  offered  will,  it  is  hoped,  include 
principles  of  teaching,  elements  of  social 
work,  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  eye,  and 
history  and  philosophy  of  work  with  the 
blind. 

This  summer  course  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  longer  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  Home  Teacher  Training  Course 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Outloo\.  Rather 
it  is  a  “refresher”  course  for  home  teachers 


of  the  blind  already  employed  in  the  field. 

In  view  of  the  standards  for  certification  of 
home  teachers  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at 
its  1941  convention,  it  will  be  particularly 
useful  for  experienced  home  teachers  who 
may  wish  to  qualify  for  certification  and  find 
that  they  are  lacking  in  some  of  the  formal 
requirements. 

Further  announcement  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  and,  in  the  meantime,  in¬ 
quiries  from  prospective  students  are  invited. 
This  summer  course  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  number  of  students  is  sufficient  to  justify 
it.  Therefore  all  who  might  be  interested  in 
such  further  training  are  urged  to  write  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  ex¬ 
pressing  such  interest.  Detailed  information 
will  be  sent  to  them  directly  by  mail  as  soon 
as  arrangements  are  completed. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  FLORIDA 


The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  of  a  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  within  the  State  Welfare  Board, 
invited  Helen  Keller  to  come  to  Florida  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the 
activities  of  the  Council. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  in  public  meetings 
from  February  9  to  March  10  inclusive,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  Sara¬ 
sota,  Clearwater,  Ocala,  Gainesville,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
acted  as  sponsor  in  Lakeland.  She  opened  the 


membership  campaign  for  the  Hillsborough 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Tampa 
and  had  the  “stellar  role”  at  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Garden  Fiesta  of  the  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  H. 
Strongman  Miller,  Miami  Beach. 

Miss  Keller  interrupted  her  Florida  work 
on  March  3  to  fly  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
where  she  appeared  before  the  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  promote  legislation 
for  the  blind. 
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FOUNDATION’S  MEETINGS  AT 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Meeting  as  an  associate  group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the 
Foundation  will  sponsor  two  sessions  at  this 
sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  May  io  to  16. 

Miss  Stella  Plants,  Supervisor,  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Family  Service  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee  which  has 
arranged  for  these  two  meetings,  announces 
the  following  details: 

Monday,  May  ii,  2:00  to  3:30  o’clock 
Co-ordination  of  Relief  and  Services 
for  the  Blind 

Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  presiding. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  State  Agency. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Supervisor,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  County  Wel¬ 
fare  Department.  Mary  Maude  Read, 
Senior  Case  Supervisor,  Sedgwick  County 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Wichita. 

Discussion  Leader :  Grover  C.  Huckaby,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Baton  Rouge. 

Thursday,  May  14,  2:00  to  3:30  o’clock 
When  Blindness  Comes — What? 

W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Baton  Rouge,  presiding. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  an  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Hagaman, 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  Mississippi 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Jackson. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Medical  Social 
Worker.  Violet  Bushan,  Eye  Medical 


Social  Consultant,  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Santa  Fe. 

Discussion  Leader :  Dr.  Milton  E.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Director,  Division  of  Community 
Clinics,  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATION 

By  invitation  extended  through  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  on 
March  3,  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $36,000  for  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Mississippi,  will  make  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  training  center  for  the  adult  blind 
and  the  development  of  industries  to  be 
carried  on  by  trained  blind  persons  in  their 
homes,  with  provision  for  state  marketing  of 
their  products.  The  administration  of  the 
Act  is  placed  in  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  under  which  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  already  functions. 

This  legislation  is  the  outcome  of  a  study 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  at  the  request  of  the  Lions  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Lions  have  given  it  their  active 
and  united  support. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  March  5,  the 
Senate  on  March  19  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  without  delay. 

ILLUSTRATED  TALKING  BOOKS 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen  and  Dr.  Paul  Kellogg, 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  of  Cornell 
University,  have  by  long  and  laborious  efforts 
collected  on  records  the  calls  and  songs  of 
many  American  birds,  which  will  be  used  for 
a  new  collection  of  sound-illustrated  Talking 
Books.  These  Talking  Books  will  not  only 
give  the  best  examples  of  birdcalls  but  also 
tell  about  the  appearances,  habits,  and  habitats 
of  many  of  our  American  birds. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


THE  FOUNDATION  EXPANDS 

For  some  years,  notably  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  has  been  some¬ 
what  cramped  for  space.  Both  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  department  and  the 
Talking  Book  sound  studios  have  particu¬ 
larly  needed  room  in  which  to  expand.  This 
room  is  now  in  the  offing.  Since  the  last 
Outloo\  went  to  press,  the  Foundation, 
through  its  Executive  Director,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  has  announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
stately  private  mansion,  n  West  16  Street, 
which  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Edith  Wharton  era  of  New  York  social  life. 
The  property  adjoins  the  Foundation’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  east. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Irwin 
stressed  the  need  for  space  for  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  war  work,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  need  for  space  on  the  part  of  the 
Talking  Book  department. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Spencer  man¬ 
sion,  with  its  ornate  furniture,  marble  statu¬ 
ettes,  and  glistening  chandeliers,  remained 
characteristic  of  the  rich  comfort  of  the  1880’s. 

At  the  request  of  the  Baroness  Delly  de 
Viry,  a  relative  who  is  now  in  France,  the 
furnishings  of  the  house  are  to  be  placed  in 
storage.  Mr.  Irwin  indicated  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  in  adapting  the  old  mansion  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Foundation  would  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately. 

HELEN  KELLER  PAMPHLET 

Because  of  the  never-failing  interest  shown 
in  Helen  Keller,  the  Foundation  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  which  in  the  short 
space  of  four  pages  tells  the  story  of  her  life 
and  of  her  work  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  in¬ 
formation  most  frequently  requested  by 
members  of  an  inquiring  public.  Copies  may 
be  had  upon  request. 
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WARTIME  GARDENING 

In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy — in 
time  of  peace — may  well  turn  lightly  to  many 
things  but,  in  this  spring  of  1942,  young  men 
the  world  over  are  occupied  with  war  or 
thoughts  of  war  and  along  the  civilian  front 
the  universal  question  is,  “What  can  I  do  to 
help  win  the  war?” 

Much  is  being  said  concerning  vitamins  as 
an  important  item  in  winning  a  war  of  long 
duration.  Vegetables  produce  vitamins;  gar¬ 
dens  produce  vegetables.  So  in  this  strange 
new  world  of  1942,  we  find  that  gardens  be¬ 
come  a  defense  measure.  Enthusiasm  for 
gardening  is  sweeping  the  country.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  it  a  matter  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  Last  December  a  Defense  Garden 
Conference  was  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director,  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Health  and  Welfare  Services.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  launch  a  campaign  to  encourage 
home  and  community  gardens  as  a  defense 
measure.  It  was  then  that  Secretary  Wickard 
coined  his  slogan,  “Vegetables,  Vitamins, 
Victory.”  Not  only  vegetable  gardens  for  vita¬ 
mins  but  flower  gardens  for  morale  are  en¬ 
couraged  as  doing  their  bit  for  recreation  and 
relief  from  war  strain. 

So  if  there  are  any  among  the  handicapped 
whose  fancy  turns  this  spring  to  getting  out 
in  the  sunshine  and  spading  up  the  soil  for  a 
vegetable  garden,  they  may  feel  that  they  are 
taking  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  victory  by 
adding  to  the  nation’s  vitamins. 

Though  no  amount  of  written  instruction 
can  take  the  place  of  experience,  attention  is 
called  to  the  pamphlet,  “Gardening  for  the 
Blind,”  published  some  ten  years  ago  by 
}.  Ernest  SutclifTe,  but  still  the  best  text  for 
blind  gardeners.  Although  written  by  an 
Englishman,  there  is  little  in  it  that  is  not 
applicable  to  American  gardens.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  need  of  training,  digging, 
planting,  weeding,  watering,  grass-cutting, 
and  the  choice  of  a  garden. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  War  Department  has  requested  us  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
containing  rubber,  stating  that  this  action  is 
necessary  and  in  line  with  the  conservation 
of  rubber  which  is  today  very  critical.  We  are 
more  than  glad  to  comply  with  this  request 
and  do  our  part  in  helping  the  war  effort. 
Therefore,  please  accept  this  as  official  notice 
that  we  are  discontinuing  production  of  Nib- 
Link  Rubber  mats  immediately  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

Some  time  ago  we  requested  the  work¬ 
shops  to  furnish  brooms  to  the  Army  wrapped 
in  burlap.  The  Army  has  just  notified  us  as 
follows:  “Instructions  issued  by  this  office 
December  24,  1941,  prohibit  further  use  of 
burlap  for  packaging  or  packing  purposes, 
and  subsequent  procurements  will  so  provide. 
Lightweight  Kraft  wrapping  paper,  which 
would  comply  with  the  specifications,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  available  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  material 
for  use  under  existing  circumstances.” 

We  have  been  given  permission  to  use  the 
burlap  which  we  have  in  stock  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  second-hand  burlap.  No  new 
burlap  should  be  purchased  by  the  shops  for 
packing  purposes. 

Approval  has  been  granted  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  use  such  tinned  broom 
wire  as  you  may  have  on  hand  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  same  after  March  31,  1942.  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  H-B-51  have  been  changed 
so  that  the  word  “tinned”  has  been  eliminated 
in  Paragraph  E-2b  on  page  2.  This  means  you 
can  use  galvanized  wire  or  any  other  type  of 
wire  on  government  brooms  that  you  can 
secure. 


In  the  interest  of  conservation  of  certain 
strategic  materials,  the  following  specification 
changes  have  been  made:  Corn  Brooms,  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  H-B-51.  Effective  February 
17,  1942.  Paragraph  E-2B,  Line  3.  Delete 
“Steel  Tinned  Broom  Wire”  and  substitute 
“Steel  Broom  Wire  made  rust-resisting  by 
suitable  coating.”  (Note:  This  means  you 
can  use  galvanized  or  enameled  covered  wire. 
If  you  use  bare  steel  wire,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  it  be  dipped  in  clear  varnish  or  paint  of 
some  kind  which  will  provide  a  coating  to 
comply  with  the  specifications);  Whis\ 
Brooms,  Federal  Specifications  H-B-101.  Ef¬ 
fective  February  17,  1942.  Paragraph  D-2B, 
Line  4.  Delete  “Nickel  Ball-Cap”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “Ball-Cap  made  rust-resisting  by  suitable 
coating”;  Cotton  Mops,  Federal  Specifica¬ 
tions  T-M-56ia.  Effective  March  6,  1942. 
Paragraph  G-i,  Line  2.  Change  “12  bundles 
to  a  bale”  to  read  “6  or  12  bundles  to  a  bale.” 
(Note:  Burlap  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  which  is  the  reason  for  the  above  change. 
This  will  permit  the  shops  to  pack  6  bundles 
of  12  mops  each  in  paper.)  Pillowcases ,  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  DDD-P-351.  Paragraph 
E-5.  Delete  entirely  and  substitute  “Seams: 
Where  the  seams  form  a  union  of  edges,  the 
stitching  shall  be  at  least  %  inch  from  the 
edge  which  has  no  selvage.  The  stitching 
shall  be  of  a  suitable  lock  type.” 

One  of  the  large  workshops  in  the  East  has 
contracted  for  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  mop  yarn  at  31 54^  per  pound.  If 
smaller  shops  need  mop  yarn,  they  will  re¬ 
lease  part  of  this  order  for  direct  shipment  to 
such  shop  at  the  same  price.  Please  write  this 
office  if  interested  and  state  the  amount  of 
mop  yarn  desired.  C.  C.  Kleber 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  general  meeting  of  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Chicago  on 
March  17,  18,  and  19,  was  attended  by  over 
fifty  persons,  the  largest  attendance  yet  re¬ 
corded. 

The  Executive  Vice-President,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  stating  that  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  is  concerned  with  post-war  problems, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
should  be  a  good  customer  but  that  few  State 
Laws  are  in  full  operation  requiring  State 
Departments  to  purchase  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  of  these  laws  may  need  to  be 
amended  to  make  them  function.  Where  State 
Laws  do  not  exist,  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Law  might  well  serve  as  a 
model.  The  field  agents  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  any 
agency  wishing  to  promote  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  in  its  state.  Mr.  Irwin  further 
suggested  that  workshops  make  an  effort  at 
this  time  to  get  a  certain  number  of  blind 
people  placed  in  general  industry.  These 
placements  should  be  wisely  made  so  that 
there  will  be  a  good  chance  of  keeping  their 
positions  after  the  war  is  over. 

In  a  short  report  C.  C.  Kleber,  Manager  of 
the  National  Industries  of  the  Blind,  stated 
that  during  the  year  1941,  fifty-four  work¬ 
shops  participated  in  government  orders,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  2,463  blind  persons.  The 
total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  on  government 
orders  was  $472,824.00  for  the  year  1941  and 
the  total  wages  paid  on  all  orders  was  $1,171,- 
079.00.  Since  the  inception  of  the  government 
program  an  additional  771  blind  workers 
were  given  employment  due  to  orders  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Federal  departments.  The 
workshop  managers  were  cautioned  to  look 
ahead  to  the  day  when  the  war  ends  and  the 
government  orders  will  drop  off  drastically. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  exploring  new  ways  to 
take  up  the  slack  that  will  come  at  that  time. 
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Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  early  action  in  this  respect. 

The  round-table  on  Wages  and  Hours  led 
to  a  lively  discussion  on  the  question  of  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  chief  matters  of 
concern  centered  around  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  overtime  and  the  problem  of  blind 
homeworkers  in  relation  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman,  reported 
on  the  development  of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
program  in  relation  to  sheltered  workshops 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting. 
He  suggested  that  specific  problems  such  as 
the  question  of  overtime  and  home  work 
should  be  taken  up  directly  with  the  Hear¬ 
ings  Branch,  Wages  and  Hours  Division, 
1560  Broadway,  New  York.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  whenever  the  workshops  com¬ 
municate  with  Wages  and  Hours,  especially 
with  relation  to  any  problems,  that  they  send 
him  a  copy  of  their  letter  so  he  would  be 
better  able  to  present  their  viewpoints. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  plan  for  a  retail 
sale  organization  was  first  proposed  at  the 
meeting  of  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  held  in  February,  1941.  Workshops  in¬ 
terested  in  establishing  such  a  plan  were  in¬ 
vited  at  that  time  to  write  to  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  In  June,  1941,  as  a 
result  of  that  meeting,  the  Retail  Sales  Plan 
was  put  in  operation.  At  the  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Retail  Sales  Plan,  Eugene  Mor- 
gret  gave  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Plan  during  the  first  twelve 
weeks  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  His  report  is 
printed  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Kleber  stated  that 
Mr.  Morgret’s  services  are  available  to  other 
territories  and  they  would  be  scheduled  in 
the  order  in  which  requests  are  received. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  presented 
a  new  manual — Production  Information  on 
Articles  that  can  be  made  by  the  Sewing 
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Unit — describing  in  detail  the  Victory 
Kitchen  Kits  and  Bathroom  Sets.  A  copy  of 
this  manual  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  of  March  19  was  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  which  over  sixty  persons  were 
present.  An  address  by  Clifton  E.  Mack,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Procurement  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  delivered  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outloo\. 

The  following  report  presented  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  approved: 

After  due  consideration,  the  Nominating 
Committee  submits  the  following  names  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee: 

For  a  period  of  two  years :  L.  L.  Watts,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Guy  Nickeson,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Leslie  Ross, 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  E.  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  William  S. 
Ratchford,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

For  a  period  of  one  year:  Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw, 
Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama;  Robert  V.  Chandler,  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland, 
California;  Harry  Hayes,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Kirkpatrick,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Byron  Smith,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York;  Miss  Hazel 
H.  Beckham,  Dallas  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Note:  The  Nominating  Committee  thought 
it  best  to  have  representatives  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  will  represent  the  country  geo¬ 
graphically.  For  that  reason  only  one  representa¬ 
tive  was  selected  from  each  state  with  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  New  York  State.  From  that  State  we 
recommend  two  members  on  the  Committee — 
one  to  represent  New  York  City  and  the  other 
New  York  State. 

The  following  report,  presented  by  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  was  approved: 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  Convention,  assembled  the  17th  to 
19th  day  of  March  1942,  extend  both  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  for  their  able  and  courteous  as¬ 
sistance. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  all  publicity  dealing  with 
and  pertaining  to  government  contracts  be 
cleared  through  the  General  Manager  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Whereas,  There  exists  today  in  many  work¬ 
shops  no  distinction  between  a  therapeutic  and 
industrial  program,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Chairman  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  three  to  make  a  study  of  said  conditions  in 
the  several  agencies  participating  in  government 
contracts. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  Molineaux  of  the  Brooklyn  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  to  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  the  time  and  work  spent  in  compiling 
the  manual  on  additional  sewing  articles  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  two  organizations. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  national  work  for  the  blind 
in  his  painstaking  and  successful  organization 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  his  effective 
representation  of  National  Industries  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  his  whole-hearted  good  will  and  co¬ 
operation  at  all  times  offered  to  the  workshops 
engaged  in  government  contracts,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  extend  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber  its  heartfelt 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  following  telegram 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Migel:  The  representatives  of  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  their  most  hearty  good  wishes  and 
sincere  thanks  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  sightless 
people.  Your  valient  companionship  of  the  blind 
and  wise  guidance  of  work  in  their  behalf  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  all. 


ADDRESS  OF  CLIFTON  E.  MACK 
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ADDRESS  BY  CLIFTON  E.  MACK 
BEFORE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

The  meeting  of  workshop  representatives 
held  in  Chicago,  March  19,  was  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Clifton  E.  Mack, 
Director  of  Procurement  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  was  scheduled  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  but  found  it  impossible  to 
be  present.  His  address,  which  was  read,  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr .  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  today  before  your  gathering. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  crucial  and 
vital  nature  of  the  present  war  situation — for 
that  is  a  matter  which  cannot  possibly  be  over¬ 
emphasized — and  to  give  my  conception  of  the 
contrast  between  your  organization’s  past  duties 
and  the  extra  duties  demanded  of  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency. 

But,  to  begin  with,  I  want  to  come  directly 
to  the  special  significance  which  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  war  has  come  to  the  workshops  for  the 
Blind. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  rather  curious  significance; 
curious  in  that  it  is  new  to  the  workshops,  and 
perhaps  as  yet  a  bit  unfamiliar.  But  it  is  also  a 
great  thing;  and  it  may  be  summarized  in  these 
five  words: 

You  are  doing  “big  business”! 

Yes;  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  have  come 
into  a  vast  new  importance  as  a  “big  business” 
institution — as  an  important  manufacturing 
source  to  which  the  Government,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  private  purchasing  concerns,  turn  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  commodities  in  their 
buying  schedules. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1939, 
there  were  22  participating  non-profit  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  giving  employment  to  about 
1000  sightless  workers.  Today  there  are  54 
workshops,  and  employment  has  more  than 
doubled.  Expansion  has  taken  place  within  the 
industries  themselves  as  well,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  enlargement  of  the  production  schedule  and 
an  increase  in  the  kinds  of  manufactured  items. 

Last  year,  54  workshops  participating  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  business  were  allocated  about  three 
million  dollars’  worth  of  Government  orders. 


For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1939,  Federal 
purchases  totaled  little  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  pur¬ 
chases  totaled  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

The  present  sales  to  the  Government,  con¬ 
sidered  for  themselves,  are  substantial;  and  so  it 
is  that  I  come  to  you  with  these  words:  You 
are  doing  “big  business”! 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  are  no  longer  a  small  factor  in  the 
Government’s  sources  of  manufacture,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  certain  measures  must  be 
taken  by  the  Industries  to  gear  themselves  into 
that  rhythm  of  efficiency  and  industrial  thrift 
demanded  of  big  businesses.  An  added  effort 
then — an  effort  apart  from  the  regular  routine 
of  contracting  and  production — must  be  ex¬ 
pended. 

In  these  times  of  war  and  grave  national 
emergency,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  con¬ 
siderations  is — time.  Where  we  performed  our 
duties  skillfully  and  accurately  in  the  past,  we 
must  now  add  to  this  the  time  element — we 
must  do  these  things  quic\ly — and  yet  make  no 
sacrifice  of  skill  and  accuracy,  for  they  too  are 
important. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
can  be  done  to  accomplish  speed,  skill,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  Blind  Industries’  present  program 
of  war  production: 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  certain 
that  materials  purchased  for  Government  man¬ 
ufacture  meet  specifications.  I  am  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  that  your  past  records  reveal  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  in  your  products.  Rejections  have 
not  been  large.  But  where  meeting  specifications 
exactly  was  important  in  the  past,  it  is  now,  in 
this  time  of  war,  many  times  more  important. 

As  an  added  measure  of  protection,  work¬ 
shops  should  have  the  materials  they  buy  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  from 
whom  they  were  purchased.  As  an  added  pre¬ 
caution,  the  goods  might  be  tested  locally  upon 
receipt,  before  conversion  into  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  begun.  If  this  procedure  is  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to,  there  need  never  be  another  case  where 
a  product  is  rejected. 

Since  we  are  covering  the  whole  field  of  sell¬ 
ing  manufactured  items  to  the  Government,  I 
might  add  a  further  word  regarding  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  shipments:  In  every  instance,  when  a 
shipment  is  rejected  by  the  Government,  the 
article  simply  did  not  come  up  to  specifications. 
It  is  only  when  an  article  is  received  which  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  specifications — in  other  words, 
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when  the  article  is  really  not  the  article  con¬ 
tracted  for — that  any  difficulty  arises.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  making  certain  beyond  doubt  of 
correct  specifications,  then,  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized. 

When  the  Procurement  Division’s  first  requi¬ 
sition  was  forwarded  to  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  on  January  6,  1939,  only  two  types 
of  commodities  were  ordered — brooms  and 
mops.  Today,  the  types  of  commodities  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Blind  Industries  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  fourteen. 

In  my  opinion,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
articles  manufactured  by  the  Industries  points 
to  a  somewhat  misleading  conclusion:  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Industries  should  expand  to 
encompass  the  manufacture  of  a  still  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  products. 

In  view  of  the  increased  demand  in  these 
times  of  war,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
workshops  might  well  expand  their  plants;  but 
the  more  expedient  move,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  toward  the  production  of  a  greater  number 
of  the  same  types  of  articles  already  being  manu¬ 
factured. 

I  say  this  to  you  today,  not  in  an  attempt  to 
“hold  you  down.”  Rather,  I  recall  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  passage  of 
which  required  nearly  five  years  of  untiring  ef¬ 
fort  by  many  forces.  This  Act  has  come  into 
deserved  prominence  in  aiding  you  now;  and  I, 
for  one,  hope  never  to  see  it  go  into  a  period  of 
declining  effectiveness. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act — 
the  spirit  of  desiring  to  aid  and  to  further  the 
interests  of  your  organization  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible — I  say  this  to  you: 

When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  probably  be 
a  large  decrease  in  Government  business.  The 
Workshops  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  prepare  for  that  time.  An  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  preparation  consists  of  holding 
the  types  of  machinery  needed  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  down  to  the  point  where  there 
will  be  no  surplus,  or  unusable  machinery,  when 
the  war  is  over.  Enlarging  the  variety  of  your 
manufactured  items  at  this  time  would  also  en¬ 
tail  the  conversion  of  much  of  your  machinery, 
to  adapt  it  for  other  purposes,  or  getting  new 
machinery. 

Mr.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  informs  me  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  Workshops’  manufacturing 
schedules  are  devoted  to  Government  orders.  It 


is  gratifying  to  know  this,  for  it  shows  that  our 
interest  in  your  organization,  and  our  will  to 
protect  that  interest,  is  showing  tangible  re¬ 
sults. 

But  without  qualifying  my  past  statement,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  importance  of  that 
50  per  cent  of  orders  from  private  concerns 
should  not  be  underestimated.  For  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  these  private  concerns  will 
again  represent  your  greatest  source  of  sales — 
provided,  of  course,  that  you  do  not  forsake 
them  now.  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  other  than  government  agencies  in  these 
times,  with  the  scarcity  or  even  unavailability  of 
certain  materials;  but  none  the  less  this  other 
source  should  not  be  dropped.  This  can  still  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  business 
which  may  be  done  for  the  Government;  and 
by  so  doing,  this  is  an  excellent  measure  for  the 
assurance  of  future  security. 

I  have  been  informed  of  a  policy  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops,  in  this  war  crisis,  that  I  find 
particularly  praiseworthy:  The  purpose  of  the 
workshops,  of  course,  is  to  provide  work  for 
those  who  cannot  find  employment,  due  to  their 
handicap,  in  regular  industry.  But  when  there 
are  any  skilled  blind  persons  who  can  secure 
jobs  in  private  industry,  the  agency  willingly  re¬ 
leases  them.  In  fact,  the  agency  goes  out  of  its 
way  by  making  every  effort  to  secure  such  jobs 
for  these  workers. 

The  workshops  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
— particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  re¬ 
lease  of  a  trained  worker — who  usually  is  of  the 
best — entails  a  loss  which  cannot  quickly  be  re¬ 
placed.  A  new  worker  must  be  hired;  he  must 
be  trained;  and  meanwhile,  production  under 
contracts  must  be  completed  as  scheduled. 

It  is  hearing  instances  such  as  these — exam¬ 
ples  of  true  helpfulness — that  make  me  realize, 
even  more  than  ever  before,  the  greatness  of 
your  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  organ¬ 
ization.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  pride  to  know 
that  your  Government  has  created  a  Committee 
on  Aid  to  the  Blind  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  blind  worker,  and  that  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  is  actively  represented  on 
that  committee. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  purpose  to  further  ex¬ 
pedite  the  law  which  was  responsible  for  or¬ 
ganizing  it — the  Wagner-O’Day  Act — and  by 
virtue  of  this  seek  to  obtain  the  fairest  price  and 
the  most  expedient  possible  conditions  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  blind  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  their  products. 
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The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  have  been  closely  adhered  to  by  the 
Committee,  as  they  will  continue  to  be.  The 
procedure  for  allocating  orders  will  remain,  as 
in  the  past,  strictly  non-political. 

All  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
Committee  abides  have  been  established  with 
an  underlying  purpose  in  mind:  To  comply 
with  the  law;  and  to  protect  this  work  for  the 
blind,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  certain  problems  or  diffi¬ 
culties  will,  from  time  to  time,  arise.  These  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  solved,  as  in  the  past,  either  by  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Blind-Made  Products. 

This  is  war.  Every  citizen  engaged  in  the 
war  effort  is  operating  on  his  own  war  front; 
every  organization  similarly  performing  is,  in  a 
similar  sense,  a  war  squadron. 

Squadrons  such  as  these — as  important  in 
their  own  right  as  the  actual  squadrons  fighting 
at  the  battlefield — will  greatly  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  It  is  important,  then,  that 
these  home  squadrons  operate  with  no  less  con¬ 
certed  a  drive  for  swift,  sure  victory  than  do 
our  men  at  the  front. 

In  war,  the  situation  cannot  be  otherwise.  No 
quarter  can  be  given;  no  “special  considerations” 
can  be  made;  for  in  these  days  there  simply  is 
not  the  time  for  any  operation  which  entails  a 
pause  in  the  terrific  drive  ahead  to  victory. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  major  part  of  the 
Government’s  policy  of  doing  business  with  the 
Blind  Industries  on  the  same  basis  on  which  it 
does  business  with  any  other  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Blind  In¬ 
dustries  themselves.  By  past  records  the  Indus¬ 
tries  have  proved  that  they  can  execute  a  given 
task  with  the  same  precision  and  promptness  as 
that  of  any  other  reliable  manufacturer. 

That,  in  the  final  analysis,  has  been  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  growth  of  the  Industries’  business 
with  the  Government  from  its  modest  start  in 
the  past.  And — the  Industries’  good  record  con¬ 
tinuing — that  will  be  the  reason  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  Government  business  with  the  Indus¬ 
tries,  perhaps  even  to  greater  heights,  'in  the 
future. 


Miss  Virginia  Statler  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Section, 
California  State  Library. 
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As  the  result  of  eye  damage  suffered  in  this 
war,  122  persons  have  been  through  St. 
Dunstan’s.  They  represented  all  the  fighting 
services  and  civil  defense  services,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  women.  About  half  of  them 
have  recovered  some  useful  sight,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  Many  totally  blinded  men 
have  been  successfully  returned  to  industrial 
work  that  gives  them  some  share  in  the 
national  war  effort. 

WARTIME  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MASSAGE  STUDENTS 

Splendid  examination  results  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  massage  school  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London.  Nine 
candidates  were  presented  for  the  massage 
and  remedial  exercises  examination  of  the 
chartered  society,  and  all  passed.  Five,  for  the 
anatomy  and  physiology,  all  passed;  seven 
passed  the  electro-therapy  examination,  which 
now  includes  short  wave  and  ultra  short 
wave  therapy  and  inductothermy.  In  view  of 
wartime  conditions  in  London  these  results 
are  particularly  excellent.  The  written  exami¬ 
nations — one  occupying  six  hours — took  place 
in  the  air  raid  shelters,  and  all  candidates 
typed  their  own  papers.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school  no  sighted  amanu¬ 
enses  were  used. 

NEW  MAGAZINE  IN  BRAILLE 

The  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  issuing  in  braille  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  famous  weekly  re¬ 
view,  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  for 
limited  circulation  among  groups  of  readers. 
When  the  copies  eventually  return  to  the 
Library  certain  articles  from  them  will  form 
a  permanent  volume. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Psychic  Problems  of  the  Blind,”  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Burlingham,  is  found  in  The  American 
Imago  for  March,  1941.  This  paper  gives 
partial  case  histories  of  two  blind  children 
(age  four  and  eight  years)  under  analytical 
observation  and  shows  that  their  ego  devel¬ 
opment  and  character  formation  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  of  their  blind¬ 
ness.  The  author  contends  that  present-day 
education  of  the  blind  leads  to  elements  of 
ignorance  and  insecurity  in  their  adaptation 
through  stressing  speech  development  and 
the  enrichment  of  fantasy  life.  Education 
should  stress  other  sensory  functions. 

The  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
for  December,  1939,  includes  “The  Nature  of 
the  War  Neurosis,”  by  Dr.  Colin  K.  Russell. 
In  the  experience  of  the  author  high  morale 
reduces  the  incidence  of  war  neurosis.  He 
describes  ways  of  treatment  and  an  apparatus 
for  the  detection  of  monocular  hysterical 
blindness  based  on  the  principle  that  the  ob¬ 
server  does  not  realize  which  eye  he  actually 
uses. 

In  Tomorrow  for  November,  1941,  we  find 
the  article,  “The  Blind  Shall  ‘See,’  ”  by  Otis 
Adelbert  Kline.  References  are  made  to  ex¬ 
periments  on  paroptic  vision  conducted  some 
years  ago  by  Jules  Romains  and  reported  by 
him  in  the  book,  Eyeless  Sight.  The  present 
writer  reports  on  similar  experiments  made 
by  him  for  which  he  claims  results  similar  to 
those  of  M.  Romains.  Telepathy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  M. 
Romains’  ocellic  hypothesis. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
December,  1941,  contains  among  other  arti¬ 
cles,  “Dogs  of  Duty  and  Devotion,”  by  Fred¬ 


erick  G.  Vosburgh.  The  major  part  of  the 
article  deals  with  the  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs 
for  the  blind.  It  is  stated  that  650  dog  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Seeing  Eye  are  at  work  in  va¬ 
rious  part  of  the  country.  One  hundred  fifty 
dogs  a  year  are  taught  their  life’s  work  at 
Headquarters  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It 
takes  about  four  years  to  train  a  trainer. 

George  Lavos  discusses  “Problems  in  Psy¬ 
chological  Testing  of  the  Handicapped”  in 
The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941.  The  writer  thinks  “that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  constructing  adequate  tests  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  problem  in  validly  ad¬ 
ministering  them  should  not  be  a  barrier  but 
a  challenge.” 

Music  Educators’  Journal  for  November- 
December,  1941,  includes  “Sunlight  Through 
the  Darkness,”  by  Ben  Bernstein,  giving  the 
story  of  the  thirty-member  concert  orchestra 
organized  among  the  students  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind.  The  author,  who  is 
the  director  of  music  at  the  school,  insists 
that  “these  children  play  with  excellent  in¬ 
tonation,  perfect  precision  in  attacks  and  re¬ 
leases,  accurate  observance  of  dynamic  mark¬ 
ings  and,  over  all,  an  ensemble  ability  that 
would  do  credit  to  most  class-A  high  school 
organizations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  is  described  in  Chil¬ 
dren s  Institutions  for  November,  1941.  The 
article  is  subtitled,  “The  Education  and 
Training  of  Blind  Children,”  and  is  written 
by  Beatrice  Harvey,  the  assistant  psychologist 
and  teacher  of  ungraded  pupils  of  the  school. 
Photographic  illustrations  are  included. 

Helga  Lende 
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“Volunteers  Are  Welcome”  is  the  title  of 
the  leading  article  by  Kathryn  Close,  in  the 
February  Survey  Mid-Monthly  magazine. 
While  we  believe  that  readers  of  this  column 
will  want  to  study  the  entire  article,  we  quote 
Miss  Close’s  concluding  paragraph :  “The 
availability  of  volunteers  to  respond  to  the 
renewed  and  invigorated  welcome  from  the 
social  work  field  varies  with  local  conditions. 
Where  a  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
or  other  central  volunteer  bureau  exists,  in¬ 
terviewers  are  bending  every  effort  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  needs  of  the  welfare  services  and 
their  connection  with  ‘defense’  to  eager 
women  who  ‘want  to  do  something.’  In 
some  communities,  particularly  those  where 
service  organizations,  such  as  a  Junior  League, 

;  have  always  done  a  good  interpretive  job, 
volunteers  are  responding  more  quickly  than 
the  agencies  are  ready  for  them.  In  others  the 
widespread  publicity  given  to  the  protective 
services — air  raid  wardens,  fire  watchers, 
plane  spotters — tends  to  dim  what  glamor 
might  have  surrounded  the  task  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  troubled  people.  But  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  on  the  whole  more  volunteers  are 
offering  their  services  to  the  field  of  social 
work  than  ever  before  in  the  years  since  it 
has  been  guarded  by  professionals;  and  that 
social  work  has  put  out  the  welcome  mat,  not 
just  to  humor  them  with  busy  work,  but  to 
benefit  from  the  jobs  they  can  do.  There  is 
little  doubt,  too,  that  is  some  agencies  a  hope 
is  arising  that  the  discriminate  use  of  care¬ 
fully  supervised  volunteers  who  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  agency’s  purpose, 
will  help  buttress  agency  standards  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rocking  of  the  world.” 

In  this  “rocking  of  the  world”  one  of  the 
realities  which  all  agencies  have  had  to  face 


is  the  matter  of  tires  for  automobiles  used 
by  staff  and  volunteers.  Since  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  did  not  list  welfare 
workers  in  determining  priorities  among  “es¬ 
sential  services,”  state  and  county  welfare  of¬ 
fices  have  been  confronted  with  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  Home  teachers  of  the  blind  are  also 
affected  through  the  curtailment  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities.  We  shall  welcome  reports  on 
how  volunteers  are  helping  to  serve  the  blind 
in  the  face  of  such  curtailment. 

A  report  comes  from  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  on  how  one  Connecticut 
woman  sought  to  contribute  to  the  British 
War  Relief  Society.  Mr.  Ryan  writes:  “Mrs. 
Isabelle  Bresson,  a  seventy-eight  year  old 
blind  woman  of  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut, 
was  distressed  because  of  her  inability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  war-work  effort  and  decided  that 
in  spite  of  her  own  financial  need  she  could 
give  expression  to  her  patriotism  by  donating 
two  wedding  rings,  one  her  own  and  the 
other  her  late  husband’s.  These  rings  were 
used  in  the  double-ring  ceremony  when  Mr$. 
Bresson  and  her  husband  were  married  many 
years  ago  in  Scotland.  The  rings  were  sub¬ 
sequently  donated  by  Mrs.  Bresson  to  the 
British  War  Relief  Society.  The  incident  be¬ 
came  known,  however,  to  generous  well 
wishers  who  realizing  her  sacrifice  made 
good  to  the  Society  the  sum  which  the  rings 
would  have  brought  and  returned  them  to 
Mrs.  Bresson.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bresson’s  only  income  is  an  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  grant,  she  insisted  upon  donating  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  buy  seed  for  British  allotment  holders. 
Mrs.  Bresson  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  services 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind.”  MacEnnis  Moore 
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DR.  LEWIS  BIRGE  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dr.  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain,  General 
Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  former  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  died  in  New  York 
City,  February  25,  1942,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

Born  in  India,  the  son  of  missionary  par¬ 
ents,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  educated  in  the 
United  States  at  Rutgers  University  and  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  ordained  in  1891,  he  returned  to  India  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  where  he  remained  until  1915,  chiefly 
at  the  Arcot  Mission  in  Madanapalle,  Madras 
Presidency. 

After  twenty-five  years  as  a  missionary,  he 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  joining  the 
staff  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1915. 
In  1918  he  became  Recording  Secretary  and 
held  this  post  until  his  retirement  in  1935. 

He  gave  considerable  time  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Bible  Society’s  service  to  the 
blind  and  it  was  through  his  work  in  pro¬ 
viding  scriptures  for  the  blind  that  Dr. 
Chamberlain  became  aware  of  their  need  of 
other  religious  and  inspirational  literature. 
While  he  was  still  with  the  Bible  Society  the 
John  Milton  Society  was  organized  in  1928, 
and  the  work  of  providing  such  literature  was 
launched.  This  society  publishes  the  John 
Milton  Magazine  which  Dr.  Chamberlain 
had  edited  since  its  first  issue.  To  this  service 
he  devoted  his  full  time  and  energy  following 
his  retirement  from  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  in  1935.  Under  his  inspiring  leadership, 
the  work  of  the  John  Milton  Society  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  reaching  increasing  numbers 
of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 


enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Julia 
Anable,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Julie  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Mrs.  Anne  Terwillinger,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Bonbright. 

MATTHEW  A.  DUNN,  BLIND 
LEGISLATOR 

Matthew  A.  Dunn,  who  served  six  years  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  four  terms 
in  Congress  despite  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness,  died  February  14  in  Pittsburgh.  His  age 
was  fifty-six. 

Mr.  Dunn  retired  as  the  Democratic  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  on  the  advice  of  his  physician. 
He  did  not  stand  for  re-election  in  1940.  For 
the  last  six  months  he  had  not  been  well  and 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  home  on 
Orchard  Heights,  Baldwin  Township. 

He  was  born  in  suburban  Braddock  in  1886 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Meyersdale.  In  his 
spare  time  he  sold  newspapers  to  help  his 
family.  When  he  was  twelve  he  was  struck  in 
the  left  eye  with  a  snowball  and  lost  the  sight 
of  it.  Eight  years  later  he  lost  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye  in  a  wrestling  match. 

Undismayed,  he  finished  his  education  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  in  1926,  serving  until  1932. 
As  a  member  of  the  lower  house  he  was  an 
ardent  champion  of  state  pensions  for  the 
blind.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1932 
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and  was  re-elected  without  difficulty  in  1934, 
’36,  and  ’38. 

During  his  eight  years  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Dunn  consistently  supported  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  His 
I  name  has  not  been  connected  with  much 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  the  blind  be¬ 
cause  he  always  took  the  position  that  a  blind 
member  of  Congress  could  be  of  more  help 
by  supporting  some  seeing  man’s  bill  in 
behalf  of  the  sightless  than  by  fathering  the 
legislation  himself.  Because  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Dunn  was 
able,  more  than  once,  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
to  save  the  day  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  by  answering  questions  in  a  way  that 
removed  all  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Minnie  Rudolph  Dunn; 
a  brother,  Joseph  Dunn,  of  Aliquippa,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Cune,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

MRS.  G.  E.  LINEBERRY 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  wife  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  died  on  the  night 
of  December  25,  1941,  after  a  long  illness.  She 
was  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

The  devoted  mother  of  six  children,  she 
spent  her  life  in  rendering  service  to  her 
family,  her  friends,  and  to  the  work  in  which 
her  husband  was  engaged.  She  kept  in  close 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  school’s  work  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  pupils. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  in 
Raleigh  she  took  an  active  part  in  planning 
the  meeting  and  contributed  much  in  a  quiet 
way  to  its  success.  Never  seeking  publicity, 
she  spent  her  life  in  unselfish  devotion  to 
others. 


Read  Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quar¬ 
terly,  in\-print  edition  free;  Talking  Boo\ 
edition,  $1.00  a  year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  appointment  of  John  M.  Gerbert  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  has  recently  been  announced  by 
the  State  Social  Welfare  Commission,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Ger¬ 
bert  succeeds  Mr.  Eric  S.  Wessborg  who  re¬ 
tired  after  a  lengthy  career  in  activities  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Gerbert  was  connected  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Education  for  eighteen  and 
one-half  years  in  an  administrative  and  exe¬ 
cutive  capacity,  was  investigator  of  all  state 
institutions  by  appointment  of  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  A.  Comstock,  has  been  active 
in  fraternal  circles  and  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  social  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 


JEWISH  BRAILLE  REVIEW 
LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review  again  conducts 
a  competition  which  this  year  will  consist  of 
two  separate  projects:  a  short  story  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  poetry  competition.  The  contest  is 
open  to  writers  in  the  British  Empire,  South 
America,  and  the  United  States. 

Awards  of  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  ten  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  given  as  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  to  the  authors  of  the  stories  and  the 
poems  which  are  considered  of  the  highest 
merit.  In  addition,  a  gold  medal  known  as 
The  Helen  Keller  medal  will  be  awarded  for 
the  poem  judged  to  be  of  outstanding  value. 
Manuscripts  must  be  received  before  August 
15,  1942.  For  further  information  write  to 
J.  B.  R.  Literary  Competition,  P.  O.  Box  36, 
Morris  Heights  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Hedwin  C.  Anderson  is  Vocational  Coun¬ 
selor  for  the  Division  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Merton  M.  Lake  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Barnes  School,  a  farm  school  for  the  blind, 
at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire. 

L.  Leydesdorff-van  Praag  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Nederlandsch  Indische  Blindenbond, 
Java. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Eugene  Morgret  is  Retail  Sales  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Eva  B.  Palmer  is  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Dorothy  O.  Post  is  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 


Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  is  Assistant  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Charles  J.  Ritter  is  the  technician  of  the 
W.P.A.  Project. 

Natalie  E.  Ruth  is  a  teacher  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  sewing  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

* 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Student,  twenty-three,  majoring  in  sociol¬ 
ogy  for  B.A.  degree  from  Fisk  University  in 
June,  1942,  northern  born  Negro,  mature, 
good  personality,  vocalist,  active  in  student 
body  activities;  lost  sight  in  second  year  at 
public  high  school;  desires  position  as  teacher 
or  as  community  center  worker.  Address 
E.  C.,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teach¬ 
ers  Forum. 

Partially-sighted  woman,  thirty-nine,  Ph.D., 
Boston  University  (1940),  having  previous 
grade  and  high  school  teaching  experience  in 
two  schools  for  the  blind,  and  editorial  and 
lecturing  experience.  Graduate  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind.  Address  N.  N.,  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 


(Address) 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 


Price  postpaid  $2.50 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 


Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 

radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 

speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  “PETER”  BUILT 

GEORGE  E.  KEANE 


Young  Peter  Salmon  stood  looking  through 
the  rain  at  the  dingy  store  window  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  four  story  frame  building  on 
Gates  Avenue  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  sultry,  this 
third  day  of  June,  1917,  but  as  he  looked  he 
felt  a  chill  as  he  thought  of  what  lay  before 
him.  He  was  under  no  illusions  about  this 
new  job,  it  would  be  anything  but  easy.  In 
his  brief  hesitation  before  entering  the  shop, 
he  thought  of  the  years  of  preparation  for  this 
moment.  Event  after  event  passed  through 
his  mind;  those  first  earlier  years  in  Hudson, 
Massachusetts,  when  he  learned  that  he  could 
not  see  as  well  as  other  boys;  his  fierce,  child¬ 
ish  determination  to  prepare  himself  for 
something  he  could  do  with  what  sight  he 
had;  those  pleasant  years  at  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  at  Watertown;  the  careful,  paternal 
guidance  of  Dr.  Edward  Allen;  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  he  thought  would  be  his  future 
work,  teaching  the  deaf-blind;  the  thrill  of 
graduation  in  1916. 

His  thinking  was  brought  up  short  here. 
He  remembered  how  bewildered  he  was  at 


the  lack  of  opportunity;  how  he  and  another 
boy  went  down  to  the  Boston  elevated  rail¬ 
road  yards  and  got  a  job  washing  the  cars — 
just  three  days  of  it.  They  learned  then  of  his 
poor  sight  and  told  him  that  they  would  call 
him  back  for  more  work  later.  He  remem¬ 
bered  vividly  his  trip  over  to  Worcester  and 
how  Mr.  Fowler  over  there  put  him  to  work 
tuning  pianos  in  the  public  schools.  He  could 
not  forget  how  he  kept  thinking,  “This  is  no 
work  for  me,  there  is  too  much  to  be  done.” 
Even  his  complete  faith  and  confidence  in 
Dr.  Allen  was  shaken  for  just  a  moment  then, 
for  he  had  said,  “Men  like  you  are  needed  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.”  Then  there 
had  been  that  letter  from  New  York,  what  a 
thrill  that  had  been,  the  good  doctor  had 
been  right  after  all.  There  it  was,  a  job  with 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  A 
salesman?  Well,  he  knew  he  could  sell  and 
he  would  get  into  other  work  later.  Those 
first  few  months  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Manhattan  and  his  long  letters  back  to  New 
England,  the  excitement,  the  activity,  the 
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movement,  all  these  recollections  seemed  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  a  rainy  June  day.  Then, 
of  course,  there  was  Eben  P.  Morford.  He 
straightened  up  and  pushed  open  the  door  to 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

This  was  really  not  a  store  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  There  were  some  brooms 
and  a  few  other  articles  for  sale  here,  but  this 
rickety  old  room  was  in  reality  the  business 
office  of  the  Home;  the  heart  of  its  activity. 
He  had  a  few  further  qualms,  for  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  working  in  this  room  for  a 
long  time. 

So  began  one  of  the  most  fruitful  associa¬ 
tions  the  work  for  the  blind  has  ever  known; 
the  great  idealist,  dreamer,  pioneer,  Eben  P. 
Morford,  and  the  equally  idealistic  but  prac¬ 
tical  “down  east”  Yankee,  Peter  J.  Salmon.  A 
close  bond  of  friendship  and  mutual  trust 
grew  up  immediately  and  lasted  until  Mr. 
Morford’s  death,  twelve  years  later. 

Peter  had  no  specific  duties,  everything  had 
to  be  done,  and  with  enthusiasm  and  zest  he 
took  on  just  that  job — everything.  He  had 
little  to  work  with  in  material  and  facilities 
and  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  money. 
He  began  pounding  the  pavements,  street 
after  street  of  factory  lofts,  selling  brooms. 
With  skill  he  did  the  job  of  keeping  the  men 
and  machines  supplied,  often  working 
through  the  late  hours  of  the  night  devising 
new  plans  and  methods.  He  kept  his  own 
records  and  once,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
get  money  from  the  Board  to  paint  the  front 
of  the  building,  he  and  his  shop  superintend¬ 
ent,  Harold  Brown,  waiting  until  the  shop 
was  closed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  went  out 
and  did  the  job  themselves.  It  was  no  coinci¬ 
dence  that  by  the  end  of  1917  the  motto  of  the 
Home  had  become  “Helping  the  Blind  to 
Help  Themselves.” 

Peter  labored  for  more  than  ten  years, 
building  the  sound  business  that  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  bulwark  of  employment  for  the 
blind  men  of  Brooklyn.  His  conservation  of 
material  and  perfection  of  industrial  processes 


and  his  establishment  of  high  standards  of 
production  brought  more  and  more  business 
to  the  men  and  machines  of  the  Industrial 
Home.  Of  course  there  had  been  changes  in 
the  years,  two  fine  new  buildings  had  replaced 
the  old  frame  buildings  of  the  Home,  and 
Mr.  Morford  and  Mr.  Salmon  were  receiving 
the  support  of  a  new  forward-looking  board 
of  trustees.  Its  president,  Mr.  George  B.  Case, 
later  to  become  managing  director  of  the 
Home,  urged  and  secured  the  support  of  the 
Board  for  expansion  and  new  buildings.  Peter 
never  tires  of  saying  that  without  the  friend¬ 
ship,  confidence,  and  good  counsel  of  Mr. 
Case,  what  he  has  done  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
through  Mr.  Case,  he  says,  has  supported  him 
in  his  activities  so  fully  that  he  could  not  fail. 

Peter  was  shaken  out  of  his  absorption  in 
exclusively  Industrial  Home  matters  in  1928, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  Home  could 
no  longer  compete  in  the  business  market 
where  the  disastrous  practice  of  permitting 
prison-made  goods  to  be  sold  at  ruinous 
prices  continued.  Joining  a  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  a  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  directly  affected  by  prison  competition, 
Mr.  Salmon  went  with  them  to  Washington 
where  they  presented  their  protest  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  Peter’s  reading  of  this 
protest  in  braille  before  this  committee  had 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Bill  which  restricted  the  flow  of 
prison-made  goods  in  interstate  commerce.  A 
friend  made  during  these  negotiations,  Mr.  | 
J.  V.  Bennett,  now  head  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons,  was  later  to  become  helpful 
to  the  work  for  the  blind  over  the  whole 
country. 

This  experience  made  Peter  Salmon  keenly 
aware  of  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  the 
public  generally,  and  the  public  officials  in 
particular,  were  completely  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  Helping  the  Blind  to  Help  Them- 
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selves  and  needed  only  to  be  told  what  they 
could  do  to  help  in  specific  projects;  and 
j  secondly,  that  co-ordinated  effort  by  all  the 
agencies  for  the  blind,  locally  and  nationally, 

I  was  essential  to  bring  the  story  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  to  the  public.  Again  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Industrial  Home,  he 
began  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  local, 
state,  and  federal  groups  working  in  the 
interests  of  blind  persons.  What  help  he  had 
been  able  to  give  and  what  these  groups 
have  achieved  through  his  participation  in 
their  activities,  is  a  story  in  itself.  While  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he  believed 
that  some  good  would  come  of  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  the  more  than  nineteen 
agencies  in  the  work  for  the  blind  of  New 
York  City.  He  established  a  city  chapter  of 
the  Federation  which  later  developed  into 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1938.  Through  this  group  many  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy  reforms  have  been 
launched.  During  this  same  period  of  1932, 
as  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Broom  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broom  Manufacturers  Association,  he 
sponsored  a  resolution  adopted  by  these  bodies 
declaring  that  all  brooms  purchased  by  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  governments  should  be  bought 
from  duly  authorized  organizations  for  the 
blind.  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  long  series, 
ultimately  leading  to  action  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  Peter’s  help, 
resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act  and  the  formation  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  in  1938.  Peter  was  a 
charter  member  and  still  serves  as  vice- 
president  of  this  organization.  He  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
N.  I.  B.,  representing  all  workshops  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  N.  I.  B.  program.  There  are 
probably  few  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
country  which  have  not  benefited  profoundly 
through  this  development. 
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There  is  probably  no  one  who  appreciated 
more  fully  the  need  of  reform  and  a  system 
of  public  aid  to  the  blind  than  did  Peter, 
and  it  was  he  who  took  the  leadership  in  the 
movement  to  correct  this  system.  His  influ¬ 
ence  was  felt  in  the  adoption  by  New  York 
State  of  the  Blind  Assistance  Act  in  1937.  Mr. 
Salmon  and  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home 
have  co-operated  fully  in  making  this  Act 
a  success.  Since  its  passage,  Peter  has  served 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Public  As¬ 
sistance  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State-wide  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance.  Always  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  blind  people 
work,  Mr.  Salmon  joined  the  Section  on  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Vocational  Guidance  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  later  became  chairman.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  a  special  advisory  committee  represent¬ 
ing  labor,  industry,  the  consumer,  and  the 
sheltered  workshops  was  formed  and  Mr. 
Salmon  was  chosen  to  represent  the  blind.  He 
has  continued  to  serve  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  1933,  with  the  formation  of  the  NR  A, 
Peter’s  sheltered  shop  experience  was  called 
upon  and  he  became  a  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  on  sheltered  workshops  to  the 
NRA.  His  work  with  this  group  was  out¬ 
standing. 

The  Industrial  Home  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  leadership  has  been  helpful  to  other 
agencies  in  the  United  States  as  workshop 
consultant  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  His  surveys  in  Pittsburgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Minneapolis  have  helped  shops  in 
widely  scattered  areas  to  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid 
for  work  well  done  for  blind  persons  was 
given  Peter  in  1941  when  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  He  had  been  an  active  member 
of  this  group  for  many  years. 
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Any  further  recounting  of  the  innumerable 
activities  and  committees  in  which  Peter  has 
become  involved  would  sound  too  much  like 
a  litany  of  important  work  for  this  brief 
story,  but  there  will  be  scarcely  a  reader  of 
these  pages  who  has  not  worked  with  him  in 
some  capacity.  All  of  these  impressive  local 
and  national  services  have  called  upon  Peter, 
not  only  because  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  business  acumen,  but  also  because 
of  another  quality — his  genial,  friendly  loy¬ 
alty  to  people  and  ideals  which  has  smoothed 
the  way  for  negotiations,  arbitrations,  and  de¬ 
velopment,  wherever  he  has  taken  part  in 
discussion. 

In  spite  of  his  many  activities,  Peter  had 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  real  job 
is  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  He 
continued  to  build  and  to  improve  his  build¬ 
ing  until  now,  after  twenty-five  years,  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  is  hardly  rec¬ 
ognizable.  When  we  think  that  in  1917  the 
rickety  frame  buildings  which  housed  only 
thirty-seven  men  and  produced  $36,000  worth 
of  goods  have  now  become  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  with  two  modern  fac¬ 
tory  buildings,  one  at  520  Gates  Avenue  and 


one  the  new  model  plant  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Peter’s  own  personal  triumph,  which 
employs  180  men  and  is  destined  to  top  the 
million  dollar  mark  this  year  in  production — 
we  can  begin  to  understand  how  well  he  has 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  blind  men  of 
Brooklyn.  His  patient  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  men  of  Brooklyn,  in¬ 
cluding  the  deaf-blind  of  this  city  whose  wel¬ 
fare  he  cherished,  has  earned  their  affection¬ 
ate  regard  and  profound  respect;  the  highest 
tribute  any  man  can  receive. 

The  House  that  Peter  Built  will  not  only 
stand  in  stone,  glass,  and  steel  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  unceasing  labor  but  will  take  its  place 
in  those  more  subtle  realms  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanitarian  thinking.  It  will  stand 
also  as  a  monument  to  private  philanthropy, 
for,  here,  in  this  building  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  is  shown  what  a  gift  by 
a  generous  donor  plus  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  blind  workers 
which  Peter  has  contributed  can  do  to  realize 
their  solution.  Yes,  the  House  that  Peter  Built 
is  one  that  the  architects  of  the  future  will 
point  out  and  say,  “There  is  the  work  of  a 
master  builder.” 


COBRUN  L.  BROUN-AN  APPRECIATION 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


Cobrun  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  of  the  Bureau  of  Services 
of  the  Blind  under  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  retires  June  10,  1942. 

Mr.  Broun’s  retirement  deprives  the  work 
for  the  blind,  as  a  whole,  of  a  man  of  able 
leadership,  wise  council,  and  eminent  fairness 
in  all  of  his  professional  relationships. 

For  thirteen  years  he  has  helped  to  set  the 
pace,  nationally  as  well  as  locally,  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  employment  of  the  blind. 

Drawing  upon  his  previous  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  as  a  successful  salesman  and 
sales  executive,  Mr.  Broun  has  applied  to  the 
problems  confronting  him  a  comprehensive 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  together 
with  the  hard  and  fast  competitive  aspects  of 
normal  industry. 

Mr.  Broun’s  former  business  career  proved 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  connection 
with  the  operation  by  blind  persons  of  stands 
in  federal  buildings,  made  possible  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Randolph-Shepard  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  was 
made  the  licensing  agency  for  New  York 
State  and  it  was  Mr.  Broun’s  task  to  find  the 
locations,  plan  and  arrange  for  the  building 
of  proper  equipment,  and  to  see  that  the  op¬ 
erators  were  properly  chosen  and  trained. 
This  required  all  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of 
the  business  executive,  coupled  with  a  keen 
sense  of  competitive  merchandising.  The  fed¬ 
eral  stands  established  under  this  program  by 
Mr.  Broun  are  the  best  indication  of  his  out¬ 


standing  ability,  both  as  a  business  executive 
and  as  a  placement  agent  for  the  blind.  These 
federal  stands  in  New  York  State  have  been 
highly  successful,  and,  for  this,  Mr.  Broun 
deserves  a  major  part  of  the  credit. 

He  has  served  the  field  in  many  capacities. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  of  whose  Board  of  Directors  he  is  a 
member,  and  has  participated  in  many  com¬ 
mittee  activities.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  under  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Seeing  Eye,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey.  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  various  publications  dealing  with 
work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Broun  is  an  alumnus  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  Coming  originally  from  the 
Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  he  returns  to  his 
native  state  and  will  live  in  Irvington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Over  and  above  his  achievements  in  his 
profession,  his  warm  personality,  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  unstintingly  of  his  time  to  others, 
and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  have  won  Mr. 
Broun  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  friends 
regret  exceedingly  the  fact  that  his  retirement 
not  only  takes  him  from  the  field  but  out  o£ 
the  state  as  well.  It  is  a  well-earned  retirement 
however,  and  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
wish  him  happiness  and  contentment,  and, 
perhaps  selfishly,  hope  he  may  allow  himself 
to  be  called  upon  in  an  advisory  capacity  so 
that  his  influence  and  clear  thinking  may  not 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  field. 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND1 

In  a  State  Program 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 


Although  opinions  may  vary  as  to  methods 
of  achievement,  the  desirability  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind  is 
generally  accepted.  Our  discussion,  then,  will 
deal  not  with  whether  assistance  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind  should  be  co-ordinated  hut 
how  it  may  be  done  effectively.  The  manner 
in  which  one  state  is  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  will  be  described  and  evaluated, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  final  solu¬ 
tions  but  in  an  effort  to  throw  a  bit  more 
light  on  this  important  question. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  legislation  has  been 
passed  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  Under  this  stat¬ 
utory  direction  a  full  time,  three  member 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  supervising  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  for  the  needy  and  other  social  wel¬ 
fare  services  within  the  state.  County  boards 
of  social  welfare  are  created,  by  law,  in  each 
of  the  105  Kansas  counties,  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  direct  administration  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  and  social  welfare  services 
within  their  jurisdictions,  subject  to  the  su¬ 
pervision  and  regulation  of  the  State  Board. 
It  will,  thus,  be  seen  that,  under  the  Kansas 
system,  the  county  governmental  unit  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  providing  of  social  welfare 
services,  material  and  otherwise,  within  its 


1  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  “Co-ordination  of 
Relief  and  Services  to  the  Blind,”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  May  n,  1942. 


borders  while  the  State  Board  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  exerts  a  supervisory  control  and  retains 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  counties  in 
their  functions  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
standard  of  social  welfare  services  throughout 
the  state. 

Our  discussion  today  deals  with  but  two  of 
the  several  types  of  social  welfare  services  of¬ 
fered  by  the  state  and  county  departments  of 
social  welfare,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  co-ordinated.  A  Bureau  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  has  been  established  within  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  of  which  the 
State  Board  is  the  executive  body,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  supervision  to  the  counties 
in  the  administration  of  assistance,  including 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  the  use  of  case  work 
methods  in  conjunction  with  the  granting  of 
material  aid  or  other  service.  In  addition  to  a 
Director  of  Public  Assistance  and  a  State  Case 
Work  Supervisor,  this  bureau  employs  a  staff 
of  field  representatives  who  are  each  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  district  including  a  group  of  counties. 
Herein  we  see  the  state  influencing  the  local 
administration  of  assistance  and  offering  its 
skill  in  case  planning  for  clients  of  the  local 
agency. 

Statutory  authority  was  granted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  create  a  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  for  the  Blind  within  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  which 
would  function  in  the  fields  of  restoring  eye¬ 
sight,  preventing  blindness,  and  rehabilitating 
blind  persons.  Special  state  funds  were  made 
available  for  these  services.  The  Division  was 
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established  within  the  State  Department  and 
a  staff  employed,  whose  members  are  assigned 
to  specialized  functions  corresponding  to  the 
varied  services  offered  by  the  Division.  These 
services  include  case  consultation  service  to 
local  welfare  agencies;  medical  care  to  correct 
or  arrest  eye  conditions;  medical  social  service 
activities;  co-operative  efforts  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  to  prevent  blindness;  vocational 
training;  employment  through  industrial 
placement,  refreshment-stand  placement,  or 
assignment  to  work  in  an  agency-conducted 
home  industry  program;  assistance  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  securing  college  training;  Talking 
Book  distribution;  home  teaching  service; 
and  educational  activities  for  special  groups 
such  as  social  workers,  nurses,  and  teachers  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  problems  associated 
with  visual  impairment  and  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  the  alleviation  of  these  problems. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  organization 
and  function  of  the  offices  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind,  we  will  turn  to  the  matter  of  how  the 
two  are  co-ordinated  and  observe  the  inte¬ 
gration  processes  through  a  few  practical  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  services  for  the  blind  made  available 
through  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  are  applicable  to  all  blind  persons  in  need 
of  service  regardless  of  their  economic  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  since  it  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  persons 
in  Kansas  are  assistance  recipients,  it  is  only 
logical  that  services  in  these  cases,  particu¬ 
larly,  be  extended  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  co-operation  of  the  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  administering  the  assistance. 
The  counties  can  be  of  great  help  also  in 
service  plans  for  non-assistance  recipients  re¬ 
siding  in  their  area  since  they  are  responsible 
for  social  welfare  services  in  the  broad  sense 
and  are  subject  to  state  direction.  Our  topic, 
however,  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
these  cases. 


In  determining  the  eligibility  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  his  eye  condition 
and  the  extent  of  his  visual  handicap  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  his  ma¬ 
terial  need  and  other  eligibility  factors.  This 
determination  is  made  by  the  State  Super¬ 
vising  Ophthalmologist,  a  member  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  for  the  Blind  staff,  from  the 
report  of  the  examining  doctor.  Therefore,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  assistance  the  Di¬ 
vision  makes  a  contribution  to  the  handling 
of  the  case  and  secures  for  its  files  a  copy  of 
the  eye  examination  report. 

Medical  eye  treatment  is  made  available  by 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  Aid 
to  the  Blind  applicants  who  need  this  serv¬ 
ice.  When  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
approves  a  case  for  treatment  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  examining  ophthal¬ 
mologist  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  is  notified.  The  county  case  worker  in¬ 
forms  the  client  that  the  treatment  is  avail¬ 
able  and  places  him  in  contact  with  the  opth- 
thalmologist  by  whom  he  wishes  to  be  treated. 
The  county  worker  is  further  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  client  gets  to  and  from  the 
doctor’s  office  or  hospital,  and  should  extend 
any  needed  social  services  to  complement  the 
medical  plan  and  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  treatment.  This  medical  care  program  is 
administered  directly  from  the  state  office, 
but  the  co-operation  of  county  social  workers 
is  essential  to  the  program’s  operation. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  preparing  the 
county  social  workers  to  give  service  in  medi¬ 
cal  eye  problem  cases,  as  well  as  to  personally 
extend  service,  a  medical  social  worker  on  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
visits  the  county  departments  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  to  review  treatment  cases.  She  discusses 
eye  problems  in  staff  meetings  and  in  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  with  workers,  and  by  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  a  group  of  cases  needing 
additional  service,  points  the  way  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  these  duties  by  the  county  work¬ 
ers.  Also,  specific  recommendations  for  serv- 
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ice  on  cases  are  left  with  the  county  workers 
by  the  medical  social  worker. 

It  was  early  recognized  that,  if  county  de¬ 
partments  of  social  welfare  were  to  be  used 
as  agents  of  the  State  Department  in  extend¬ 
ing  services  to  the  blind,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  familiarize  the  county  workers  with 
the  problems  associated  with  blindness  and 
actively  assist  them  in  diagnosing  the  needs 
of  blind  persons.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  provides 
field  consultant  service  for  local  agencies.  The 
consultant  works  in  one  county  at  a  time,  re¬ 
maining  for  an  extended  period  during  which 
all  Aid  to  the  Blind  county  case  records  are 
read,  all  or  nearly  all  blind  persons  in  the 
county  visited,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  Aid  recipients  or  not,  and  written  evalua¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  on  each  case  left 
with  the  agency.  During  her  stay  in  a  county 
she  has  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  workers 
individually  and  in  staflF  meetings  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  special  needs  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness,  stimulate  thinking  along  lines  of  con¬ 
structive  case  planning,  and  acquaint  the 
workers  with  applicable  resources  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  community.  It  is  true  that 
the  field  consultant  is  able  to  extend  services 
to  blind  clients  directly  while  in  the  field  and 
frequently  refers  cases  to  the  Division  office 
for  certain  types  of  help,  but  this  is  always 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  county 
department.  Up  to  the  present  time  each 
county  in  which  the  consultant  has  done  in¬ 
tensive  work  has  requested  this  service  from 
the  Division.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
consultant  has  enjoyed  a  very  good  working 
relationship  with  the  staffs  of  counties  visited. 

This  phase  of  the  state  program  for  the 
blind,  in  which  a  member  of  the  Division’s 
staff  works  with  the  local  assistance  admin¬ 
istering  agency,  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
county  worker  to  serve  intelligently  future 
blind  clients  as  well  as  the  clients  of  the 
agency  at  the  time  of  the  consultant’s  visit.  It 
is  the  consultant’s  duty  to  maintain  contacts 


with  counties  which  have  been  visited  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  the  extending  of  services  which 
were  indicated  and  to  promote  continued  at¬ 
tention  to  problems  of  blindness. 

The  providing  of  gainful  employment  to 
capable  blind  workers  is  a  primary  function 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  under 
its  rehabilitation  program,  and  in  working 
out  individual  training  and  work  plans  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  assistance  adminis¬ 
tering  agency  has  been  found  valuable  and 
necessary.  Blind  persons  in  need  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  referred  to  the  Division  office  by 
county  departments  of  social  welfare;  apply 
directly  to  the  Division  office  in  person  or  by 
mail;  and  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
office  through  various  other  channels.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Division, 
plans  for  his  employment  do  not  progress  far 
without  the  Division  acquainting  his  county 
welfare  department  with  negotiations  being 
made  and  enlisting  its  co-operation.  Instances 
are  rare  when  this  action  is  unnecessary  or 
inadvisable.  Whether  the  client  is  to  be  placed 
in  private  employment,  a  refreshment  stand, 
or  trained  for  home  industry  employment, 
his  county  welfare  department  is  usually  in¬ 
terested  in  his  welfare  and  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  rehabilitation. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  blind 
man  who  possesses  reasonable  skill  with  his 
hands  has  applied  to  the  Division  for  home 
industry  employment  and  is  a  recipient  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind  in  his  county.  If  reliable  in¬ 
formation  is  secured  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  Division,  indicating  that  the  man  is  suited 
for  employment  in  the  home  industry  pro¬ 
gram,  the  case  is  discussed  with  the  county 
department  of  social  welfare,  and,  jointly, 
plans  for  his  training  are  worked  out.  The 
applicant’s  maintenance  needs  during  his 
training  period  are  estimated  by  the  Division 
office,  and  the  county  may  continue  or  in¬ 
crease  his  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  go  to  the  Division’s  central 
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training  center  for  the  necessary  instruction. 
Following  the  training  period  the  worker  re¬ 
turns  to  his  own  community,  taking  all 
needed  equipment  under  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  Division  and  is  assisted  in  setting  up 
a  manufacturing  unit  in  his  home.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  provided  to  the  worker  by  the  Di¬ 
vision,  and  he  ships  finished  products  to  the 
training  center  where  they  are  inspected  be¬ 
fore  being  sold.  The  worker  is  paid  a  fair 
piece-work  wage  which  allows  the  Division 
to  be  reimbursed  for  cost  of  material,  freight, 
and  handling  expense.  The  worker  may  be 
paid  every  two  or  four  weeks  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  the  county  welfare  department  is 
notified  of  his  earnings. 

Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  county  de¬ 
partment  of  social  welfare  early  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  plan  is  conducive  to  the  assumption 
of  an  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
assistance  administering  agency  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  subsequent  earnings  in  relation  to  the 
assistance  grant.  There  is  no  uniform  policy 
among  Kansas  counties  regarding  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  earnings  from  the  assistance  allotment, 
but  in  no  case  is  a  county’s  practice  such  as  to 
destroy  the  initiative  of  a  blind  worker.  In 
some  cases  grants  are  eventually  discontinued 
or  materially  reduced  but  not  before  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  can  be  assumed  by  the  worker. 

Home  teaching  activities  are  also  carried  on 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  local  public 
!  agency.  The  local  agency  can  act  as  a  case 
finder  and  refer  cases  for  service.  The  home 
teacher  makes  visits  in  a  county  with  the 
agency’s  knowledge  and  has  access  to  county 
case  records  as  an  added  source  of  insight 
I  into  the  problems  of  her  students.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  home  teacher  in  regard 
to  needs  of  her  pupils  are  submitted  by  her  to 
the  county  case  worker  responsible  for  the 
cases.  It  is  the  Division’s  responsibility  to  keep 
the  county  departments  informed  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  home  teaching  service  and  other 
services  for  the  blind  so  that  these  resources 
may  be  available  to  those  in  need  of  them. 


The  Talking  Book  distribution  service  finds 
the  county  welfare  agency  valuable  as  a 
finder  of  persons  who  can  be  benefited  by  the 
machines  and  as  a  collateral  source  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  of  applicants  for  a  machine 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  inability  to  read 
print  easily  or  safely.  The  county’s  assistance 
is  sometimes  sought,  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  electrical  service  in  a  client’s  budget 
so  that  he  may  enjoy  an  electrically  driven 
Talking  Book  machine. 

A  close  contact  is  maintained  between  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  the  staff  of  the  Public  Assistance  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  Public  Assistance  staff  is  kept  informed 
of  services  for  the  blind  so  that  they  may  ex¬ 
plain  them  to,  and  encourage  their  use  by, 
the  county  offices.  The  Director  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  is  occasionally  invited  to  meet  with 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  has  met  with  the  Public  Assistance 
staff.  Field  representatives  encourage  their 
counties  to  invite  the  Division  to  do  intensive 
studies  of  blind  cases  within  the  county,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  extending  of  services 
to  the  blind  under  conditions  which  insure  a 
maximum  degree  of  local  agency  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Before  making  field  trips  the  field  con¬ 
sultant  and  medical  social  worker  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  notify  the  field  representatives  that  they 
are  to  be  in  their  districts  and  often  arrange 
for  conferences  in  the  field.  On  completing  a 
diagnostic  social  study  of  cases  in  a  county, 
the  field  consultant  supplies  a  copy  of  case 
evaluations  and  recommendations  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  field  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  as  well  as  to  the  local 
county  welfare  office.  This  calls  the  field  rep¬ 
resentative’s  attention  to  cases  needing  service 
in  his  district,  and  he  can  urge  prompt  and 
adequate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  county 
office.  In  general,  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  endeavors  to  utilize  the  state  public 
assistance  field  staff  as  a  medium  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  as  a  follow-through  resource  to  in¬ 
sure  the  providing  of  services  to  meet  needs 
which  have  been  uncovered. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  examples  that 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  is  ac¬ 
cepting  its  status  as  an  integral  unit  of  a 
larger  social  welfare  program  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  resources  inherent  in  the  or¬ 
ganizational  structure.  The  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  that  services  for  the  blind 
are  adequately  and  properly  administered  re¬ 
mains  with  the  Division  although  other  in¬ 
terested  agencies  are  used  as  instruments  of 
service. 

The  primary  advantage  of  the  plan  for  co¬ 
ordinating  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind  in  Kansas  is  the  fact  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  each  is  integrated  in  one  executive 
board  giving  them  the  stamp  of  being  inter¬ 
related.  The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
is  a  part  of  an  organization  having  local  offices 
and  staffs  in  each  county  of  the  state,  which 
makes  close  and  continued  contacts  with  in¬ 
dividual  blind  persons  practical,  whereas  the 
maintaining  of  such  contacts  with  a  small 
state  staff  would  be  impossible.  The  blind 
client  has  a  point  of  application  and  a  key  to 
the  services  of  the  state  program  located  in 
his  own  county,  and  the  Division  has,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  “district  office”  which  can  refer  cases 
for  service  and  follow  through  on  case  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  help  from  the  state  office. 
The  local  agency  stands  ready  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  regarding  blind  clients  on  request 
by  the  Division,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
social  treatment  resources  made  available  by 
the  Division  can  be  used  by  the  local  agency 
in  planning  for  its  clients. 

There  are  limitations  and  problems  pre¬ 
sented  under  this  plan,  some  of  which  de¬ 


serve  mention  here.  The  fact  that  blindness  is 
a  numerically  small  problem,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  county  case  workers  in  some 
areas  are  responsible  for  comparatively  large 
case  loads,  often  results  in  an  insufficient 
amount  of  time  being  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blind  clients.  The  more  or  less  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  on  the  part  of  social  agencies 
of  waiting  until  the  client  presents  himself  at 
the  office  before  offering  service  is  responsible 
for  the  overlooking  of  blind  persons  who 
could  be  served.  The  local  public  welfare 
agency  is  still  regarded  as  “the  relief  office” 
by  a  great  many  people,  and,  although  it  is 
probable  that  with  time  this  association  will 
continue  to  be  displaced  by  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  connotation,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  many  financially  independent  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  need  of  service  are  reluctant  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  local  agency.  These  persons,  of 
course,  have  the  alternative  of  applying  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Division  office. 

The  educational  process  necessary  to  pre¬ 
paring  the  so-called  “general”  case  worker 
for  dealing  with  eye  health  problems  and 
problems  associated  with  blindness  is  not 
rapid  and  requires  repeated  instruction  and 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  specialized 
workers.  The  task  can  be  minimized,  how¬ 
ever,  by  imparting  the  proper  awareness  and 
insight  to  key  persons  in  an  agency,  such  as 
the  case  supervisor  or  a  worker  to  whom  all 
cases  of  visually  handicapped  persons  in  the 
county  have  been  assigned. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  “long  view” 
in  attaining  relatively  perfect  co-ordination 
of  assistance  and  services  to  the  blind  under 
the  Kansas  plan.  However,  time  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  can  be  expected  to  bring  about 
continued  progress  toward  this  goal. 


THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND1 
From  a  County  Agency  Viewpoint 

MARY  MAUD  READ 


Our  progress  in  effectively  co-ordinating  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  for  the  blind  in  Sedg¬ 
wick  County,  Kansas,  is  confined,  we  must 
acknowledge,  to  the  initiatory  stage  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  have  many  and  far-reaching 
implications.  We  were  at  first  hesitant  to 
make  to  this  conference  a  report  of  our  efforts 
since  we  have  come  so  short  a  distance.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  are  told  that,  in  some  states, 
not  even  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken,  we 
find  reason  to  believe  that  a  sharing  of  our 
limited  experience  may  be  worth  while. 

The  Sedgwick  County  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  is  one  of  the  105  county  agencies 
in  Kansas  currently  administering  public  as¬ 
sistance  through  social  workers  who  carry  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  undifferentiated  case  loads 
containing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  De¬ 
pendent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assistance  cases.  In  our  case  work  staff 
we  have  been  blocked  recently  by  what,  we 
are  told,  is  a  nation-wide  impediment  to  the 
effective  administration  of  public  assistance, 
namely,  a  tremendously  increased  rate  of  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover. 

At  present  we  have  a  case  load  of  over  five 
thousand  cases  serviced  by  forty-two  social 
workers.  We  have  in  addition  two  intake  in¬ 
terviewers,  an  out-of-town  inquiry  and  non¬ 
resident  worker,  as  well  as  four  case  super¬ 
visors.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  of 


1  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  “Co-ordination  of 
Relief  and  Services  to  the  Blind,”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  May  n,  1942. 


recently  inducted  social  workers  the  super¬ 
visory  groups  are  of  necessity  larger  than  is 
desirable. 

Sedgwick  County  is  one  of  the  three  most 
densely  populated  Kansas  counties,  and  the 
preponderance  of  its  160,000  citizens  live  in 
Wichita,  the  county  seat.  We  have  had  in 
Wichita  for  the  past  decade  an  active  lay  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind.  There  is  a  well-developed 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind,  supported 
by  the  Community  Chest;  a  private  family 
case  work  agency  which  offers  case  work 
service  to  blind  persons  not  receiving  public 
assistance;  and  a  sight-saving  class  financed 
and  directed  by  the  public  school  system. 
Nine  local  ophthalmologists  are  approved  by 
the  State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  to 
render  medical  and  surgical  services  at  state 
expense  to  applicants  of  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
These  same  ophthalmologists  serve  in  rotation 
at  our  agency  clinic  and  give  treatment  to 
visually  handicapped  clients,  whose  handi¬ 
cap  is  not  of  a  degree  or  nature  to  cause  them 
to  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind. 

It  is  included  in  the  Kansas  statutes  that 
county  agencies  shall  render  service  as  well  as 
assistance,  and  it  is  the  Sedgwick  County 
policy  to  place  emphasis  upon  this  provision. 
If  an  aged  blind  person  made  application  to 
our  agency,  the  intake  interviewer  would  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  to  encourage  him  to  place 
his  application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  applying  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  services  allied  with  the  Aid  to 
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the  Blind  program.  Though  local  public  in¬ 
terest  is  weighted  towards  the  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance  category,  we,  fortunately,  are  able  to 
compute  assistance  grants  in  terms  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  grant 
is  not  determined  by  the  label  of  the  category 
into  which  it  may  fall.  That  is,  a  client,  who 
is  visually  handicapped  but  not  eligible  for 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  could  receive  as  adequate 
assistance  in  the  General  Assistance  category. 

Having  acknowledged  that  we  are  not 
blocked  in  case  work  planning  by  restrictive 
assistance  policies  and  that  there  are  accessi¬ 
ble  state  and  local  resources  for  the  blind,  it 
must  follow  that  the  burden  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  developing  a  better  co-ordination  of 
assistance  and  services  to  the  blind  rests  upon 
us  in  the  Sedgwick  County  social  work  staff. 
To  illustrate,  in  part,  the  direction  we  have 
taken  in  assuming  that  responsibility,  and  to 
point  out  what  could  and  did  happen  before 
we  had  state  services  for  the  blind  and  an  Aid 
to  the  Blind  program  in  Kansas,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  of  Jim. 

Jim,  who,  to  us  who  know  him,  seems  still  a 
boy,  in  spite  of  his  thirty-three  years,  became 
known  to  our  agency  in  1937  when  his  present 
social  worker  set  out  to  close  the  county  alms¬ 
house.  The  life  Jim  had  experienced  to  that  date 
was  both  colorful  and  sad.  His  father,  an  assist¬ 
ance  recipient,  had  deserted  his  wife  and  Jim 
years  before  and  had  lost  desire  for  any  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  son.  Jim  many  years  earlier  had 
been  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  State 
Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  1926.  With  the  advent  of 
psychological  testing  at  the  State  Training 
School  in  1936,  ten  years  after  Jim’s  admission, 
Jim  was  found  to  have  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  88.  Without  any  effort  being  made  to  effect 
a  case  work  plan,  Jim  was  returned  to  his  county 
of  commitment,  which  in  turn  placed  him  in 
that  former  dumping-place  for  human  beings, 
the  county  almshouse. 

The  social  worker,  who  thinks  of  herself  as 
being  “of  the  common,  garden  variety”  because 
of  her  lack  of  formal  social  work  training,  was 
possessed,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  insight 
and  initiative.  She  discovered  Jim  in  the  alms¬ 


house  and  became  determined  that  he  should 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  achieve  a  more 
meaningful  life.  As  an  initial  step  she  took  his 
application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  which  resulted 
in  his  receiving  surgical  treatment  and  a  partial 
restoration  of  sight.  Upon  his  release  from  the 
hospital  Jim  was  taken  to  a  boarding-home  and 
permanently  established  as  a  recipient  of  Aid  to 
the  Blind. 

Jim  was  delighted  with  the  life  he  found  out¬ 
side  institutional  walls.  To  him  a  public  official, 
regardless  of  the  community-accepted  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  position,  was  of  exalted  rank,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  the  favorite  loafer  at 
the  police  and  fire  station.  When,  upon  occasion, 
he  was  granted  a  ride  on  a  siren-accompanied 
police  or  fire  call,  his  pleasure  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  by  that  of  “The  Little  Flower.” 
It  was  not  long,  too,  before  he  had  attached  him¬ 
self  so  securely  to  a  neighborhood  Boy  Scout 
Troop  that  he  was  initiated,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
as  an  honorary  member. 

Not  only  were  there  satisfactions  to  be  found 
by  Jim  in  his  community,  but  there  were  ac¬ 
companying  satisfactions  and  problems  in  his 
boarding-home  relationships.  In  his  first  home 
he  was  in  the  beginning  very  happy  in  his  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  operator’s  young  son;  in  the 
second  he  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  “puppy  love” 
through  his  unrequited  infatuation  with  the 
young  maid-servant;  and  in  the  third  he  ac¬ 
cepted  and  then  rejected  the  maternal  attitude  of 
the  boarding-home  operator.  As  he  expressed  his 
feeling  about  this  third  home,  he  wanted  “to  be 
treated  like  a  man  with  a  job  and  not  like  a 
boy.” 

The  local  workshop  for  the  blind  was  seen  by 
the  social  worker  as  a  resource  for  Jim,  and 
through  its  program  he  found  not  only  addi¬ 
tional  financial  security  and  occupational  inter¬ 
est,  but  a  feeling  of  “belonging.”  Though  Jim 
may  not  always  bunch  as  many  brooms  as  his 
workshop  supervisor  may  desire,  his  zest  for 
participation  in  the  social  activities  of  the  group 
is  unsurpassed.  Every  member  of  the  workshop’s 
advisory  board  knows  Jim  and  would  not  fail 
to  give  him  proper  recognition. 

The  planning  of  Jim’s  assistance  grant  and 
the  use  of  his  workshop  earnings  has  been  han¬ 
dled  with  care  by  his  social  worker.  Jim  may 
call  his  social  worker  daily  for  a  week  to  get 
reassurance  that  he  will  not  be  doomed  to  perdi¬ 
tion  because  he  smokes,  irrespective  of  his 
preacher’s  advice,  but  he  has  required  relatively 
little  help  in  planning  the  use  of  his  money. 
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Clothes,  however,  were  in  the  beginning,  and 
remain,  of  paramount  importance  to  Jim.  Not 
always  are  his  selections  to  be  found  especially 
becoming  and  usually  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
they  are  a  bit  on  the  garish  side.  Nevertheless, 
the  social  worker  has  allowed  Jim  the  freedom 
of  selecting  for  himself,  and  she  has  recognized 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  fact  that  the 
clothing  item  always  will  absorb  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  earnings.  The  remainder  of  his  in¬ 
come  Jim  uses  for  taxi  fare  and  incidentals,  and 
he  saves  regularly  so  that  he  may  attend  summer 
camp  for  the  blind  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  Interestingly 
enough,  Jim  recently  advised  his  worker  that  he 
had  increased  his  workshop  production  and 
earnings,  and,  as  he  expressed  a  desire  to  share 
in  the  war  effort,  a  plan  was  made  for  him  to 
assume  part  payment  of  his  board  and  room, 
which  is  to  be  his  contribution  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Hayes  in  his  paper  has  mentioned  the 
service  his  department  renders  us  through  the 
medical  social  worker  who  assists  us  to 
understand  the  problems  involved  in  medical 
eye  treatment.  It  was  only  in  recent  months, 
however,  that  our  agency  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  Division’s  Field  Consultant.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Field  Consultant’s  study  of 
our  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases  has  resulted  in  be¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  influence  to  date  in  the 
development  of  a  greater  co-ordination  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  to  the  blind  in  Sedg¬ 
wick  County. 

It  has  been  our  deduction  that  the  usual 
social  worker  in  a  public  assistance  agency, 
through  training  and  experience,  develops  an 
adequate  understanding  of  those  problems  fa¬ 
miliar  to  family  case  work,  for  example,  those 
common  to  childhood  and  old  age.  But,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  her  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases  are 
frequently  limited  to  one  or  two  in  number, 
the  social  worker  does  not  become  fully  aware 
of  the  implications  of  blindness  to  the  per¬ 
sons  involved.  She  tends  to  forget  that  the 
blind  vary  individually  as  widely  as  the 
sighted  and  thinks  instead  of  their  being 
alike  and  unfortunate,  because  of  their  com¬ 
mon  trait  of  blindness.  As  one  worker  ex¬ 
pressed  her  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  attempt¬ 
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ing  case  work  with  the  blind,  “I  don’t  think  I 
could  ever  do  case  work  with  the  blind,  be¬ 
cause  all  I  can  do  is  feel  sorry  for  them.”  So 
it  is  that  we,  who  are  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  Sedgwick 
County,  are  grateful  to  the  Field  Consultant 
if  she  has  accomplished  no  more  than  to  make 
our  case  work  staff  fully  aware  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  blindness  holds  for  the  family  and  its  af¬ 
fected  member. 

The  Field  Consultant  spent  several  weeks 
in  our  agency,  during  which  time  she  re¬ 
viewed  our  eighty-six  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases, 
interviewed  the  social  worker  responsible  for 
each  case,  interpreted  case  work  with  the 
blind  through  staff  meetings,  and  visited 
fifty-four  of  our  recipients  with  the  social 
worker.  The  Consultant  submitted  a  written 
evaluation  of  each  case  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  treatment,  and  she  was  helpful  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  better  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  between  the  workshop  for  the 
blind  and  our  agency.  Besides  gaining  in 
knowledge  of  the  implications  of  blindness 
our  entire  staff  was  again  made  aware  of  the 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
budgeting  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that,  in  effecting  case  plans  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  will  apply  more  actively,  and  on  an 
intelligent  and  continuous  basis,  the  use  of 
existing  local  and  state  resources  for  the  blind. 

Of  the  eighty-six  recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind  known  to  our  agency,  75  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
the  predominant  causes  of  blindness  were,  in 
order  of  frequency  of  incidence,  cataract,  op¬ 
tic  atrophy,  and  glaucoma.  Of  the  fifty-four 
clients  visited  by  the  Consultant,  there  were 
only  fourteen  for  whom  she  had  no  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  the  present  case  work 
treatment  plan. 

The  Consultant’s  study  resulted  further  in 
the  agreement  by  our  agency  that  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  cases  should  be  placed  in  a  differ¬ 
entiated  case-load  to  be  serviced  by  one 
worker.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  first,  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  social  worker 
would  have  a  small,  uniform  case  load,  which 
would  enable  her  to  give  a  greater  concen¬ 
tration  of  service;  second,  the  worker  would 
gain  a  wider  experience  in  dealing  with  blind 
people  and  would  thereby  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  problems  of  blindness  and  treat¬ 
ment  resources;  and  third,  a  closer  working- 
relationship  with  local  resources,  such  as  the 
sheltered  workshop,  would  be  facilitated.  It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  the  worker  for 
the  blind  would  need  to  keep  other  members 
of  the  staff  aware  of  resources  for  the  blind, 
and  be  available  to  them  in  interpreting  the 
various  procedures  and  programs.  This  plan, 
we  add,  would  not  be  feasible  in  many  Kan¬ 
sas  counties  because  of  the  travel  distances 
involved  in  service,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to 
imply  that  we  consider  the  use  of  differenti¬ 
ated  case  loads  as  generally  preferable  in  the 
administration  of  public  assistance. 

Because  the  function  of  our  agency  is  to 
administer  public  assistance  and  service,  the 
focus  of  our  case  work  treatment  is  the  fam¬ 
ily.  There  follows,  of  course,  the  necessity  that 
our  social  workers  shall  be  aware  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  needs  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  unit,  without  permitting  those  needs  of 
an  affected  member  to  overshadow  the  needs 
of  the  total  group.  The  role  of  the  social 
worker  in  the  treatment  relationship  must  be 
clearly  defined  to  permit  her  to  assist  the 
family  and  its  affected  member  to  attain  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  through  the  use  of 
existing  resources.  The  social  worker  will 
need  be  able  to:  first,  attain  rapport  with  the 
client  and  his  family;  second,  secure  adequate 
diagnosis;  third,  have  knowledge  of  existing 
resources;  fourth,  effect  a  suitable  treatment 
plan  (which  should  include  an  adequate  as¬ 
sistance  grant) ;  and  fifth,  carry  through  con¬ 
tinuous  follow-up  to  determine  changes  af¬ 
fecting  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  story  of  the  D.  family  may  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  role  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind 
worker  in  action. 


Mr.  D.,  age  thirty-two,  had  enjoyed  a  modest 
but  sufficiently  adequate  income  from  rental 
farming  to  permit  him,  his  wife,  and  four  small 
children  an  opportunity  to  share  the  pleasures 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  which  are  the  privilege 
of  most  Kansas  farm  families.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  need  to  apply  for  public  assistance 
because  treatment  of  an  eye  injury,  suffered  by 
Mr.  D.,  had  exhausted  their  financial  resources. 
When  they  had  stated  their  problem,  as  they 
saw  it,  to  the  intake  interviewer,  she  recognized 
the  tremendous  demand  for  adjustment  Mr.  D.’s 
blindness  had  placed  upon  the  total  family 
group.  Only  recently  they  had  moved  from  the 
farm  to  a  small  home  in  the  nearby  village,  and 
Mrs.  D.  hinted  that  David,  the  oldest  child  was 
unhappy  in  his  new  environment.  Mr.  D.  re¬ 
marked,  too,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  time  and  to  find  his  way  about  in  their 
new  home.  Mrs.  D.  lamented  that  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  home  products  of  their  farm, 
and  a  review  of  their  needs  and  resources  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  grant  of  forty  dollars  a  month 
through  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program  would 
be  inadequate.  The  purpose  of  the  Aid  to  De¬ 
pendent  Children’s  program  as  well  as  the  Aid 
to  the  Blind  program  was  carefully  explained  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  After  some  reflection,  and  not 
without  reiterating  his  belief  that  he  would 
again  be  able  to  support  his  family,  Mr.  D. 
agreed  to  apply  for  assistance  under  both  cate¬ 
gories.  The  intake  interviewer  took  care  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  possibility  that  Mr.  D.  might  receive 
vocational  training  and  employment  placement 
through  the  State’s  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  when  the  D.’s  left  her  office  they 
carried  with  them  a  security  in  their  belief  that 
the  agency  would  help  them. 

The  eye  examination  incident  to  establishing 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  revealed  that  eye 
treatment  was  not  indicated  and  Mr.  D.’s  de¬ 
gree  of  vision  could  not  be  improved.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  were  not  greatly  disturbed  by  these 
findings  as  they  had  earlier  accepted  the  same 
diagnosis  from  their  family  physician. 

To  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  family’s  diffi¬ 
culties  in  adjusting  to  life  off  the  farm,  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  suggested  that  the  agency  would 
approve  an  increased  rental  expenditure  if  the 
D.’s  could  find  a  small  acreage  near  the  edge 
of  town  where  they  could  keep  a  cow  and 
chickens,  and  raise  a  garden.  Hardly  was  the 
suggestion  made  before  the  D.’s  had  found  such 
a  place  and,  through  the  assistance  of  their  rela- 
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tives,  had  secured  the  cow  and  chickens.  The 
children  were  delighted  to  be  back  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  David  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  have  a  calf  of  his  own  and  be  old 
enough  to  join  the  4-H  Club.  Mrs.  D.  became 
active  in  the  P.T.A.  and  confided  in  the  social 
worker  that  she  had  learned  from  David’s 
teacher  that  his  interest  in  school  had  increased 
since  they  had  “moved  back  to  the  country.” 

The  social  worker  consulted  with  the  Field 
Consultant  of  the  State  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  immediate  arrangements  were 
effected  to  refer  Mr.  D.  for  an  interview  with 
the  Division’s  Vocational  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment  Officer.  Through  collaboration  with  the 
Training  Officer  and  the  Field  Consultant  the 
social  worker  evolved  an  assistance  plan  to  per¬ 
mit  Mr.  D.  adequate  funds  for  transportation  to 
and  from  the  training  center  and  maintenance 
while  in  training.  Care  was  taken  that  the  grant 
should  be  ample  to  give  Mr.  D.  assurance  of  se¬ 
curity  for  his  family  in  his  absence. 

When  Mr.  D.  completed  his  training  in  mop¬ 
sewing,  he  returned  to  his  family  and  became 
absorbed  in  his  home  industry.  The  increased 
market  for  mops  added  to  Mr.  D.’s  unusual 
skill  soon  brought  his  earnings  to  near  balance 
with  the  family  needs.  The  agency  recognized, 
however,  that  their  relationship  with  the  fam¬ 


ily  should  not  be  terminated  immediately.  It  was 
believed  that,  if  the  family  income  should  be¬ 
come  curtailed,  Mr.  D.  might  suffer  an  attend¬ 
ant  feeling  of  insecurity  and  lose  incentive  for 
his  work.  Another  factor  considered  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  agency’s  service  was  that  Mrs.  D.  had 
made  use  of,  and  expressed  need  for,  continued 
consultation  with  the  social  worker  in  dealing 
with  David’s  school  adjustment. 

Any  program  focused  towards  improved 
client  services  needs  to  have  its  inception 
within  the  over-all  level  of  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  but  the  true  measure  of  its  value 
is  to  be  found  only  within  the  client-worker 
relationship  where  it  comes  into  action.  It  is 
our  hope,  therefore,  that  this  presentation  of 
a  County  Agency’s  experiences  in  case  work 
with  the  blind  may,  in  a  measure,  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
blind  client  and  his  family  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  public  welfare  administration  to 
co-ordinate  effectively  assistance  and  services 
for  the  blind.  Short  though  the  distance  is 
that  we  have  come,  may  we  have  vision  and 
continued  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  our  goal. 
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THE  BRITISH  BLIND  IN  THE  BLITZ1 

ERNEST  A.  WHITFIELD,  Ph.D. 


In  no  aspect  of  the  life  of  Britain  of  today 
does  the  vindication  of  democracy  show  itself 
more  clearly  than  in  the  mutual  relationship 
between  the  blind  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  For  well  over  half  a  century,  the 
policy  has  been  ever  increasingly  accepted 
that  the  blind  person’s  individuality  and  in¬ 
dependence  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs  so 
that  he  or  she  may  take  his  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  on  as  equal  terms  as  possible  with  his 
seeing  fellows.  That  policy  engenders  in  the 
blind  person  the  feeling  of  duty  towards  the 
community — a  spontaneous  and  free-born  de¬ 
sire  to  do  service  when  possible. 

The  consequence  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  blind  of  England  are  indistinguishable 
from  other  citizens  in  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  bear  hardship;  in  their  preparedness 
to  perform  voluntary  public  work  as  air 
wardens,  fire  fighters,  blood  donors,  roof  spot¬ 
ters,  etc.;  in  their  contributions  to  war  relief 
funds,  both  in  money  and  in  work;  and  in 
their  enthusiastic  efforts  to  increase  war  pro¬ 
duction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public,  both 
as  individuals  and  in  their  corporate  capacity 
through  Parliament  and  the  Local  Author¬ 
ities,  have  emphatically  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  social  services  so  that,  when  new 
needs  arise  through  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  through  the  destruction  of  institu¬ 
tions  by  enemy  action,  or  through  the  blind¬ 
ing  of  men,  women,  and  children,  increased 
contributions  are  forthcoming  to  meet  those 
needs,  at  least  in  part.  When  one  goes  through 
the  reports  of  the  various  organizations  re¬ 

1  Report  of  an  address  delivered  on  February  5,  1942, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 


sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  one  is 
continually  struck  by  this  far-sighted  gener¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Thus,  the 
result  of  the  last  Geranium  Day  (1941)  col¬ 
lection — the  annual  London  tag  day  for  all 
London  blind  charities — was  approximately 
$50,000 — about  $10,000  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  collection  and,  what  is  still  more 
astonishing,  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Many  similar  instances  could  be  cited. 

At  the  root  of  this  generosity,  which  rises 
superior  to  the  sense  of  crushing  taxation,  is 
the  recognition  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
handicap  of  blindness,  the  sufferer  has  great 
potentialities  which,  if  properly  developed, 
can  be  used  for  his  own  happiness  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  and  also  to  increase  the 
general  productivity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Many  workshops  and  factories  as  well  as 
hostels  and  other  organizations,  among  them 
even  a  country  school  for  blind  babies,  have 
been  blown  up.  New  premises  had  to  be 
found  and  equipped.  Most  capable  blind 
men  and  women  are  now  working  full  time, 
very  largely  on  government  orders.  Blind 
men  and  women  are  active  in  many  other 
walks  of  life,  a  few  filling  posts  of  confidence 
directly  under  the  Government  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
As  more  and  more  men  are  called  up  for 
military  duty,  some  of  their  gaps  are  filled  by 
the  blind.  In  Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  the 
Resettlement  of  Disabled  Persons,  recently 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  we  read, 
“The  winning  of  the  war  demands  the  full 
use  of  all  available  labor,  and  disabled  men 
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and  women  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  this  end  in  some  cases  by  entering  the 
munitions  industries,  and  in  other  ways  by 
taking  jobs  from  which  they  can  set  other 
men  and  women  free  for  war  work.” 

One  interesting  development  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  need  of  recreation  for  war  workers. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  mid-day  and  mid¬ 
night  concerts  in  munitions  factories.  This 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  blind 
musicians. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  blind 
have  inaugurated  Spitfire  Funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fighting  planes.  They  have  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  fund  for  giving  extra  comforts  to 
those  blind  men  and  women  who  have  be¬ 
come  war  victims.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  himself  blinded  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  has  given  his  house  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  civilians  blinded  in  the  war.  There  are 
upwards  of  seventy  to  be  cared  for  so  far,  in¬ 
cluding  some  small  children.  Other  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  opened  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  One  of  them  was  do¬ 
nated  by  the  big-hearted  American  public 
through  the  British  War  Relief  Society. 

The  blind  are  even  thoughtful  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  abroad.  The  latest  instance 
of  this  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is  that  of 
students  of  the  Dundee  School  for  the  Blind 


who  gave  a  public  performance  of  the  play, 
Auld  Nic,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

Although  every  blind  person  was  encour¬ 
aged  at  the  outset  to  take  advantage  of  ac¬ 
commodation  in  comparatively  safe  areas, 
only  a  small  percentage  freely  elected  to  be 
evacuated.  Many  of  those  who  went  during 
the  initial  excitement,  or  were  forcibly  evac¬ 
uated  on  account  of  the  bombing  of  their 
homes,  have  since  returned.  Of  the  sixty  blind 
workers  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  only  two  asked  to  be 
removed,  of  whom  one  returned  after  a  very 
short  time.  The  students  at  the  Massage 
School  of  that  organization  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  on  with  their  studies,  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  their  services  would  be 
of  great  national  importance. 

Here  is  just  one  interesting  story  of  a  blind 
air  raid  warden.  Although  he  was  off  duty 
one  night  during  a  raid  in  Liverpool,  he  and 
his  wife  went  out  to  see  whether  they  could 
be  of  service.  This  was  fortunate  for,  while 
they  were  out,  their  house  was  struck  by  a 
bomb.  They  brought  two  old  ladies  to  safety, 
helped  wounded  civilians  to  dressing  stations 
and  carried  a  baby,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  to 
a  shelter. 

The  demand  of  blind  men  and  women  to 
be  looked  on  as  ordinary  members  of  society 
with  the  ordinary  citizen’s  rights  and  duties 
and  not  as  constituting  a  community  apart 
has  surely  been  vindicated. 


TOWARD  A  RICHER  LIFE 

CARRIE  STARKS  TURNER 


Ten  years  ago  I  was  a  newly  blinded  woman 
with  a  husband,  an  apartment,  and  many 
sympathetic  friends.  I  had  somehow  lived 
through  the  period  of  depression,  uncertainty, 
and  finally  despair,  and  had  gathered  all  my 
fortitude  to  face  a  life  in  the  dark.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  been  busy  and  I  now  found  myself 
wondering  what  to  do  with  so  much  leisure 
and  whether  I  could  still  be  of  any  use  in  the 
world.  Just  at  this  point  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
paid  me  a  visit  and  left  me  with  the  feeling 
that  there  was  a  wide  open  door  in  what  had 
seemed  a  blank  wall.  Later  I  was  sent  the 
names  of  twelve  persons  on  whom  to  call. 
These  people  had  been  carefully  studied  by 
case  workers  from  the  Society  and  were  need¬ 
ing  friendly  visiting  and  stimulation  by  some 
understanding  person.  I  pressed  several  of 
my  friends  into  service  as  guides  and  they,  in 
time,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  committee 
which  was  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  the 
Negro  blind  of  the  city. 

As  I  had  done  club  work  in  a  settlement 
before  losing  my  sight,  I  soon  decided  that 
my  new  blind  friends  would  benefit  by  wider 
contacts,  and  a  little  club,  the  Cheerio  Circle, 
was  started  with  seven  members.  This  group 
has  met  bimonthly  ever  since  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  twenty-seven  men  and 
women.  An  educational  program  is  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  but  games  are  added 
in  alternate  meetings.  A  recent  undertaking 
was  an  extensive  study  of  the  Negro  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Prominent  Negro  speakers,  each 
an  expert  in  his  own  field,  are  always  glad  to 
address  the  group. 


My  acquaintance  now  includes  all  the  178 
Negro  blind  in  the  city,  and  the  problems 
arising  among  them  are  referred  to  me.  A 
rough  classification  shows  32  are  too  old  or 
too  infirm  to  benefit  by  anything  beyond 
friendly  calls  in  the  home;  24  are,  so  far,  un¬ 
responsive  to  all  advances;  while  120  are  eager 
and  anxious  for  help  of  any  kind.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  latter  group  taxes  all  the 
facilities  of  the  Society  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment;  for  recreation  which  will  widen  their 
friendships,  re-establish  their  community  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  prove  to  the  public  that  blind 
people  have  a  contribution  to  make;  for  con¬ 
tinued  education  through  the  use  of  braille 
and  Talking  Books.  The  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  now 
contains  24,111  volumes  in  braille  or  Moon 
type  and  6,543  Talking  Books. 

Quite  a  number  of  Negro  men  and  women 
are  working  in  the  shops  of  the  Society  where 
they  are  making  brooms,  reseating  chairs, 
stringing  tags,  and  doing  many  types  of  sim¬ 
ple  assembling.  Others  are  selling  blind-made 
articles  to  the  public,  and  one  man  is  an  at¬ 
torney.  Musicians  are  playing  in  orchestras 
and  for  special  occasions. 

The  value  of  friendly  visiting  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  ways.  One  example  is  that  of 
a  man  who  lived  directly  across  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  where  the  Cheerio  Circle  meetings 
were  held.  He  had  stayed  in  the  house  for  so 
long  that  he  refused  to  go  outside.  Calls  were 
made  on  him  for  five  months  before  his  re¬ 
sistance  was  overcome.  He  is  now  a  regular 
attendant  at  club  meetings  and  even  goes  all 
over  his  neighborhood  alone.  Another  man 
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is  doubly  handicapped  as  his  sight  is  gone  and 
his  hearing  very  poor.  He  is  a  friendly  per¬ 
son  but  his  inclusion  in  a  group  would  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  leader  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  others,  so  he  is  called  for  and 
taken  to  visit  individual  friends — one  at  a 
time — whose  interests  are  similar  to  his  own. 
Another  man  is  an  inmate  of  a  convalescent 
home  and  cannot  go  out.  He  has  been  taught 
various  games  with  dominoes  which  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  recreation  room  with  his 
seeing  friends. 

Several  additional  clubs  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  Cheerio  Circle  but  with  differ¬ 
ing  objectives.  The  Home  Makers  Club  has 
made  wonderful  progress  during  the  last 
three  years.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  homes 
of  members,  each  hostess  being  responsible 
for  the  program  and  the  simple  refreshments. 
Home  management  is  naturally  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  for  discussion  and  many  are 
the  suggestions  made  and  the  recipes  ex¬ 
changed.  One  section  of  the  club  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “Gardenettes”  because  of  their 
interest  in  small  flower  gardens  and  house 
plants.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Garden  Clubs  of  Ohio  which  origi¬ 
nated  at  Grasselli  House  nine  years  ago  and 
now  has  clubs  of  Negro  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  More  than  once  the 
“Gardenettes”  have  taken  prize  awards  for 
their  entries  and  the  yards  of  several  members 
are  highly  commended.  During  the  summer 
the  Home  Makers  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
city  parks.  The  owner  of  one  beauty  school 
became  so  impressed  by  the  work  of  the 
Home  Makers  that  she  now  extends  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  her  school  to  the  members  free  of 
charge.  The  latest  project  of  the  group  was  a 
handsome  afghan  completed  and  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  This  had  involved  teaching  the 
art  of  crocheting  to  several  members.  Re¬ 
cently  a  donation  from  the  funds  of  the  club 
was  made  for  the  local  Infantile  Paralysis 
Campaign. 

The  Bethune  Cultural  Group  was  named 


for  a  Negro  blind  musician,  Thomas  Beth¬ 
une,  and  all  its  members  are  braille  readers. 
They  meet  at  Grasselli  House  twice  a  month 
to  discuss  the  books  and  articles  they  have 
read  and  naturally  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  subjects  putting  special  emphasis  on  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  A  recent  meeting  was  held 
at  a  branch  library  where  selected  articles 
were  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  librarians.  This 
meeting  led  to  an  invitation  to  the  club  to 
put  on  a  program  at  the  Negro  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  This  club  also  visits  a  convalescent 
home  where  thirty-one  men  and  women  live, 
one  woman  being  blind,  and  all  appreciate 
such  diversion  in  their  monotonous  lives. 

The  Goodwill  Club  meets  in  a  settlement 
which  is  so  located  that  all  members  may 
walk  to  the  meetings  and  transportation  need 
not  be  provided.  Their  program  is  elastic,  as 
the  club  was  established  as  a  center  of  inter¬ 
est  in  a  fluctuating  neighborhood. 

The  Fellowship  Club  is  the  latest  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  because  its  members  have  not 
yet  developed  the  confidence  to  plan  their 
work,  the  leader  is  so  far  supplying  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  arranging  the  programs. 

Some  activities  are  planned  for  all  the  blind 
who  care  to  participate.  One  of  these  is  the 
Christmas  party  at  which  eighty-three  blind 
guests  were  present  in  the  1941  holidays. 
They  gathered  in  the  large  auditorium  of  one 
of  the  settlements  and  had  a  gay  time.  The 
program  began  with  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  all  present  in  order  that  friends  might  find 
each  other.  There  were  many  Christmas 
carols  and  spirituals  in  which  everyone  joined, 
and  as  there  are  fine  voices  in  the  group,  the 
music  was  most  inspiring.  The  refreshments 
of  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  ice  cream  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  advent  of  Santa  Claus  heralded 
by  vigorous  ringing  of  sleigh  bells.  In  the 
midst  of  much  merriment  he  distributed  filled 
stockings  to  everyone.  The  contents  had  been 
selected  with  care  and  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  bring  satisfaction  for  some  time. 
In  addition  to  candy  and  popcorn  balls,  there 
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were  nuts,  packages  of  cheese,  cans  of  cocoa, 
and  other  articles.  Then  there  was  more  mu¬ 
sic,  including  violin  solos  by  one  of  the  blind 
men  who  was  formerly  a  prominent  physician 
of  the  city.  The  audience,  good  Americans 
all,  swept  to  its  feet  with  the  opening  strains 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  how  they 
did  sing!  The  party  was  voted  the  best  ever. 

July  is  the  time  for  the  annual  picnic  which 
is  given  at  a  city  park  where  there  is  a  shelter 
house.  Last  summer  the  day  was  perfect  and 
a  picnic  dinner  was  served  as  soon  as  the 
guests  arrived.  A  photographer  was  present 
and  took  pictures  of  all  the  activities  which 
were  divided  in  three  groups:  first,  games 
such  as  swat,  tug-of-war,  drop-the-handker- 
chief,  and  ball;  second,  a  group  of  men  under 
the  shade  trees  singing  familiar  songs;  and 
last,  those  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
shelter  house  chatting  with  each  other  and  ex¬ 
changing  experiences.  For  five  years  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  has  financed  a  week  at 
camp  for  about  thirty  people  and  this  has  in¬ 
deed  proved  a  re-creation  for  many  of  them. 
The  camp  is  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  trip  to  camp  in 
cars  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  adventure.  Guests 
arrive  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  is  time 
to  relax  before  supper.  Three  or  four  persons 
are  assigned  to  each  tent  and  they  select  their 
own  tent-mates.  A  partially  sighted  person  is 
put  in  each  tent,  and  first-timers  are  never 
placed  alone.  An  informal  routine  is  carried 
out.  After  breakfast  and  chores,  the  morning 
is  spent  with  handwork  or  hikes.  Guide  lines 
are  placed  all  over  the  camp.  Of  course,  the 
outdoor  life  lures  more  than  any  other  inter¬ 
est,  and  they  enjoy  a  freedom  that  a  city 
could  never  afford.  After  dinner  there  is  a 
rest  period  when  everyone  is  required  to  go 
to  his  tent  and  relax  for  nearly  two  hours. 


The  most  fun  of  the  day  is  during  the  period 
on  the  wide  beach  of  Lake  Erie  where  a  few 
swim,  many  paddle,  and  all  play  in  the  sand. 
After  supper  they  have  programs  such  as 
spelling  bees,  community  singing,  dancing 
and  games,  and  the  final  night  is  given  over 
to  stunts  and  prize  awards  for  camp  achieve¬ 
ments,  such  as  care  of  the  tents  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  program.  Some  of  the  people  are 
away  from  familiar  surroundings  for  the  first 
time  since  becoming  blind,  and  here  at  camp 
they  are  placed,  in  part,  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  number  of  campers  is  limited, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  any  as  each 
year  the  same  ones  wish  to  return. 

Dramatics  offer  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  a  blind  person  to  develop  confidence  and 
poise,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  the  Taylor 
Players  were  organized  under  the  supervision 
of  Karamu  House.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  settlements  in  Cleveland,  and  in  its 
program  great  emphasis  is  put  on  dramatic 
activities  which  are  largely  attended  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  this  program 
the  Taylor  Players  give  on  an  average  of  two 
plays  a  year,  and  this  year  they  have  written 
a  one-act  comedy,  Keep  Your  Fingers 
Crossed.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind. 

In  all  the  activities  the  Social  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  volunteers  gives  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance.  This  committee  meets  monthly  at  Gras- 
selli  House,  reports  on  work  done  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  plans  for  the  future.  The 
women  of  the  committee  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  their  enthusiasm  is  felt  all  through 
the  Society  for  the  Blind.  To  develop  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  Negro  blind  and  to 
smooth  their  dark  path  through  life,  has  been 
the  objective  which  has  beckoned  this  fine 
group  of  women  to  ever  increasing  activity. 


SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  HOME  TEACHING 

OF  GRADE  TWO 

L.  W.  RODENBERG 


Self-examination.  Before  focusing  light  on 
the  teaching  of  grade  two  we  must,  with  re¬ 
luctance,  put  the  home  teacher  himself  on 
the  spot.  Is  he  up  to  standard  in  this  standard 
system  ? 

Standard  English  Braille  includes  grades 
one,  one  and  a  half,  and  two.  Grade  two  is 
actually  standard  because  it  is  the  system  at 
its  fullest  and  best.  For  convenience  we  say 
“grade  two”  when  we  really  mean  Standard 
English  Braille. 

Are  you  able  to  read  it  fluently  and  write 
it  correctly?  If  you  cannot,  you  should  put 
yourself  immediately  through  a  lot  of  pri¬ 
vate  drill.  Your  pupils  need  your  example. 
Whether  you  teach  braille  or  not,  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  braille  reading — 
how  wonderfully  effective  and  desirable  it 
really  is. 

Braille  art,  or  braille  culture.  Someone  has 
defined  art  as  “precise  dexterity  practiced  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule  and  to  a  known  end.”  Is  it 
not  indeed  “precise  dexterity”  if  one  can  read 
and  write  well,  especially  such  a  system  as 
braille?  And  here  the  “known  end”  is  a 
proper  expression  of  the  English  language. 
Our  language  is  rugged  and  irregular.  Its 
rules  of  grammar  have  a  big  job  keeping  it  in 
good  form.  Likewise,  grade  two  has  a  big 
job  when  it  undertakes  to  contract  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  so  flexible  a  language.  So  it  is  that  the 
rules  of  grade  two,  like  the  rules  of  grammar, 
are  very  important  to  good  form.  In  fact, 
grade  two  hangs  on  a  framework  of  definite 
rules  and  tables.  And,  just  as  it  is  an  art  to 
speak  well,  so  it  is  an  art  to  read  and  write 


braille  according  to  established  standard  rule. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the 
best-written  letters  in  braille  come  from  newly 
blinded  adults.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  fine 
teaching;  but  it  also  hints  of  the  tradition  of 
fine  penmanship  which  prevails  among  the 
seeing  and  which  the  writers  have  carried  on 
into  their  braille  experience.  Dexterity  in 
braille  (it  has  been  called  “Maximum  Braill- 
ism”)  is  highly  worth  while.  It  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  near  approach  to  normal  enjoyment  of 
books  and  magazines,  to  normal  comfort  in 
writing,  and  to  normal  processes  of  education 
in  general.  Out  in  the  adult  field  this  ideal¬ 
ism  may  be  difficult  to  maintain;  nevertheless 
it  should  be  a  challenge  alike  to  every  home 
teacher  and  every  adult  pupil. 

The  four  groups  to  be  taught  grade  two. 
These  are  (i)  the  late  graduates,  (2)  the  non¬ 
conformists,  (3)  the  newly  blinded  intelli- 
gentia,  and  (4)  the  sitdowners. 

Late  graduates.  Home  teachers,  in  their 
obligation  to  help  standardize  braille,  have  to 
deal  with  many  others  besides  the  newly 
blinded  adults.  Most  of  the  blind  people  grad¬ 
uated  from  our  schools  since  the  advent  of 
so-called  Revised  Braille  twenty-five  years  ago 
are  a  miserable  lot  so  far  as  braille  culture  is 
concerned.  If  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  grade  two  they  probably  did  so  by  the 
hunt-and-peck  method.  Most  of  them  read 
poorly  and  write  horribly.  Either  they  have 
never  heard  of  the  rules  of  grade  two  or  they 
deeply  resent  them.  Their  manuscripts  and 
letters  are  full  of  common  errors.  To  most  of 
them  the  braille  system  must  seem  to  be  a 
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mongrel  and  messy  thing.  No  doubt  they 
have  never  had  the  vision  brought  forcibly  to 
them  that  standard  braille  is  streamlined  for 
efficiency  and  beauty.  This  late-graduate 
group  is  very  large  and  very  influential;  their 
whims  and  complaints  have  given  some  em¬ 
bossers  occasional  headaches.  What  a  field, 
what  an  obligation  this  is  for  home  teachers! 

But  how  may  the  late  graduates  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  do  something  about  braille  culture  ? 

When  the  teacher  is  ready  to  serve  a  com¬ 
munity,  he  might  mail  a  quiz-folder  to  the 
late  graduates  in  the  district,  broaching  the 
matter.  Such  a  leaflet,  called  “Braille  Quiz,” 
is  available  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  asks  a  few  “Do  you  knows”  and 
“Are  you  ables,”  and  is  intended  to  make  the 
reader  conscience-stricken  about  his  ability  to 
use  grade  two. 

Ambitious  students  of  the  late-graduate  va¬ 
riety  might  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
international  handbook  adopted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  conference  in  1932,  called  “Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille,  Grades  One  and  Two.”  This 
booklet  is  printed  at  Louisville  and  also  at 
Jacksonville.  Agencies  employing  home  teach¬ 
ers  should  purchase  copies  by  the  hundreds 
for  free  distribution.  But  for  the  greater  rank 
and  file,  the  handbook  may  be  somewhat  too 
expensive  and  too  complicated.  Simplified 
charts  and  rules  have  been  edited  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  dramatic  way  to 
awaken  interest  in  streamline  braille  effi¬ 
ciency,  imitating  practice  in  Great  Britain. 
Public  braille-reading  contests  might  be 
staged  in  the  larger  cities.  These  could  be 
sponsored  by  civic  organizations,  such  as  the 
Lions  Clubs,  with  worth-while  awards  for 
superior  ability.  Not  only  would  these  affairs 
constitute  novel  shows  for  the  public  but  they 
would  arouse  vital  interest  among  the  blind. 
In  the  British  Isles  such  competitions  have 
long  been  the  fashion,  which  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  British  braille  readers  are  speed¬ 


ier  than  ours.  Winners  in  local  competitions 
are  carried  into  interdistrict  meets,  and  from 
these  into  a  grand  national  tournament. 
Think  how  great  would  be  the  general  in¬ 
terest  if,  for  instance,  the  home  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  challenged  those  of  New  York 
to  a  public  competition  between  reading 
champions.  Such  an  event  might  even  be 
broadcast  nation-wide. 

The  nonconformists.  Perhaps  very  little 
can  be  done  with  those  cases  of  mental  endu- 
ration  that  are  characterized  by  obstinate  ad¬ 
herence  to  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille.  There  may  be  slightly  more  hope  of 
overcoming  those  who  have  fortified  them¬ 
selves  behind  grade  one  and  a  half.  Such  of 
these  cases  as  are  subject  to  early  retirement 
by  age  should  be  left  in  peace.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  spotted  by  the  home  teacher 
and  treated  with  whatever  suasion  may  be 
deemed  effective. 

The  newly  blinded  intelligentia.  When  an 
intelligent  newcomer  takes  to  braille  as  a  fish 
does  to  water  the  happy  teacher  very  soon 
realizes  it.  One  of  this  rarer  type  recently 
wrote  me  in  perfect  style:  “I  find  braille  con¬ 
tractions  so  fascinating  that  if  I  regained  my 
sight  I  would  want  them  in  print.” 

Experienced  teachers  will  not  rush  such  in¬ 
dividuals  too  rapidly  up  the  braille  stairs.  The 
learner  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
get  his  wind  on  the  landings,  first  at  grade 
one  and  then  at  grade  one  and  a  half.  Not  too 
long,  though,  to  develop  annoying  word-form 
impressions.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  letters  and  simpler  con¬ 
tractions  are  well  in  mind  before  the  ascent  is 
made  to  Standard  Braille. 

The  sitdowners.  But  some  of  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  learners  sit  down  on  the  landings  and 
stay  put,  or  tumble  off  and  quit  trying.  As 
time  goes  on  and  better  methods  and  better 
primers  come  into  wider  vogue,  more  and 
more  venturers  will  get  to  the  top;  but  just 
now  statistics  on  sitdowners  seem  to  be  very 
uncertain.  One  teacher  reports  that  out  of 
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forty-five  pupils  recently  taught  braille, 
twenty-nine  arrive  at  grade  two  successfully, 
while  sixteen  were  stalled  on  grade  one  and  a 
half — seven  of  the  latter  stopped  braille  alto¬ 
gether  after  the  initial  effort.  However,  this 
teacher  does  not  insist  that  similar  percen¬ 
tages  may  always  be  possible.  Sitdowners  al¬ 
most  always  have  good  excuses  such  as  age, 
impaired  health,  or  undeveloped  touch.  In¬ 
deed  they  merit  commendation  for  the  efforts 
they  make,  even  though  unsuccessful.  Yet 
there  are  psychological  reasons  why  such  a 
client  should  not  be  crossed  off  the  records. 
Now  and  then  the  reading  urge  germinates  of 
its  own  accord,  so  that  it  pays  the  teacher  to 
leave  the  indisposition  of  the  sitdowner  to 
the  therapy  of  Dr.  Time. 

Talking  Boo\  bait.  “Once  a  reader,  al¬ 
ways  a  reader.”  Men  and  women  who  enjoy 
books  are  likely  to  want  to  enjoy  them  after 
losing  sight.  Sometimes,  but  not  often 
enough,  a  former  nonreader  may  be  induced 
to  accept  books  when  blindness  gives  him 
time  and  reason  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
others’  thoughts.  Here,  as  also  in  less  difficult 
cases,  the  Talking  Book  may  be  called  on  for 
missionary  work.  Occasionally  the  stimula¬ 
tion  continues  and  touch  reading  may  have 
its  chance.  This  article  may  not  concern  itself 
with  the  remarkable  values  of  the  Talking 
Book,  nor  may  we  attempt  to  depreciate  it. 
One  observation,  however,  is  ventured  in  this 
connection :  mechanical  reading  and  touch 
reading  are  simply  not  the  same;  indeed,  they 
are  so  different  that  the  home  teacher  should 
never  resign  a  pupil  to  the  Talking  Book 
forever  without  being  certain  that  braille  is 
definitely  impossible. 

Whatever  else  might  be  written  about  the 
four  groups  we  have  just  considered,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  stressed  that  it  is  the  obligation 
of  all  home  teachers  to  do  their  utmost  (and 
the  burden  is  almost  theirs  alone)  to  marshal 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  blind  people  under 
the  banner  of  standardized  braille. 

How  to  teach  grade  two.  “The  answer 
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to  the  home  teacher’s  prayer  for  an  adult 
braille  primer  is  Standard  Braille  Series.” 
Modesty  should  forbid  such  a  quotation  if  so 
many  letters  from  home  teachers  did  not  con¬ 
firm  it  and  if  so  many  of  the  books  (5000) 
had  not  been  called  for.  Standard  Braille  Series 
in  itself  answers  the  question,  “How  to  teach 
grade  two,”  and  hence  a  few  paragraphs  will 
be  given  to  its  description. 

(Because  the  writer  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  produced  the  Series  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  leave  to  someone  else  the  task  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  impartial  account  of  rival  or  similar 
texts,  namely: 

F oundation  Primer,  by  H.  Randolph  Lati¬ 
mer;  Twenty  Lessons  in  Standard  English 
Braille  and  You  Can  Learn  Braille,  by  Made¬ 
leine  Loomis;  and  Class  Way  to  Standard 
English  Braille,  by  Helen  Wear.  These  pub¬ 
lications  can  speak  for  themselves  and  may  be 
had  from  any  braille  library.) 

In  1934  Managing  Officer  R.  W.  Woolston, 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  then  also 
the  temporary  head  of  the  Division  of  Visita¬ 
tion  of  Adult  Blind,  directed  the  school’s 
braille  press  to  furnish  instructional  material 
to  the  Illinois  home  teachers.  But  there  was 
none  to  furnish,  or  at  least  very  little,  worthy 
of  the  purpose.  He  therefore  appointed  three 
home  teachers  of  long  experience  and  uni¬ 
versity  training,  Raymond  Dickinson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Green  Howse,  and  Anna  Johnson — 
with  myself  (in  charge  of  press)  as  chairman. 
This  group  called  itself  the  Illinois  Braille 
Committee.  We  were  instructed  by  Mr.. 
Woolston  to  find  or  compile  an  adequate 
primer  for  home  teachers.  Under  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  such  perhaps  as  had  never 
before  been  set  up  for  similar  effort,  we  were 
given  ample  time  to  do  the  work  as  best  our 
judgments  directed. 

First,  we  analyzed  all  existing  texts  of  the 
kind  desired,  including  those  used  in  Great 
Britain.  None  was  fully  satisfactory.  By  this 
time  certain  major  principles  of  adult  braille¬ 
learning  were  clarified  and  formulated.  On 
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these,  as  on  a  framework  precisely  blueprinted, 
the  three  books  of  the  Series  were  worked 
out  lesson  by  lesson.  Many  plates  for  printing 
were  made  experimentally,  every  resource  for 
spacing  and  forming  dots  was  tested.  It  was 
concluded  that  Boo\  One  should  take  the 
learner  through  grade  one,  Boo\  Two 
through  grade  one  and  a  half,  and  Boo\ 
Three  through  grade  two.  Subsequently  sev¬ 
eral  pamphlets  of  supplementary  reading  have 
been  compiled,  which  may  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Boo\s  One  and  Two . 

Obviously  no  part  of  the  Series  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  first  pages  of  Boo\  One  and  no 
part  received  more  care  in  editing.  Every 
feature  incorporated  in  the  text  has  its  pur¬ 
pose — the  large  Roman  letters  which  intro¬ 
duce  the  braille  signs,  the  superstandard  dots 
and  graduated  spacing,  the  so-called  tracker¬ 
lines  of  the  first  pages  to  induce  forward 
rather  than  rubbing  motion  of  the  fingers,  the 
alphabetic  progression  from  a  to  z  with  sup¬ 
porting  reading  matter  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  simplicity  and  interest,  a  section  of  ap¬ 
pended  supplementary  reading,  one-side  print, 
heavy-bodied  paper,  bookmark,  reading-board, 
etc. 

Boo\s  Two  and  Three  progress  lesson  by 
lesson,  a  few  contractions  at  a  time,  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  reading  matter.  Most  of  Boo\ 
Two  is  printed  one-side,  with  firm  dots  and 


slightly  attenuated  spacing.  A  four-page  inset 
chart  is  included  in  Boo\  Two  as  a  reference 
pamphlet  to  be  kept  by  the  learner,  presenting 
the  contractions  and  other  signs  of  grade  one 
and  a  half. 

As  for  Boo\  Three,  it  makes  little  attempt 
to  treat  grade  two  according  to  technical 
tables  and  rules.  The  learner  is  lead,  without 
encumbrance,  to  the  goal  of  simply  learning 
to  read.  However,  rules  are  not  ignored  alto¬ 
gether.  They  never  should  be  in  grade  two. 
At  the  right,  under  each  lesson  heading,  is  a 
reference  to  a  set  of  simplified  rules  printed 
later  in  the  book.  Thus,  as  much  or  as  little 
may  be  made  of  the  study  of  rules  as  may  be 
desirable.  Boo\  Three  is  printed  two-side.  It 
includes  an  inset  reference  pamphlet,  which 
presents  the  tables  and  simplified  rules  of 
grade  two  and  the  full  list  of  special  signs 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  international 
handbook. 

The  reading  appeal.  In  conclusion,  let  us 
again  put  the  home  teacher  on  the  spot.  Does 
he  appreciate  books?  Is  the  open  book  an 
open  door  for  him,  leading  away  from  dis¬ 
couragement  and  stagnation?  Has  he  ready 
at  his  tongue’s  end  a  few  clear  arguments  for 
the  companionship  of  books?  If  so — if  he 
knows  the  value  of  reading,  as  well  as  its 
physical  technique — he  will  indeed  be  a 
happy  inspiration  to  his  unfortunate  client. 


REPORT  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CHINA 

1931-1941 
GEORGE  B.  FRYER 


Editor’s  Note:  As  it  has  been  a  little  over 
ten  years  since  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  was  held  in  New  York  City,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  workers  for  the  blind  would 
be  interested  to  know  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  gathering.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  information  from  many  of  these  countries 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Israelitische  Blinden-Institut, 
Vienna,  who  is  now  residing  in  New  York, 
undertook  to  collect  information  from  as  many 
of  these  countries  as  possible.  We  are  including 
in  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  a  report  on  the  past 
ten  years’  work  in  China.  If  we  find  our  readers 
are  interested  in  this  material,  reports  on  other 
countries  will  be  published  in  succeeding  issues. 

Work  for  the  education  and  care  of  the 
blind  in  China  has  received  such  a  setback 
during  the  past  three  years  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  concise  statement  or 
accurate  information  concerning  it.  A  few 
schools  and  institutions  have  been  completely 
destroyed,  others  have  had  to  close  their  doors, 
some  have  followed  the  Grand  Trek  west¬ 
ward,  while  still  others  are  carrying  on  as 
best  they  can  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  me  to  divide  this  report  into  two  parts: 
the  work  until  August,  1937,  and,  from  that 
date  to  the  present  time. 

1931— 1937 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  hos¬ 
tilities  in  August,  1937,  the  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  China  showed  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
received  as  a  result  of  the  World  Conference 


for  the  Blind,  but  largely  to  constructive  work 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  awakening 
of  the  leaders  of  China  to  the  urgent  need  for 
health  campaigns,  for  the  care  of  underprivi¬ 
leged  children,  for  the  idea  of  personal  service 
in  caring  for  the  less  fortunate  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint,  and  the  gradual  trend  towards  a 
higher  standard  of  living  through  education 
and  higher  ideals.  The  foundations  laid  by 
the  pioneer  schools  for  the  blind  in  showing 
what  could  and  what  should  be  done  paved 
the  way  for  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
schools  and  vocational  training  for  the  blind 
and  an  earnest  attempt  to  make  them  self- 
supporting.  The  methods  and  standards  of 
work  for  the  blind  had  greatly  improved  in 
all  the  schools,  new  centers  had  been  opened, 
and  the  public  were  becoming  blind-minded 
and  aroused  to  their  responsibilities.  In  1936 
our  own  Institution1  gave  twenty-nine  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  inter¬ 
ested  and  enthusiastic  spectators  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Many  schools  report  a  like 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  their 
work. 

No  census  has  been  taken  of  the  blind 
population  in  China,  but  there  are  no  reasons 
for  changing  our  original  estimate  of  a 
million.  About  half  of  these  are  cared  for  by 
their  friends,  by  their  relatives,  or  by  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions.  The  other  half  are  fortune 
tellers,  musicians,  story  tellers,  or  beggars,  all 
eking  out  their  miserable  existence  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  conditions,  however,  have 


1  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 
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distinctly  improved  owing  to  the  constructive 
activities  and  educational  success  throughout 
the  country  which  have  raised  the  standard 
of  living  and  enabled  the  blind  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fellow  human  beings  and  not  as 
outcasts  unworthy  of  assistance  or  kindness. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  the  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  education  and  training  of  the 
blind,  there  were  found  to  be  thirty-eight 
centers  with  a  total  enrollment  of  387  boys 
and  845  girls.  The  majority  of  these  are  given 
only  a  primary  education  and  are  then  drafted 
into  industrial  work  where  they  are  able  to 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  their  living,  while  some 
are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  blind  in 
China  do  not  receive  any  special  privileges  or 
pensions,  but  the  Post  Office  does  allow  re¬ 
duced  rates  of  postage  for  packages  or  letters 
embossed  in  braille  symbols. 

The  progress  in  education  has  been  quite 
pronounced.  While  the  majority  of  schools 
give  only  an  elementary  education  similar  to 
that  of  ordinary  seeing  schools,  a  few  have 
carried  their  pupils  through  the  lower  middle, 
or  junior  high  school.  A  very  few  with  special 
ability  have  attended  schools  or  universities 
for  the  seeing,  taking  most  of  their  work  in 
English  and  graduating  with  the  B.A.  degree, 
sometimes  with  honors,  from  the  university. 
One  of  these  graduates,  on  account  of  his 
excellent  record,  left  for  America  in  July, 
1940,  where  he  has  been  generously  given  a 
scholarship  by  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He  is  also  attend¬ 
ing  Columbia  University  and  hopes  to  receive 
the  M.A.  degree  in  June,  returning  to  China 
to  use  his  talents  in  assisting  others  who  are 
blind.  Another  graduate  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and,  after  obtaining  a  special  degree, 
undertook  work  in  Singapore. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  music  has  a  great 
attraction  for  the  blind.  Nearly  all  can  play 
the  organ  or  other  instruments.  Several 
schools  have  a  Chinese  orchestra  and  three 
have  brass  bands  which  are  in  great  demand 
in  their  communities.  Chorus  singing  is  an 


added  attraction  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Recently 
several  blind  pupils  have  studied  the  piano, 
and  one  from  my  own  institution  has  passed 
his  Senior  Trinity  College  Examination  with 
honors. 

Physical  training  and  hygiene  have  also 
made  a  great  advance,  but  lack  of  funds  and 
workers  is  very  keenly  felt.  The  Chinese 
blind  can  compete  with  the  seeing,  as  was 
shown  in  an  athletic  meet  in  1936  when 
twenty-six  intermediate  schools  held  a  com¬ 
petition  in  Shanghai  and  the  first  prize,  a 
silver  shield,  was  awarded  to  the  blind  group. 

A  number  of  blind  girls  are  trained  as 
evangelists  and  Bible  workers  and  go  among 
the  hospitals  and  country  people  holding 
meetings  and  giving  encouragement  to  the 
sufferers. 

The  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
China  teach  over  thirty  different  trades  and 
make  them  all  a  more  or  less  paying  business. 
Their  methods  are  usually  crude  and  very 
primitive,  but  many  blind  people  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  some  workshops  make  a 
profit,  one  clearing,  in  1936,  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  above  expenses.  Not  all  trades 
are  possible  all  over  China,  but  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  specialize  where  raw  material  is  easily 
obtainable  and  a  market  assured.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  trades  showing  the  number 
of  schools  etc.  in  which  they  are  taught: 


Knitting,  wool  and  cotton  (18) 

Rattan  work,  furniture  and  baskets  (12) 
Cloth-weaving,  hand  looms,  cotton  (7),  wool  (2) 
silk  (1),  grass  cloth  (1) 

Towel-weaving  (4),  including  Turkish  and 
Greek  face  and  bath  towels, 
huckaback  plain  bathmats,  etc. 
Other  weaving:  hospital  gauze  (2),  bandage 
cloth  (2),  curtain  gauze  (2), 
rugs  (2),  mats  (2),  braid  (1) 
Grass  matting  (3),  straw  mats  and  matting  (2), 
coir  matting  (2) 

Bamboo  ware  (4)  String  &  rope  (2) 

Massage  (2)  Shoemaking  (2) 

Lacemaking  (2)  House  work  (4) 

Sewing  (3)  Envelopes  (1) 

Spinning  (1)  Netting  (2) 
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Brushmaking  (2)  Stereotyping  and 

Hospital  Bible  women  braille  printing  (3) 

and  Evangelists  (5)  Dictaphone  and 

typing  ( 1 ). 

All  over  China  there  are  regular  schools  for 
fortune  telling.  Thousands  of  blind  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  profession,  from  which  they 
derive  good  incomes.  Several  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  have  taken  up  this  work,  and  a  few 
make  a  net  profit  of  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars  per  month,  Shanghai  currency.  There 
are  also  schools  for  musicians,  story  tellers, 
and  beggars;  all  must  make  a  living  some¬ 
how.  Others  are  engaged  as  manual  laborers. 
They  surely  “earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.” 

There  have  been  no  important  publications 
on  the  work  for  the  blind  in  China  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Each  institution  has,  how¬ 
ever,  issued  its  annual  reports  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  The  Ming  Sum  School 
in  Canton  issued  a  booklet  on  the  occasion 
of  its  Fiftieth  Jubilee  in  1938.  A  Directory  of 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  issued  by  this 
Institution  in  1936.  I  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
at  one  of  the  Chinese  universities  in  1935-36 
on  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  and 
had  intended  to  publish  these  in  book  form, 
but  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  the  hos¬ 
tilities.  I  have  published  ten  pamphlets  in 
Chinese  on  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  blind  and  have  distrib¬ 
uted  several  thousand  throughout  China.  A 
number  of  books  have  been  published  in 
Chinese  Braille  and  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and 
a  quarterly  magazine  were  published  but 
have  had  to  cease  owing  to  the  present  hos¬ 
tilities. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  preven¬ 
tion  work.  The  various  hospitals  and  clinics 
throughout  China  have  done  yeoman  work 
saving  hundreds  of  eyes.  The  matter  took 
concrete  form  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rufus  Mather.  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  noted  physicians 
and  others,  who  were  just  organizing  the 


work  when  they  had  to  disband  in  1937.  The 
number  of  blind  children  in  China  is  evi¬ 
dently  decidedly  on  the  decrease.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  vaccination,  the  introduction  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  work  done  by 
hospitals  and  clinics,  the  enforcement  of  eye 
clinic  work,  and  education  in  the  various 
schools  have  all  contributed  to  eliminate  igno¬ 
rance,  superstition,  and  prejudice  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

August  1937 — January  1941 

The  institutions  and  schools  for  the  blind 
have  suffered  very  severely  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years,  especially  those  in  the  war 
zone.  The  government  schools  in  the  occupied 
areas  have  all  had  to  disband  or  have  followed 
the  Grand  Trek  westward.  The  foreign- 
owned  and  managed  schools  have  been 
through  very  trying  times.  The  first  one  was 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  in 
Shanghai.  With  the  sudden  veering  of  fight¬ 
ing  to  that  district,  it  was  necessary  to  evac¬ 
uate  everybody.  Students  and  staff  spent  three 
years  in  overcrowded,  though  safe,  quarters 
in  the  Settlement,  part  of  the  time  with  no 
funds  and  but  little  food,  comforts,  or  equip¬ 
ment.  The  school  buildings  were  in  the 
direct  line  of  fire,  and  thirty-five  shells  tore 
their  way  through  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the 
twelve  buildings.  The  premises  were  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  troops,  and,  when  we  were 
able  to  return,  we  found  the  furniture  and 
equipment  badly  damaged  or  missing.  Now 
the  buildings  have  all  been  repaired,  through 
the  generosity  of  American  friends,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  repaired,  all  have  moved  back, 
and  work  has  begun  once  more.  We  now 
have  a  blind  population  of  over  a  hundred, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  return 
to  our  normal  condition  and  standard  of 
work. 

Schools  in  Fukien  Province,  South  China, 
and  Peiping  seem  to  have  suffered  little  dam¬ 
age  but  have  fewer  pupils  and  uncertain  funds. 

The  Hankow  Boys’  School  had  to  be  dis- 
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banded  entirely  but  has  since  opened  with 
twenty-six  blind  boys,  across  the  River.  The 
Wuchang  Girls’  School  also  closed  but  has 
reopened  in  different  premises. 

The  Chungsha  Girls’  School  had  to  evac¬ 
uate,  one  building  was  destroyed,  and  others 
damaged,  and  equipment  was  lost.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  return  for  some  time. 

The  Ming  Sum  School  at  Canton  had  to 
evacuate,  and  the  girls  lived  in  small  boats  on 
the  river.  Buildings  and  equipment  were  not 
damaged,  and  work  is  now  being  carried  on 
as  usual. 

The  Girls’  School  in  Kunming,  Yunnan, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  bombs  last 
October.  In  a  letter  Miss  Anna  Muller  writes : 

It  was  difficult  to  get  in.  The  neighbor’s  house 
had  fallen  onto  our  wall  and  broken  it,  the 
rafters  hanging  over.  The  sight  of  the  place 
nearly  broke  our  hearts,  for  there  were  three  big 
craters  on  our  compound.  One  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  completely  disappeared.  The  other 
rooms,  with  furniture,  bedding,  clothes,  and  all 
the  equipment  for  the  blind  was  mixed  up  with 
debris.  What  had  taken  eight  years  to  build  up 
was  a  total  wreck  within  a  few  minutes.  .  .  . 
Words  fail  to  describe  our  feelings.  No  place  for 
the  girls  to  study  or  work  in,  materials  all  gone, 
not  one  single  room  left,  part  of  the  buildings 
completely  gone,  even  the  dentistry  all  in  ruins. 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  we  could  be  glad  about  was 
that  none  of  the  Mission  Sisters  or  the  children 
were  hurt.  This  was  the  first  time  that  no  one 
was  in  the  house.  .  .  .  The  girls  are  doing  knit¬ 
ting,  and  the  little  ones  are  studying,  but  the 
work  here  is  very  much  disturbed  by  alarms. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  word  from 


several  interior  schools,  but  those  I  have 
heard  from  and  whose  buildings  were  not 
damaged  are  carrying  on  as  best  they  can 
with  meager  funds  and  in  spite  of  untold 
difficulties.  This  is  all  a  very  sad  story,  and  I 
have  omitted  the  pathetic  details,  but  it  shows 
the  indomitable  will  and  the  Christian  love 
and  courage  of  the  superintendents  and 
workers.  They  are  surely  worthy  of  our 
highest  praise  and  commendation. 

The  immediate  future  is  certainly  very 
black  for  most  of  us;  but  we  feel  that  when 
these  hostilities  are  over,  the  work  for  the 
blind  will  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  million  blind  of  China  will  come  into 
their  rightful  heritage  and  will  become  re¬ 
spected  citizens  of  this  vast  country. 


Note  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Inc.,  May 
28,  1942:  Of  the  thirty-eight  schools  for  the 
blind  in  China  before  the  present  war  began 
in  1937,  there  are  only  sixteen  still  operating, 
twenty-two  having  had  to  close  their  doors 
for  lack  of  funds  before  help  was  requested 
from  America. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  estimate  of  one  million  blind  in 
China  may  be  as  much  as  a  million  short  of 
the  actual  number.  One  authority  who  has 
resided  in  Peiping  since  1908  thinks  two  mil¬ 
lion  blind  is  an  underestimate.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  estimate  that  there  are  two  to  nearly  four 
times  as  many  sightless  in  China  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  as  in  the  United  States. 
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A  BIT  OF  REQUIRED  READING  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 


The  following  is  an  address  which  was  de¬ 
livered  on  March  24  to  the  Lighthouse  Volun¬ 
teers  of  The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the 
Blind. — editor’s  note 

My  Friends  and  Fellows  in  a  Great  Cause : 
Mrs.  Mather  and  Mr.  Blackburn  having  hon¬ 
ored  me  by  asking  for  a  talk  on  some  subject 
of  mutual  interest,  I  have  put  in  writing  my 
views  on  personal  preparedness  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  service.  In  treating  of  the  blind  I 
shall  make  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  deaf. 

These  terms  “the  blind”  and  “the  deaf”  are 
used  here  for  convenience;  but  are  not  meant 
to  classify,  since  it  is  my  notion  that  there  are 
really  no  such  classes.  Most  people  believe 
there  are,  and  probably  some  of  you  do.  But 
do  we  who  see  or  hear  or  both  see  and  hear, 
therefore,  form  a  class?  “No,”  you  say,  “but 
we  like  to  classify  minority  groups  as  de¬ 
partures  from  the  normal.”  Now,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  of  blind  people  and  of  deaf 
people  in  the  mass  at  all,  or  even  as  abnormal. 
To  do  so  is  not  right  and  not  fair.  It  is  hasty 
generalization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  differ 
widely  among  themselves  and  are  markedly 
individual — normal  and  subnormal,  bright 
and  stupid;  some  so  entertaining  as  to  make 
you  forget  that  they  are  handicapped;  or  some 


stolid  as  posts;  many  are  dependent,  some  in¬ 
dependent,  and  a  few  are  in  many  ways  our 
superiors.  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  person  I  ever  knew,  had 
been  totally  blind  from  childhood.  We  who 
have  conducted  schools  for  blind  children  or 
deaf  children,  though  we  have  had  thousands 
of  visitors,  are  yet  aware  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  seeing  never  come;  and  that  even  those 
who  do  come  learn  but  little  about  our  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  are  content  to  include  among 
the  defective  classes.  Truly  it  has  been  de¬ 
clared  that  blind  people  “need  not  be  a  class, 
and  that  where  they  form  one,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  affliction  but  because  of  their 
treatment.” 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  example, 
stands  the  celebrated  pioneer  institution  for 
the  deaf,  which  has  flourished  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  principal  tells  me,  however,  that  he 
cannot  discover  that  Hartford  people  are 
better  informed  about  the  deaf  than  are  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Haven  where  there  is  no 
such  school.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the 
blind  in  your  city  of  New  York,  where  stands 
the  first  school  for  them  to  open  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  and  you  also  have  a  dozen  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  your  blind  citizens,  among  which  The 
New  York  Association  is  a  large  figure  and 
an  unique  one. 
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Let  me  repeat  here  a  dialog  which  ac¬ 
tually  took  place  at  my  school  between  a 
teacher  of  a  deaf-blind  boy  and  a  visitor  who 
had  just  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  his 
acquirements.  “Is  he  blind?”  “Yes.”  “Can’t 
see?”  “No.”  “Is  he  deaf?”  “Yes.”  “Can’t 
hear?”  “No.”  “Oh,  and  are  you  perhaps 
similarly  afflicted?” 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  blind  people  do 
not  hear.  A  casual  visitor  to  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  remarked:  “I  suppose,  if  a  child  has  never 
seen,  he  cannot  learn  to  talk.”  This  was  said 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  just  been 
listening  to  the  singing  of  a  difficult  anthem 
by  the  school’s  choir. 

Blind  people  are  often  exasperated  by  such 
foolish  and  thoughtless  questions  as,  “Do  you 
have  any  trouble  in  finding  your  mouth  when 
you  eat?”  “How  do  you  know  when  you  are 
hungry  ?  ”  Sometimes  our  boys  or  girls  with  a 
sense  of  humor  amuse  themselves  by  their 
answers  to  such  questions.  Somebody  had 
asked  a  blind  boy :  “How  do  you  know  when 
you  are  asleep?”  “The  watchman  goes  around 
with  a  lantern  and  tells  us,”  was  his  ready 
reply. 

Of  course  it  is  wrong  to  deceive  the  cred¬ 
ulous  public  so; — harmful  to  the  blind  them¬ 
selves,  who  above  everything  else  want  as 
well  as  need  to  be  understood.  Color,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  from  its  nature  a  visual  reaction 
cannot  be  perceived  by  touch;  nevertheless, 
one  sympathetic  visitor  will  always  believe 
our  pupils  can  tell  colors  by  smell — “For 
didn’t  a  blind  girl  tell  me  she  separated  her 
white  beads  from  her  blue  by  smelling  them. 
She  showed  me  that  she  did  so  and  was  right 
every  time.”  The  good  lady  had  failed  to 
notice  that  all  the  white  beads  were  large  and 
all  the  blue  ones  small.  A  clever  blind  man  is 
said  to  have  made  money  through  betting 
that  he  could  distinguish  paper  bills  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  This  is  how  he  accom¬ 
plished  it:  his  stand  being  in  a  barber’s  shop 
directly  opposite  the  mirror,  he  would  turn 
the  bill  over  and  over,  feeling  it  on  the  coun¬ 


ter  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  until  he  heard 
the  barber  tap  with  his  comb  or  strop  his 
razor  in  telltale  strokes  of  one,  two,  or  five. 
Blind  people  distinguish  their  money  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  such  as  by  carrying  each  denomi¬ 
nation  in  a  particular  pocket  or  by  folding 
each  kind  in  a  characteristic  manner  . 

A  young  man  who  had  been  born  blind 
used  to  insist  that  he  could  picture  to  him¬ 
self  given  colors.  Perhaps  he  could.  He 
couldn’t  prove  it  to  my  satisfaction,  nor  could 
I  disprove  it  to  his.  Color  cannot  be  described 
in  words.  It  has  to  be  experienced.  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  whose  visual  centers  have  been  sufficiently 
developed  when  they  could  see,  often  see 
again  in  dreams.  One  such,  many  years  blind, 
who  wrote  and  received  numerous  letters, 
told  me  that  while  he  still  dreamed  of  seeing 
the  letters  handed  to  him,  he  never  dreamed 
of  reading  them  but  always  of  handing  them 
to  another  to  read  aloud.  This  man  enjoyed 
mountain  climbing  for  the  view;  he  really 
did; — possibly  becoming  more  thrilled  than 
his  guide  who  described  the  view  to  him. 
Cannot  the  imagination  transcend  the  ac¬ 
tual  ?  I  used  to  take  this  man  up  into  a  cupola 
and  point  out  the  incoming  ships,  and  he 
could  see  them  with  the  mind’s  eye  whether 
he  were  facing  the  window  or  the  wall;  that 
is,  so  long  as  he  believed  it  was  the  window! 

There  is  ample  reason,  then,  for  not  hous¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  windowless  buildings.  But 
why  does  a  present-day  ideal  surround  blind 
youth  with  buildings  and  grounds  beautiful 
to  the  eye?  Because  the  blind  are  sensitive  to 
environment  of  every  sort  and  become  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  it.  They  are  indirectly 
affected  too  through  their  many  teachers  who 
cannot  so  well  keep  cheerful  and  optimistic 
amid  dark  or  ugly  surroundings. 

Not  all  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
are  wholly  without  sight;  in  fact,  most  of 
them  see,  more  or  less.  This  fact  is  evident 
enough.  But  the  casual  visitor  who  asks 
simple  questions  about  them  in  their  hearing 
will  naturally  fail  to  understand,  for  example. 
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that  in  their  gymnastic  exhibitions  the  syste¬ 
matic  scattering  of  those  having  most  sight 
among  those  having  least  or  none  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  almost  perfect  marching  evo¬ 
lutions  witnessed. 

The  possession  of  a  little  sight  is  naturally 
of  the  greatest  help  in  getting  about,  but  it 
sometimes  becomes  a  hindrance  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  mental  concentration.  To  illustrate:  the 
totally  blind  are  commonly  our  best  students, 
our  scatterbrains  being  found  more  often 
among  the  partially  seeing.  The  latter  are  apt 
to  divide  their  attention  between  seeing  and 
feeling.  But  it  is  not  true  that  individual  blind 
pupils  are  stronger  in  concentration  merely 
because  they  have  fewer  distractions.  Even 
those  totally  without  sight  tend  to  keep  their 
ears  open;  for  hearing  is  their  best  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on.  They  recognize 
an  acquaintance  by  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
coughing,  his  footfall,  or  by  any  audible  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his;  and  they  listen  continually 
for  all  these  indications  and  helps.  They  guide 
themselves  about  largely  by  listening  to  the 
resonance  of  their  own  footfall,  or  to  that 
which  comes  back  from  snapping  a  finger. 
Some  either  by  nature  are,  or  by  training  be¬ 
come,  expert  in  getting  about  alone,  even  in 
a  city.  These  commonly  carry  a  light  cane, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
the  hand  to  the  ground.  And  yet  individuals 
vary  tremendously  even  in  this  ability.  Ob¬ 
viously,  courage  has  much  to  do  with  it.  But 
most  of  them  cannot  “navigate,”  as  they  say, 
the  subways  and  the  crowded  stations.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  rapid  transit  as  well  as  the 
quiet  automobile  add  to  their  handicap,  these 
general  conveniences  still  further  circum¬ 
scribing  and  curtailing  their  movements.  Of 
course  when  riding  in  a  smoothly  running 
train,  no  one  can  perceive  whether  he  is  riding 
forward  or  backward  so  long  as  he  keeps  his 
eyes  closed.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  it  and  learn. 

A  deaf  man,  who  almost  wholly  depends 
upon  sight  and  whose  defect  betrays  him  less 
than  his  blindness  does  a  blind  man,  is  more 
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subject  to  accident.  We  seldom  read  of  a  blind 
man’s  being  run  over. 

Again,  as  to  concentration: — just  as  a  non- 
seeing  person  should  be  able  to  keep  his  re¬ 
maining  senses  on  the  alert  and  so  acquire  un¬ 
usual  sense  discrimination,  so  his  promise  or 
prospects  in  life  are  increased  in  proportion  as 
he  can  limit  his  attention  to  the  thing  in  mind 
or  in  hand.  Of  the  blind  who  lack  the  faculty 
of  concentration,  but  little  of  real  achievement 
is  to  be  expected.  We,  therefore,  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  it  in  the  child  and  to  foster  and  develop 
it  as  he  grows  older.  The  boy  who  is  weak 
in  this  respect  may  do  fairly  well  in  a  special 
school,  where  the  wind  is  somewhat  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb;  but  send  such  a  weakling 
to  a  public  school,  and  he  is  soon  lost.  If  you 
hear  of  a  blind  student’s  getting  on  famously 
at  school  or  college — and  very  many  have  done 
it — be  sure  he  both  can  and  does  concentrate 
to  far  better  effect  than  most  of  his  seeing 
schoolmates;  that  he  has  entered  more  tho¬ 
roughly  prepared  and  with  memory  better 
developed  than  they;  and  that  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  time  of  someone  to  read  his  lessons 
to  him.  When,  therefore,  any  one  of  you 
meets  an  instance  of  high  standing  at  college, 
I  want  you  to  accept  the  fact  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  neither  call  it  wonderful  nor  per¬ 
mit  anyone  else  to  call  it  so.  The  presence  of 
such  a  fellow  student,  if  rightly  understood 
and  held  before  his  classmates,  should  be 
allowed  its  proper  influence.  It  can  show  the 
boys  and  the  girls  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sight  both  how  little  they  need  be  conceited 
at  their  own  achievements  and  how  much 
more  they  might  accomplish  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  do  their  best;  that  is,  play  less  and 
work  more.  Since  nobody  develops  himself 
to  the  utmost,  so,  whenever  a  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  individual  excels  us,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  of  his  strength  as  of  our  weakness. 

Our  remedies  oft  within  ourselves  do  lie, 

Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 

The  point  I  wish  to  enforce  here  is  this: 
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blindness  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to 
any  reasonable  accomplishment.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  fulfills.  We  should  realize  that  many 
of  the  world’s  greatest  achievements  have 
been  due  to  invalidism  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  whose  possessors  refused  to  permit  it  to 
remain  a  disability  but  transformed  it  into  an 
asset.  They  forced  it  to  be  a  steppingstone  by 
which  they  mounted  to  higher  things.  The 
man  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  an 
asthmatic  child,  is  an  instance.  There  is 
scarcely  an  occupation  or  profession,  save  that 
like  drawing  and  painting,  which  some  blind 
man  or  woman  has  not  adorned.  The  blind 
musician,  teacher,  clergyman,  even  lawyer, 
you  can  perhaps  understand  and  accept;  but 
how  about  the  blind  physician?  I  was  myself 
cured  of  chronic  lameness  by  a  masseur  who 
could  not  see  me.  There  recently  died  in 
Chicago  one  Dr.  Babcock,  a  physician  of  skill 
and  eminence,  blind  from  boyhood,  who  com¬ 
manded  large  fees  in  consultation.  His  spe¬ 
cialty  was  heart  and  lungs,  organs  whose 
functioning  requires  no  eyes  to  see,  but  only 
the  thoroughly  trained  brain  and  the  erudite 
touch,  hearing  and  smelling  to  diagnose  their 
condition. 

Doubtless  the  vocational  field  of  people 
who  cannot  see  is  properly  where  brain  rather 
than  body  acts.  Handwork  without  the  quick¬ 
ening  guidance  of  sight  is  retarded  from  a 
third  to  a  half,  or  even  more.  Then  why  do 
so  many  blind  people  follow  it?  Because  so 
many  are  not  fitted  either  by  endowment  or 
education,  or  both,  or  are  too  old  or  invalided 
when  losing  their  sight,  to  compete  in  brain 
work;  particularly,  also,  because  there  is  a 
public  reluctance,  even  prejudice,  to  hiring 
blind  persons.  A  competitive  condition  bears 
especially  hard  upon  the  handicapped.  So¬ 
ciety  has  not  been  neighbor  to  the  blind  in  the 
best  and  the  most  helpful  sense.  The  much- 
broken  man  being  at  our  mercy  has  too  often 
been  doomed  to  suffer  accordingly.  If  then, 
one  of  these  your  brothers  or  sisters  asks  for 
work,  and  you  need  a  worker,  do  not  deny 


him  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  defect.  He 
may  repay  your  trust  many  fold.  Once  a  man 
named  Michael  Dowling  suddenly  found 
himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  poor  boy, 
without  legs  or  more  digits  than  one  finger 
and  a  thumb,  and  “on  the  town.”  He  begged 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  make  good  and  by 
his  own  wish  was  sent  to  college,  where  he 
accomplished  more  in  a  single  year  than  most 
boys  do  in  four  years;  after  which  he  taught 
school,  painted  fences,  became  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  and  before  he  died,  a  bank 
president,  supporting  a  wife  and  family  and 
driving  his  own  automobile.  You  could  not 
keep  such  a  soul  on  the  town.  He  declared 
himself  no  cripple  and  proved  it.  It  is  not 
what  is  lost  but  what  is  left  and  the  use  of  it 
that  counts. 

So  far,  I  have  sought  to  clarify  somewhat 
the  general  subject  before  us  by  pointing  out 
that  people’s  conceptions  of  the  blind,  and  I 
believe  of  the  deaf  also,  are  fundamentally 
wrong;  that  they  are  snap  judgments,  based 
more  upon  sentiment  and  emotion  than  on 
reality  and  justice,  and  that  they  need  chang¬ 
ing. 

Continuing  my  general  introduction,  let 
me  say  that  everybody  can  easily  enough 
realize  deafness  and  blindness  to  be  condi¬ 
tions  which  shut  in.  Most  people,  if  they  had 
to  choose,  would  doubtless  prefer  to  be  deaf 
rather  than  blind.  But  here  also  conditions 
alter  cases.  Economically  considered,  it  is 
better  to  be  deaf;  socially,  to  be  blind. 
Whether  the  blind  as  a  group  or  the  deaf  are 
the  happier,  I  do  not  know.  When  apart,  each 
pities  the  other’s  condition,  preferring  his 
own.  The  blind  certainly  appear  to  be  the 
happier;  for  when  we  talk  with  them,  they 
are  at  their  best,  while  when  we  converse 
with  the  deaf,  they  are  at  their  worst,  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  and  of  being  un¬ 
derstood  always  obtruding  itself. 

Because  of  this  difficulty  in  language,  it 
both  takes  longer  to  get  the  deaf  child  started 
at  school  and  to  advance  him  from  subject  to 
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subject.  His  instruction  is  fundamentally  one 
of  language  and  seldom  ceases  to  be  such. 
The  deaf  should  excel  the  blind  wherever 
there  is  bodily  movement,  in  all  handwork 
and,  therefore,  in  the  manual  occupations  and 
trades.  Thus,  economically  considered,  their 
education  is  more  successful  than  that  of  the 
blind,  more  of  the  former  being  able  to  make 
an  independent  living.  Eyesight  is  the  queen 
of  the  senses  and  the  most  useful  in  this  work¬ 
aday  world.  Nobody  becomes  deaf,  that  is  one 
of  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking  (commonly 
called  the  deaf  and  dumb),  after  the  period 
of  school  age;  whereas  most  of  the  blind  saw 
and  went  to  school  during  this  period  of  life 
and  lost  the  power  of  seeing  when  grown 
men  and  women.  Deaf-and-dumbness  is, 
therefore,  essentially  a  trouble  of  youth,  and 
blindness  one  of  adulthood.  Or,  as  a  census 
writer  nicely  puts  it,  “Blindness  is  a  condition 
incident  to  old  age.” 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  adult, 
I  wish  to  explain  that  the  European  treatment 
of  the  blind  has  been  more  pessimistic  than 
ours;  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  leave  school  and  begin  train¬ 
ing  for  some  handicraft  pursuit,  whereas  here 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  study¬ 
ing  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  any  other 
reasonable  occupation.  Our  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
asserted  that  the  handicapped  child  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  liability  but  rather  as  a 
potential  asset.  This  government  spends 
enormous  sums  on  his  education,  training 
and  general  welfare — no  other  country  so 
much.  Yet,  until  latterly,  we  have  followed 
the  ancient  custom  of  tolerating  the  mutilated 
beggar  and  blind  street  musician.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  a  traveler  in  Italy  was  told  of  the 
accidental  blinding  of  a  laborer’s  son.  The 
teller  of  the  story  remarked:  “Isn’t  his  family 
fortunate  ?  He  can  now  beg  and  support 
them  all.”  The  church  porches  throughout 
that  country  used  to  be  full  of  these  poor 
creatures.  Even  as  late  as  1900,  in  Philadel¬ 


phia,  U.S.A.,  we  always  saw  blind  couples 
with  their  babies  soliciting  alms  on  the  streets 
at  Christmas  time.  They  reaped  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  The  local  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  was  comparatively  empty  at  that  season, 
for  the  men  could  “do  so  much  better”  “street 
working,”  as  they  called  it,  than  in  the  shop. 
No  condition  continues  so  appealing  as 
blindness. 

Today,  “Take  life  strivingly”  should  be  the 
maxim  to  hold  before  our  young  handicapped 
charges.  The  world-pioneer  school  for  such  in 
Paris  has  employed  solely  select,  sturdy,  blind 
teachers  as  models,  or  exemplars,  to  their  pu¬ 
pils.  This  is  partly  because  what  you  know  is 
fundamentally  of  less  consequence  than  what 
you  are.  Is  not  making  the  most  of  oneself  the 
true  end  of  education?  On  the  principle  that 
no  one  with  sight  can  comprehend  all  that  it 
means  to  be  without  it,  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Blind  Association  of  London  had  no  see¬ 
ing  members.  Now  I,  whose  long  life  has  lain 
amidst  blindness,  do  not  really  know  what  the 
condition  involves  except  that  what  tragedy 
there  is  in  it  lies  mainly  in  its  consequences. 
While  I  have  doubtless  often  tempered  the 
wind  to  my  shorn  lambs  at  school,  I  should 
have  known  better;  for  initiation  to  my  career 
was  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  whose  head, 
the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  gov¬ 
erned  according  to  the  doctrine  that  since  no¬ 
body  really  possesses  that  which  is  given  to 
him,  therefore  even  blind  pupils  must  be 
made  to  earn  everything  that  is  to  become 
theirs.  He  permitted  no  unnecessary  com¬ 
promises,  no  condonings.  His  rule,  “It’s 
dogged  that  does  it,”  was  effective  because 
justly  Spartan,  and  his  results  were  outstand¬ 
ing  because  based  on  perfectionism.  His  piano 
tuners,  church  organists,  and  typists,  carrying 
as  they  did  the  R.N.C.  certificate,  had  to  be 
superior  to  seeing  competitors  or  lose  out  in 
the  struggle  for  employment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  chief 
problem,  employment,  does  not  lie  with  those 
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adults  who  have  grown  up  without  eyesight. 
During  the  years  these  have  become  adjusted 
to  their  condition.  A  publishing  firm  once 
sent  me  for  criticism  the  proof  of  a  chapter  on 
civics  whose  author  had  included  the  blind 
under  “The  Unfortunates.”  When  I  had  read 
the  chapter  to  my  pupils  they  said:  “What¬ 
ever  the  deaf  may  be,  we  are  not  unfortunate. 
Please  tell  the  publishers  so  and  that  we 
much  prefer  to  be  placed  among  “The  Handi¬ 
capped.”  Can’t  you  invite  the  author  to  pay 
us  a  visit?  We  boys  will  challenge  him  to  a 
swimming  race  in  our  pool  or  to  beat  us  in 
our  field  sports.”  And  the  girls  wanted  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  one  of  their  dances. 

It  is  interesting  to  browse  in  our  blindiana 
library  and  to  read  one  or  more  of  its  five 
hundred  novels  which  contain  a  blind  charac¬ 
ter,  scarcely  any  one  of  whom  is  true  to  life. 
The  authors  have  drawn  mostly  on  their 
imagination.  Let  me  repeat:  we  who  see  do 
not  know  what  it  means  to  be  blind.  If  Mil- 
ton  had  never  seen  he  would  scarcely  have 
written : 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

I  insist  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  young 
people  are  markedly  individual,  differing 
among  themselves  as  others  do,  and  that  they 
keep  pretty  normal,  capable  of  doing  many 
more  things  than  is  generally  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  We  who  train  them,  do  so  according  to 
their  individual  aptitudes,  and  these  are  many 
and  varied.  In  truth  we  train  them  according 
to  William  James’  dictum:  “Men  commonly 
use  only  a  part  of  the  powers  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  possess  and  which  they  might  use 
under  appropriate  conditions.”  Censuses  list 
an  astonishing  variety  of  occupations  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  American  blind.  The  teacher’s 
attitude  towards  our  young  people  has  been 
and  should  be  optimistic;  for  “They  can  who 
think  they  can.” 

This  saying  applies  even  to  many  who  lose 


sight  in  adult  life.  To  be  sure,  adjustment 
then  is  difficult  and  frequently  never  attained. 
These  latter,  if  unrelieved  in  some  way,  be¬ 
come  mental  and  physical  invalids.  Their 
most  helpful  friends  and  rescuers  are  our  peri¬ 
patetic  home  teachers  who  are  themselves 
blind  and  can  individually  say:  “Come,  fol¬ 
low  me.  Try,  anyway,  for  what  I  have  done 
you  may  be  able  to  do!”  One  such  home 
teacher  relates  that  she,  on  first  visiting  a 
given  colored  Mammy,  newly  blinded,  almost 
despaired  of  getting  her  to  attempt  some  little 
task,  for  she  kept  saying:  “No,  I  can’t  do  that; 
I’m  blind.”  But  when  the  teacher  admitted 
that  she  too  was  without  sight,  her  pupil 
surrendered  and  became  a  willing  worker. 

One  of  the  common  consequences  of  loss 
of  sight  is  lack  of  occupation — not  enough  to 
do  to  keep  sweet.  The  active  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  housebound  afflicted  man  often  has 
said  to  him  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart:  “Now,  father  you  just  sit  and  listen  to 
the  radio.  I’ll  do  anything  you  want.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  cruel.  The  man,  now  fully 
shut  in,  will  presently  die  of  self-pity  and 
ennui,  much  as  many  a  business  man  has 
done  within  a  year  of  age-retirement  from  the 
activities  that  make  life  worth  living. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  home  mission¬ 
aries,  whether  volunteer  or  not,  must  never 
patronize.  A  couple  of  college  girls  once  asked 
for  the  opportunity  to  help  my  left-over  girl 
pupils  during  the  holidays.  They  asked  to  live 
with  them  and  be  big  sisters  of  light  and 
learning.  Well,  having  met  these  sophomores 
at  the  station  and  commended  them  for  their 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  I  warned  them  that 
our  girls  are  especially  keen  as  well  as  sensi¬ 
tive  and  on  detecting  the  slightest  missionary 
attitude,  would  shut  up  like  clams.  So  the  only 
safe  way  for  these  visitors  to  follow  was  to  alter 
their  purpose  entirely — to  spend  the  week  not 
giving  but  getting;  that  only  thus  would  they 
go  away  rewarded.  Following  our  last  war, 
Bryn  Mawr  students,  Junior  Leaguers,  and 
Jewish  Guild  women  in  and  about  Phila- 
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delphia  have  done  much  required  reading  to 
advanced  students  of  the  local  school  for  the 
blind,  going  to  them  regularly  and  syste¬ 
matically  as  demanded  by  their  own  courses 
in  social  service;  and,  I  assure  you,  the  benefit 
has  been  mutual,  the  hundreds  of  listeners 
proving  to  themselves  how  much  ears  may 
substitute  for  eyes,  and  the  many  readers 
learning  how  to  apply  their  zeal  without  com¬ 
placency  or  intent  of  charity. 

My  friends,  I  am  told  that  this  Lighthouse 
is  now  giving  a  course  for  its  volunteer 
workers.  Splendid!  Also,  that  many  of  my 
audience  are  joining  this  group  or  propose  to 
do  so.  I  trust  this  is  true;  for,  believing  in 
volunteerism,  I  wish  to  help  steer.  Let  me 
then  address  this  group  directly  and  in  the 
second  person:  You  have  a  great  and  good 
mission.  I  began  as  volunteer  of  a  sort  and 
having  to  learn  my  responsibilities  through 
hit-or-miss  ways,  was  a  long  time  about  it.  My 
heart  had  been  captured,  but  not  my  head. 
Had  it  been  the  other  way  about,  I  might 
have  quitted  this  field  for  one  apparently 
more  business-like  and  repaying.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  G.  Stanley  Hall  used  to  tell  us  that 
feeling  is  greater  than  knowing.  This  com¬ 
forted  me.  But  he  had  also  insisted  that  feel¬ 
ings  must  be  guided,  oftentimes  curbed.  He 
meant  that  even  dropping  a  penny  in  the 
blind  man’s  cup  is  misapplied  emotionalism 
and  should  not  be  yielded  to,  except  in  lands 
where  public  relief  is  unprovided.  So  when 
a  few  years  ago  my  trustees  in  Boston  pro¬ 
posed  to  hand  me  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
given  out  in  small  sums  to  our  alumnae  as 
needed,  I  declared  the  better  plan  to  be  to 
give  the  whole  appropriation  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  blind  women,  since  they,  and  they 
only,  would  distribute  it  unemotionally.  In 
gratitude  to  me,  they  called  it  the  Allen  Fund. 
Evidently  they  agreed  with  me  that  here 
blindness  is  an  asset  where  sight  would  be  a 
liability.  Similarly  our  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Adult  Blind  selected  a  member 
without  sight  to  be  chairman  of  its  Loan  and 
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Aid  Committee.  So  too  our  State  Commission 
prefers  to  send  only  blind  investigators  to  visit 
their  fellows  who  are  applicants  for  relief  and 
to  make  reports  on  the  sums  actually  needed. 

One  of  these  agents  has  had  for  chaufTeuse 
a  volunteer.  I  have  instanced  reading  aloud  as 
an  humanitarian  outlet  for  you.  Transcribing 
into  braille  is  another,  where  the  mere  phys¬ 
ical  labor  of  punching  a  lot  of  dots  in  stiff 
paper  helps  the  better  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
consequences  of  being  blind.  The  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies  do  much  of  this  voluntary 
transcribing — it  is  still  needed  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  always  may  be.  Invalids  and  other 
shut-in  missionaries  sometimes  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  brailling  good-cheer  missives  to  be 
sent  out  at  Christmas  time  to  finger  readers. 
This  is  excellent;  but  the  message  you  carry 
is  mightier  than  the  message  you  send.  If  you 
have  an  errand  to  do  by  automobile,  take 
some  housebound  individual  along,  explain¬ 
ing  that  you  like  company.  Anyway  banish 
any  reference  to  blindness;  your  companion 
knows  too  much  about  that  already.  While 
our  people  love  taking  the  fresh  air  by  car, 
not  a  few  tell  me  they  would  appreciate  more 
being  taken  to  walk.  They  really  need  the 
exercise;  moreover,  walking  counteracts  any 
tendency  to  depression.  If  you  can  truthfully 
say  that  you  too  like  walking  and  that  com¬ 
radeship  helps,  so  much  the  better.  If  this  is 
not  the  truth,  say  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
for  any  blind  person  will  recognize  in  your 
voice  any  lie  however  white.  Visiting  by 
telephone  sometimes  serves,  but  a  personal 
visit  is  much  better.  The  aroma  of  personality 
lasts,  especially  if  your  conversation  has  been 
cheerful.  A  lively  account  of  your  own  recent 
doings  generally  makes  for  interest.  Your  con¬ 
stant  aim  should  be  to  get  your  semi-inva¬ 
lided  friend  out  of  herself. 

Can  you  knit  or  crochet?  If  not,  let  her 
teach  you.  She  will  feel  flattered.  If  your  call 
is  expected,  telephone  rather  than  disappoint, 
and  do  you  yourself  feel  sincerely  disap¬ 
pointed.  Your  regret  will  be  recognizable  in 
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proportion  as  you  really  enjoy  and  profit  by 
your  neighborly  acts.  It  is  the  rare  house¬ 
bound  individual  who  cannot  contribute 
something  to  your  information  or  pleasure. 

In  case  you  belong  to  some  social  service 
association,  do  not  just  contribute  money; 
be  personally  active  and  participatory — never 
“letting  George  do  it”  for  you.  Much  of  the 
wine  of  life  reaches  the  underprivileged 
through  eating;  hence  our  weekly  or  monthly 
reading  circles  usually  end  in  some  form  of 
banquet.  In  England  this  is  the  sustaining 
afternoon  tea.  I  once  shared  over  there  such 
a  tea  which  was  followed  by  the  simple  game 
of  “musical  chairs,”  or  “going  to  Jerusalem,” 
modified  by  everybody’s  remaining  seated  in 
a  circle  and  passing  a  small  pillow  around 
until  but  one  person  was  left  in  to  win  the 
prize.  Once  I  was  blindfolded  to  compete 
with  a  blind  man,  first,  in  driving  nails  into 
a  board;  second,  in  peeling  an  apple  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  fact  that  this  man  beat  me 
did  not  detract  from  his  satisfaction. 

My  friends:  I  have  spent  nearly  sixty  years 
of  my  life  among  people  who  do  not  see;  and 
the  period  has  been  for  me  one  continued 
happiness.  “Happy  are  those  men  whose 
pleasures  sort  with  their  vocation.”  I  settled 


down  in  this  field  because  it  suited  me  to 
meet  ever  new  instances  of  unexpected 
strength,  courage,  and  resourcefulness.  Fail¬ 
ures  due  to  poverty  of  will  arrived,  as  they 
may  under  any  conditions  and  in  all  walks  of 
life.  But  the  successes  of  the  valiant  spirits 
have  predominated.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
the  existence  of  evil  subserves  the  general 
good;  and  that  the  well  benefit  from  contact 
with  the  infirm.  Certainly  the  reaction  of  in¬ 
validism  upon  the  strong  makes  for  optimism. 
We  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  divide 
the  blind,  whether  young  or  old,  into  the 
cans  and  the  cants;  but  always  to  harbor  the 
conviction  that  they  are  individually  what 
they  are,  according  to  the  way  and  extent 
they  develop  their  inherited  capacities  in  the 
can-do  environment  which  we,  their  fellow 
citizens,  should  provide;  in  other  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  treatment.  The  volunteer  has 
a  large  place  in  this  treatment — that  of 
heartener,  encourager,  and  happiness-bringer 
which,  translated  and  transfigured,  is  being 
neighbor  to  them. 

Even  so,  the  measure  of  your  service  will  be 
largely  what  you  yourselves  get  from  it  by 
way  of  what  genuineness  you  give  to  it. 

My  blessings  on  you! 


M  ■ 

THE  HARVARD-PERKINS  COURSE 

GABRIEL  FARRELL,  LL.D. 


The  Harvard  Class  has  come  of  age.  It  is 
now  completing  its  twenty-first  year.  During 
these  years  it  has  truly  matured  from  the 
small  experimental  group  of  extension  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  point  where  the  members  of  the 
present  class  are  taking  regular  courses  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University.  Taking  courses  at  Harvard  as 
part  of  the  special  training  was  introduced 
this  year  and  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  for  members  of  the  class.  Fourteen 
young  people,  ten  women  and  four  men,  are 
members  of  this  year’s  class.  They  come  from 
two  foreign  countries  and  eight  different 
states  and  represent  thirteen  colleges.  The 
present  class  brings  to  over  three  hundred  the 
total  number  of  those  receiving  training  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty-one  years,  though  no  new  ter¬ 
ritory  is  added  to  the  thirty-five  states  and 
eighteen  foreign  countries  from  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  come  during  this  time. 

Under  the  arrangement  announced  about  a 
year  ago  the  members  of  the  present  class 
have  taken  three  main  courses.  The  first 
course  is  the  well-known,  so-called  Harvard 
Course,  consisting  of  lectures,  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  and  by  many  specialists  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  This 
course  called  for  three  periods  a  week  with  a 
large  amount  of  supplementary  reading.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  during  the  first  half- 
year  was  taken  up  by  visits  to  institutions  of 
special  interest  and  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  teaching  under  the  direction 
of  the  various  teachers  at  Perkins.  This  form 
of  training  was  of  a  practical  nature  and 


offered  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles 
learned  in  the  lecture  course.  This  course 
continued  throughout  the  second  half-year 
with  provision  for  more  practice  teaching  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

During  the  second  half-year,  under  the  new 
plan,  members  of  the  class  were  permitted  to 
elect  a  course  offered  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  at  Harvard  and  to  attend  classes 
with  other  students  in  the  Cambridge  lecture 
halls.  While  practically  all  members  of  the 
class  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  one 
member,  who  was  especially  interested  in 
music,  elected  to  have  his  instruction  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
he  took  a  course  in  composition  with  Warren 
Story  Smith  of  that  faculty.  Another  member 
of  the  class  took  special  courses  in  the  Sim¬ 
mons  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

Most  members  of  the  class,  however,  elected 
a  course  in  educational  psychology  and  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  given  by  Professor  O.  Hobart 
Mowrer.  In  this  course  principal  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  basic  mechanisms  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  learning  with  special  reference  to  the 
concept  of  adjustment.  Following  an  ex¬ 
tended  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  simple 
habit  formation,  elementary  forms  of  conflict 
behavior  and  social  interaction  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Relevant  pedagogical  and  therapeutic 
implications  are  pointed  out  as  the  course 
proceeds.  One  member  of  the  class,  who  is 
prepared  for  more  advanced  work,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  special  study  in  educational  research 
under  Professor  Mowrer.  Members  of  the 
class  have  found  the  opportunity  of  attending 
lectures  in  Cambridge  a  valuable  experience, 
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not  only  because  of  the  privilege  of  the  in¬ 
struction  gained  under  Harvard  professors, 
but  also  because  of  the  contacts  with  the 
University,  which  have  proved  interesting 
and  worth  while. 

Attendance  on  lectures  at  Harvard  has  not, 
however,  in  any  way  detracted  from  the 
many  forms  of  experience  gained  through 
residence  at  Perkins.  All  members  of  the 
class  live  at  the  school  and  take  part  in  the 
many  school  and  cottage  activities.  The  cot¬ 
tage  system,  in  effect  at  Perkins,  gives  staff 
members  opportunity  for  direct  contact  with 
the  pupils.  This  is  of  great  value  to  both  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  involved.  Student 
teachers  find  this  an  experience  which  helps 
prepare  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  more  practical  and  direct  way.  In¬ 
deed,  many  feel  that  this  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  family  life  of  Perkins  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Harvard-Perkins  Course. 

A  further  change  in  the  course  this  year 
involved  the  persons  giving  instruction.  Dr. 
Allen  has  continued  to  give  his  well-known 
and  valuable  lectures,  and  he  has  done  this 
with  his  characteristic  vigor  even  though  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Years, 
however,  have  not  detracted  in  any  way  from 
his  convictions  and  his  ability  to  share  with 
young  people  the  long  experience  that  he  has 
had  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  class  this  year  has  not  come  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Genevieve  M.  Haven  who 
for  several  years  has  been  Dr.  Allen’s  able 
and  efficient  assistant.  She,  as  many  readers 
will  recall,  succeeded  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lang¬ 
worthy  who  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
Special  Methods  Course,  founded  in  1925, 
conducted  that  work  and  assisted  Dr.  Allen. 

Planning  the  general  work  of  the  course 
this  year,  carrying  on  conferences  and  giving 
a  number  of  lectures,  has  been  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  for  over  twenty  years  Consultant  in 
Psychology  at  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  as  well 
as  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hayes  retired  as  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  came 
into  residence  at  Perkins.  During  this  year  he 
has  been  in  general  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Class,  taking  over  the  duties  of  Miss 
Haven  and  adding  a  number  of  new  features 
to  the  course.  Dr.  Hayes’  long  experience  in 
psychology  has  caused  him  to  put  a  good  deal 
of  stress  upon  that  phase  of  preparation,  and 
the  members  of  this  class  have,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  work,  carried  on  outside  study 
of  psychology  under  his  leadership.  They 
have  also  been  introduced  to  many  forms  of 
psychological  testing  and  have  themselves 
been  tested  from  time  to  time  on  their  own 
progress. 

In  the  training  offered  the  class  this  year, 
as  in  the  past,  practically  every  member  of 
the  Perkins  staff  has  made  a  contribution. 
The  present  Director  has  given  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  lectures  than  in  the  past  and  has  led  a 
number  of  conferences.  Under  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  teaching  plan  of  the  present 
year,  practically  all  teachers  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  the  class.  They  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  principles  of  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  content  of  their  various  courses,  as 
well  as  the  special  methods  that  are  involved 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  youth.  In  addition, 
several  persons  from  the  public  schools  who 
are  leaders  in  special  branches  have  been 
called  in  to  give  lectures.  Provision  has  been 
made  this  year  for  more  adequate  instruction 
in  eye  problems,  with  practical  suggestions 
about  what  the  teacher  can  do  or  should 
know  about  visual  defects. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  usual  register  of  the 
members  of  the  present  class  was  sent  to  the 
heads  of  all  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  year  a  plan  of  rating  the  individual 
students  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of  traits  im¬ 
portant  to  success  in  teaching  was  introduced. 
Four  members  of  the  staff  rated  the  pupils  in 
regard  to  general  appearance,  speech,  ver¬ 
satility,  imagination,  reliability,  integrity, 
health  (physical  vitality),  emotional  control, 
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originality,  vision  and  initiative,  judgment, 
sympathy  and  tact,  definiteness  and  largeness 
of  purpose,  and  persistence.  From  these  rat¬ 
ings  a  superintendent  will  be  able  to  appraise 
the  special  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
members  of  the  class.  They  have  been  judged 
objectively  and  honestly  with  the  intent  of 
telling  definitely  what  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  candidates  for  positions  are.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  of  requests  for  members  of 
the  class  to  consider  positions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
school  year  closes  practically  all  the  members 
of  the  present  class  will  be  assured  of  place¬ 
ment. 

Already  enrollments  for  the  coming  year 
are  being  made,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  September  will  find  another  group  join¬ 
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ing  in  this  long  tradition.  Scholarships  for 
well-qualified  applicants  who  are  college 
graduates  and  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  field  are  available  by  applying  to  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  For  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  course  it  is  required  that  candi¬ 
dates  will  have  completed  the  course  of  a 
well-established  college,  or,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  students,  will  have  had  equivalent 
training.  Special  consideration  is  always  given 
to  candidates  who  are  being  sent  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  institutions  for  the  blind  for  special 
training.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  those 
enrolling  in  the  course  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  usual  fees  for  the  courses  which  are 
elected  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  or  any  other  institution,  where  the 
second  half-year’s  study  may  be  undertaken. 


INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

O.  J.  HILL 


It  is  a  fairly  well-established  fact  that  the 
most  effective  teaching  occurs  when  the  in¬ 
struction  is  keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Unfortunately,  due  to  tradition  and  our 
conventional  lock-step  system  of  education, 
entirely  individual  instruction  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Also,  the  cost  involved  would  make 
such  a  plan  prohibitive  in  the  average  public 
school  under  the  present  setup.  Small  or 
richly  endowed  private  schools  have  done 
most  of  the  experimental  work  in  this  field. 

All  hope,  however,  for  a  more  individual¬ 
ized  type  of  instruction  in  the  residential 
school  need  not  be  abandoned  entirely.  Even 
while  conforming  to  the  conventional  setup, 
it  is  possible  to  include  some  worth-while  in¬ 
dividual  pupil  teaching  by  planning  subject 
matter  to  fit  the  pupil  instead  of  forcing  the 
pupil  to  fit/ the  subject  matter. 

Differing  mental  abilities  are  recognized 
and  stimulated  by  such  a  method  now  in 
operation  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Here,  in  brief,  is  how  the  plan  works: 
The  pupils  who  were  originally  in  the  first 
three  grades  have  been  organized  into  slow, 
average,  and  fast  groups.  This  classification 
was  based  upon  school-room  ability  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests.  Thus,  the  teacher  who  for¬ 
merly  had  all  the  first  grade  pupils  under  her 
charge  now  has  the  slow  learning  pupils  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  These 
groups  are  identified  as  the  iC,  2C,  and  3C 
groups.  Another  teacher  has  the  average  learn¬ 
ing  pupils  of  the  same  three  grades,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  iB,  2B,  and  3B  groups.  The  third 
teacher  has  the  fast  learning  pupils  of  these 
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grades.  They  are  classified  as  the  iA,  2A,  and 
3a  groups. 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  placed  in  the  iC,  or  slow  group, 
for  trial,  providing  he  has  not  previously  been 
registered  higher  in  some  other  school.  After 
the  second  or  third  week  the  teacher  of  the 
slow  moving  group  begins  to  reclassify  her 
pupils  according  to  their  achievement  ability. 
Some  will  be  placed  with  the  teacher  of  the 
iB,  or  average  group,  while  in  some  instances 
a  few  will  be  advanced  to  the  iA,  or  fast 
moving  group.  Promotion  is  by  subject  and 
not  by  grade.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil 
to  be  doing  his  number  work  with  the  slow 
group  and  his  braille  work  with  the  fast 
group  or  the  average  group.  The  plan  is  very 
elastic  and  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
pupil  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group.  If  a  child  has  been  advanced 
to  a  faster  moving  group  and  is  unable  to  do 
the  work  of  that  group,  he  is  dropped  to  a 
slower  group  for  more  coaching  in  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Advancement  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other,  using  a  military  term,  is  more  or  less 
fluid.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  “carry  on” 
before  he  is  definitely  advanced.  The  terms 
demoted  or  failed  are  not  used  in  this  plan. 
The  child  who  is  placed  in  a  slower  moving 
group  for  further  coaching  in  a  particular 
subject  does  not  resent  it.  He  knows  that  if 
he  shows  improvement  in  that  subject  he 
will  be  advanced — not  after  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  the  school  year,  but  at  once. 

Theoretically,  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to 
enter  the  iC  group  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  and  advance  to  the  3A  (fast  group  of  the 
third  grade)  at  the  end  of  that  year  provid¬ 
ing  he  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
other  divisions  in  the  primary  department.  In 
practice  this  has  never  occurred;  however,  in 
a  few  cases  we  have  had  pupils  who  advanced 
from  the  slow  group  (iC)  to  the  fast  group 
of  the  second  grade  (2A)  in  the  same  school 
year.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  under  the  usual  plan.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  former  plan  pupils  were  permitted 
to  “skip”  a  grade,  but  usually  such  advance¬ 
ment  was  not  determined  very  accurately  and 
depended  mostly  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher  without  a  set  of  tests  to  guide  her. 

The  report  sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of 
a  six-week  period  is  not  the  ordinary  report 
card,  but  is  more  like  an  informal  letter.  It 
shows  on  a  chart  the  child’s  classification  as 
slow,  average,  or  fast  in  grade  one,  two,  or 
three  and  lists  his  grade  in  each  subject. 
Under  the  heading,  “Remarks,”  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  not  only  comments  on  the  aca¬ 
demic  progress  of  the  pupil,  but  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  his  social  abilities,  table 
manners,  physical  development,  and  person¬ 
ality  problems. 

Since  pupils  may  be  retarded  mentally  and 
not  necessarily  socially,  it  was  found  advisa¬ 
ble  to  group  them  in  the  homerooms  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  social  development  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  Otherwise,  overage  pupils  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  domineering  or  to  develop  a 
“mothering”  attitude  toward  the  younger  pu¬ 
pils  with  whom  they  associate.  For  their 
gymnasium  periods,  the  children  are  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their  physical 
co-ordination  and  skills.  In  physical  educa¬ 
tion  the  grouping  is  very  flexible  and  pupils 
may  be  transferred  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other.  The  homeroom  teacher  is  responsible 
for  reporting  the  grades  of  her  pupils  to  the 
parents.  In  order  to  distinguish  one  group 
from  the  others,  different  colored  sheets  are 
used.  For  instance,  the  C  room  reports  grades 
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on  pink  sheets,  the  B  room  on  blue,  and  the 
A  room  on  white.  A  duplicate  copy  on  orange 
is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  These  homeroom  periods  and 
gymnasium  sections  give  ample  opportunity 
to  plan  lessons  or  project  work  best  suited  to 
a  particular  group  of  children  or  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

So  that  each  teacher  will  know  exactly  how 
much  work  she  should  require  of  her  pupils 
before  they  pass  to  another  group,  a  detailed 
course  of  study  was  prepared  for  each  divi¬ 
sion.  The  course  was  compiled  after  a  careful 
study  of  modern  practices  in  public  schools, 
a  survey  of  primary  work  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Ohio 
State  Course  of  Study  for  primary  grades. 
The  field  covered  in  this  survey  was  in  read¬ 
ing,  language,  and  number  work.  For  a  pupil 
to  be  eligible  to  pass  from  the  iC  group  to 
the  iB  group,  he  would  have  to  complete  the 
minimum  requirements  set  up  under  iC.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  copv  of  the  requirements  in  number 
work : 

Number  W or \ 

1 C  Group  ( oral ) 

Building  concepts  and  becoming  number  con¬ 
scious 

Be  able  to  add  up  to  5 

Be  able  to  subtract  with  a  subtrahend  of  not 
more  than  5,  and  a  minuend  of  not  more  than  6 
Be  able  to  count  to  20 
Be  able  to  count  by  2’s  to  20,  later  to  30 
Be  able  to  recognize  the  following  coins:  penny, 
nickel,  dime.  Use  these  in  problems 
Be  able  to  read  and  write  numbers  to  10,  on  a 
braille  peg  board 

IB  Group 

Be  able  to  add  and  subtract  up  to  20 
Be  able  to  read  and  write  braille  numbers  to  100 
Learn  the  meaning  of  l/i  and  %.  Use  in  prob¬ 
lems 

Introduce  the  “0.”  Examples: 

6009 
-o  -4  -7  -o 
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1A  Group 

Review  exercises:  Add  and  subtract  to  20 
Make  further  use  of  the  “0”  such  as,  20-6, 
0  -  10,  7  -  0 

Use  of  two-place  numbers.  Examples: 

30  20  40 

-10  -10  -20 


2C  Group 
Use  of  braille  clock 

Be  able  to  recognize  the  following  coins:  penny, 
nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  and  dollar 
Learn  the  meaning  of  j/3.  Review  and  Y\ 
Add  three  one-digit  numbers,  sums  less  than  20. 

Examples:  9  4 

o  2 

7  3 

Subtract  two-place  numbers  (without  borrow- 
ing)- 

Examples:  66  78 

-3°  -54 


2B  Group 

Subtract  without  borrowing,  three-place  num¬ 
bers. 

Examples:  407  697  849  704 

-403  -604  -516  -201 


Examples:  32  80  64  30 

-37  ~J9  -58  -23 


Learn  the  meaning  of  pint,  quart,  and  gallon 
More  extended  use  of  braille  clock 

3C  Group 

Review  test  in  the  100  addition  facts 
Review  test  in  100  subtractions 
Be  able  to  multiply  two-place  numbers  by  one- 
such  as:  Four  hundred  eighty-seven;  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  nine;  thirty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  twenty  cents 

Be  able  to  write  figures  of  large  denomination, 
place  numbers.  Examples: 

40  97  71  46  44 

2  2  3  4  30 

(Multiplier  not  more  than  4) 

Be  able  to  divide  two-place  numbers  by  single 
numbers.  The  divisor  should  not  be  greater 
than  3. 

Examples:  3)27  2)24  3)36 

Be  able  to  give  the  number  of  pints  in  a  given 
number  of  quarts;  quarts  in  a  peck;  pecks  in 
a  bushel;  quarts  in  a  gallon;  and  feet  in  a  yard 
Review  braille  clock  exercises 
Understand  how  to  use  Ya  and  (Use  sec¬ 
tional  apple  for  demonstration) 

Simple  problems,  such  as,  Ya  of  I2>  Yz  of  12 
inches,  Ya  of  20  cents 


Addition  of  three-place  numbers  without  carry¬ 
ing. 

Examples:  248  410  755  697 

340  19  201  302 


2A  Group 

Review  all  of  the  basic  combinations  in  addition 
and  subtraction 
Review  the  “o” 

Addition  with  carrying. 

Examples: 


79 

72 

9 

48 

98 

84 

23 

3° 

57 

17 

!9 

— 

13 

— 

61 

Subtraction  with  borrowing. 


SB  Group 

Review  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  the  3C  group 

Be  able  to  multiply  three-place  numbers  by 
4,  5,  and  6.  Examples: 

723  $2.79  406  346  $1.89 

4  5  6  5°  3 

Be  able  to  divide  4,  5,  6  into  three-place  numbers. 
Examples:  6)606  4)488  5)655 

Understand  how  to  use  1/5  of  15,  1/6  of  18, 
1/2  of  19,  1  /3  of  10 

3 A  Group 

Review  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the 
3b  group 

Be  able  to  add  three-place  numbers  in  columns 
of  6  or  7 
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Be  able  to  subtract  with  borrowing. 

Examples:  2941  7005  6892 

-1583  -5987  -4895 


Be  able  to  read  and  write  braille  numbers  to  one 
hundred  thousand 

Be  able  to  multiply  by  8  and  9.  Examples: 

564  $7.29  708  603  186  309 

8  8  60  900  9  7 


Be  able  to  divide  by  8  and  9.  Find  quotients: 

8)44  9)73  9)837 

To  be  followed  by  a  review  test  including  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  present  a  fairly 
well-integrated  program  for  the  primary 
school.  The  accomplishment  of  this  objective 
was  made  possible  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
setting  up  a  definite  period  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  projects  and  units,  involving  full  cor¬ 
relation  of  subject  matter.  This  correlation  is 
augmented  by  means  of  visual  education, 
models,  handwork,  and  other  social  activities. 
Below  is  a  sample  of  the  daily  program. 

Daily  Program  for  the  Primary  Department 

8:15-  8:20  Homeroom  (morning  exercise  and 
announcements  ) 

8:20-  9:00  Number  work  (formal  drill) 

9:00-  9:45  Reading 
9:45-10:00  Recess 
10:00-10:10  Care  of  pets  and  garden 
10:10-10:30  Health,  home  economics,  and 
visual  education 

10:30-11:15  Reading  (including  language, 
spelling,  and  writing) 

11:15-11:45  Assembly  (motion  pictures,  plays, 
hymn  singing) 

Noon  recess 

1:00-1:20  Music — Tues.  (C  Room),  Wed. 
(B  Room),  Fri.  (A  Room) 

Music  practice  four  20-minute  pe¬ 
riods  each  week 

1:20-2:05  Project  period  (correlation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  with  manual  activi¬ 
ties) 

2:05-2:30  Gymnasium,  dramatics,  handwork, 
general  information,  courtesy, 
and  simple  social  problems 
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The  time  sequence  of  the  daily  program  for 
the  three  rooms  must  be  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter.  Thus  the  tool  subjects, 
such  as  reading  and  number  work,  come  at 
the  same  period  in  all  three  rooms  so  that 
there  will  be  no  conflict. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  drill  for 
those  needing  more  practice,  and  for  those 
who  quickly  complete  a  lesson  in  a  given 
daily  period,  drill  sheets  are  used;  thus  many 
individual  differences  can  be  taken  care  of, 
group  form  of  learning  is  established,  and  the 
teacher  is  free  to  work  with  one  grade  while 
pupils  in  the  other  two  grades  are  profitably 
occupied.  For  example,  the  requirements  of 
the  average  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are 
checked  and  divided  into  parts.  These  are 
given  numbers  in  sequence  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  keep  a  record  of  progress.  The 
minimum  is  the  completion  of  two  sheets  be¬ 
fore  advancing,  while  the  superior  child  has 
a  challenge  of  five  sheets  to  do.  Care  is  taken 
to  provide  drill  sheets  which  are  sufficiently 
varied  so  that  the  work  will  not  prove  dull 
nd  uninteresting. 

Of  course  there  are  always  some  pupils  who 
are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  usual 
primary  curriculum.  These  children  are  given 
study  and  training,  but  if  they  do  not  seem 
to  profit  by  such  training  they  are  placed  in 
what  we  call  the  “vocational  interest  course.” 
This  course  runs  parallel  with  the  academic 
course  and  has  promotional  advantages  of  the 
same  type.  But  pupils  in  this  course  are  given 
only  the  most  usable  academic  work,  roughly 
requiring  about  one-third  of  their  school  time, 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  vocational  work,  such  as:  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  handwork,  gardening,  music,  the 
care  of  pets,  and  physical  activities.  No  for¬ 
mal  grades  are  given;  satisfactory  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  are  used  to  designate  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Thus,  the  child  feels  that  he  really  has 
a  place  in  the  school  and  is  happy  in  doing 
something  that  produces  concrete  results. 

A  special  room  in  which  to  hold  assembly 
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programs  has  been  provided  for  the  pupils  of 
the  primary  department.  The  small  comfor¬ 
table  chairs  and  tiny  stage  make  ideal  sur¬ 
roundings  for  them.  Every  child  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  Each 
week  kodaslides  and  motion  pictures  are 
shown  to  those  who  have  useful  vision.  The 
totally  blind  profit  by  examining  models  be¬ 
fore  the  showing  of  the  pictures,  and  also  by 
listening  to  the  carefully  prepared  narration 
by  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  critical  questions  asked  about 
this  primary  plan  are  the  following: 

Question :  What  provisions  are  made  for  a 
more  liberal  education? 

Answer :  At  least  two  periods  each  day  per¬ 
mit  the  teacher  to  be  as  liberal  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  her  work  as  she  could  desire.  One 
period  is  in  the  morning  when  she  can  cor¬ 
relate  home  economics,  health  and  social 
studies.  Then,  whenever  she  desires,  she  may 
put  her  three  grades  together  as  a  unit  and 
work  on  some  project  suitable  to  all. 

Question:  What  advantage  is  secured  by 
having  one  teacher  instruct  in  three  grades 
rather  than  having  one  grade  divided  into 
slow,  average,  and  fast  groups? 

Answer:  There  are  chiefly  two  advantages. 
One  is  the  benefit  the  pupil  obtains  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  teacher  to  another.  It  is  a  known 
fact  among  educators  that  one  teacher  may 
be  able  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  a  pupil  while  another  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  him  at  all.  The  second  reason  is  that 
where  a  teacher  has  a  mixed  group  of  differ¬ 
ent  learning  abilities  she  is  unable  to  adjust 
herself  to  fit  the  slow  pupil  and  also  the  fast. 
Consequently,  she  either  neglects  the  slow 
pupil  and  concentrates  on  the  fast,  or  the  re¬ 
verse — the  slow  requires  so  much  of  her  time 
that  no  time  is  left  for  the  brighter  pupils. 

Question:  What  effect  does  such  a  plan 
have  on  the  attitude  of  the  teachers? 

Answer:  A  very  stimulating  one.  For  a 


plan  like  this  to  be  really  effective  there  must 
be  the  very  best  co-operation.  Under  this  plan 
each  teacher  knows  definitely  what  she  has 
to  do,  thus  overlapping  and  repetition  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  eliminated. 

Question:  How  do  the  pupils  react  to  this 
plan?  Do  they  resent  being  demoted  to  a 
lower  level? 

Answer:  No,  the  pupils  are  made  to  feel 
that  being  sent  back  to  another  teacher  is  not 
demotion  or  failure,  but  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  secure  more  individualized  attention 
in  that  subject.  A  child  is  never  allowed  to 
feel  that  he  has  failed,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  Both  the  pupils  and  the  parents  are 
educated  to  the  idea  of  adjusting  the  subject 
matter  to  the  pupil.  Once  this  idea  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  minds  the  reaction  of  both  to 
the  plan  is  quite  co-operative. 

“The  generally  accepted  philosophy  for 
primary  children  is  that  they  need  to  be 
mothered  and  loved  rather  than  to  be  sub¬ 
jects  of  specialization.  Since  our  children  are 
away  from  their  parents  it  would  seem  that 
they  especially  need  mothering  and  loving, 
unless  we  are  to  promote  the  regimented 
idea.’-’ 1 


This  new  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  judging  from  the 
results  of  local  and  standardized  tests  the 
pupils  who  are  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade 
now  are  much  better  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  advanced  grades  than  they  were 
under  the  old  setup.  Obviously  the  method  is 
not  perfect.  It  will  need  constant  revision  in 
order  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  our  philosophy  of  education. 
The  plan,  however,  compared  with  the  usual 
conventional  system,  does  allow  for  a  great 
deal  of  liberalism  in  teaching.  We  feel  that  it 
is  also  flexible  enough  to  comply  with  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  way  of  living. 


1  A  recent  statement  made  by  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Several  years  ago  the  alumnae  of  Delta 
Gamma  chose  aid  to  the  blind  as  their  phi¬ 
lanthropic  project.  Groups  in  different  parts 
of  this  country  and  Canada  decided  upon  that 
particular  type  of  aid  which  seemed  most 
needed  in  their  own  localities.  We  in  south¬ 
ern  California  soon  discovered  that  our  state 
was  in  the  vanguard  in  most  forms  of  aid  to 
the- blind,  especially  in  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  to  blind  children  and  the  establishment 
of  sight-saving  classes  for  other  children  with 
impaired  vision.  But  the  more  we  investi¬ 
gated  the  more  evident  it  became  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  were  not  able  to  make  full 
use  of  these  fine  facilities  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  during  the  preschool  years. 

The  emotional  upheaval  that  follows  the 
discovery  that  a  baby  is  blind  or  seriously 
handicapped  visually  often  leads  parents  to 
an  extreme  of  care  and  devotion.  The  child 
is  so  carefully  protected  that  frequently  there 
are  no  stimuli  whatever  for  walking,  talking, 
or  other  normal  baby  activity.  Often  when 
these  children  reach  school  age  they  are  still 
totally  unable  to  do  many  things  for  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  it  is  very  evident  that  any  help 
that  can  be  given  these  little  ones  in  the  pre¬ 
school  years  before  there  is  any  consciousness 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness  is  most  worth 
while. 

As  we  investigated  further  we  discovered 
that  in  the  entire  country  there  were  only 
two  organized  nursery  schools  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  only  one  of  these,  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  was  actively  func¬ 
tioning.  Here,  we  felt,  was  surely  a  need  that 
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should  be  met.  So  in  the  fall  of  1938  we 
opened  in  Los  Angeles  our  Nursery  School 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  To  help 
us  we  brought  on  from  Boston  a  young 
woman  who  had  received  her  training  in  the 
Boston  school. 

Our  first  pupils  were  three  in  number — 
Dolores,  aged  five,  with  no  vision  in  one  eye 
and  only  slight  vision  in  the  other;  Richard, 
almost  three,  who  had  been  born  without 
eyes;  and  Kathleen,  two  and  a  half,  with 
limited  vision  and  almost  deaf.  At  this  time 
we  kept  the  children  from  nine  to  five  for 
five  days  a  week.  They  adapted  themselves 
very  quickly  and  happily  to  the  school  rou¬ 
tine  and  showed  certain  gains  almost  at 
once.  However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
much  of  what  they  gained  was  nullified  by 
over-solicitation  at  home  at  night  and  over 
the  week  ends.  So,  in  June  of  1939,  we  moved 
the  school  to  the  home  of  a  trained  nurse  who 
had  had  nursery  school  training.  There  we 
kept  the  children  day  and  night  for  five  days 
a  week  and  the  improvement  became  more 
marked.  Richard  was  scarcely  able  to  walk 
alone  when  he  came  to  us  and  had  certain 
very  marked  “blindisms,”  such  as  dropping 
his  head  backward  or  forward.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  he  was  holding  his  head  erect, 
was  walking  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance, 
and  also  was  feeding  himself  more  success¬ 
fully. 

Early  in  1940  we  had  three  additions  to  the 
school:  Peggy,  a  two-and-a-half-year-old  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  blind  from  birth  due  to 
an  undeveloped  optic  nerve;  Jackie,  almost 
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three,  from  Pasadena,  with  an  eye  condition 
which  an  operation  in  another  year  will  ap¬ 
preciably  help;  and  Duane,  a  five-year-old, 
who  had  been  rapidly  losing  his  sight,  but 
who,  after  an  operation  by  our  school  opth- 
thalmologist,  now  has  sufficient  vision  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  enter  regular  school.  This  last 
fall  our  first  pupil,  Dolores,  although  a  few 
months  under  age,  was  admitted  to  a  Los 
Angeles  sight-saving  class  and  because  of  her 
ease  of  adjusting  herself  there,  has  reflected 
much  favorable  attention  on  our  school.  Last 
month  little  thirteen-month-old  Dickie  from 
San  Francisco  was  enrolled,  and  this  month 
we  are  admitting  a  little  boy  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  also  one  from  Alhambra. 

Just  before  this  last  Christmas  the  school 
was  moved  again — this  time  into  a  home  of 
its  own.  The  address  is  2531  Fifth  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  For  the  time  being  the  children 
are  all  kept  on  the  lower  floor.  There  are 
small  chairs  and  tables  and  much  open  space 
in  which  to  move  around.  A  sun  porch  opens 
onto  a  protected  back  yard  with  a  sandbox, 
slide,  junglegym,  playhouse,  canvas  wading 
pool  and  other  play  equipment  helpful  in 
physical  development.  Another  large  down¬ 
stairs  room  is  the  dormitory  with  little  white 
beds  in  rows.  It  was  amazing  how  quickly 
the  children  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
environment.  They  are  now  able  to  find  their 
way  about  with  ease  and  sureness.  The  staff 
of  the  school  has  been  increased  by  trained 
workers,  and,  day  by  day,  better  methods  of 
teaching  and  guiding  these  little  handicapped 
ones  are  being  worked  out. 

Particularly  interesting  have  been  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  music.  The  seeing  child  is 
stimulated  to  activity  by  what  he  sees,  but  the 
visually  handicapped  one  must  depend  largely 
on  what  he  hears.  Music  is  a  compelling 
auditory  stimulus.  Responding  to  rhythms, 
the  child  develops  muscular  control  and  co¬ 
ordination.  Little  Dickie,  at  fourteen  months, 
is  being  taught  to  walk  by  the  use  of  a  brisk 
march  tune  and  the  repetition  of  a  little 


rhythmical  song,  “Our  foot  comes  up,  our 
foot  goes  down.”  Musical  games  delight  the 
children.  They  throw  balls  and  bean  bags  to 
music;  they  gallop,  jump  and  roll;  and  in  so 
doing,  they  develop  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
self-confidence. 

As  far  as  possible  the  children  feed  them¬ 
selves.  Plates  with  raised  edges  are  a  help  in 
getting  food  onto  the  spoon.  Every  mid¬ 
morning  fruit  juice  is  served.  One  child  acts 
as  host  or  hostess  and  pours  for  the  others. 
A  tiny  finger  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  warns 
when  it  is  almost  full. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  physical  training 
goes  the  mental.  The  school  has  a  “treasure 
chest” — a  box  filled  with  small  everyday  ob¬ 
jects.  As  each  object  is  placed  in  the  child’s 
hands,  its  name  is  distinctly  called.  Visually 
handicapped  children  are  slower  in  learning 
to  talk  because  they  cannot  imitate  lip  move¬ 
ments.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  help  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Sara 
Stinchfield  Hawk,  a  noted  psychologist  and 
speech  consultant,  who  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Her  work 
has  helped  materially  in  speeding  up  the 
speech  processes  of  a  number  of  the  children. 

Other  kinds  of  play  equipment  possessing 
great  educational  value  are  the  blocks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  with  various  types  of  sur¬ 
faces,  and  the  picture  books  with  raised  pic¬ 
tures  in  felt  or  velvet  easily  traced  by  little 
fingers.  As  the  children  through  their  sense 
of  touch  discover  each  day  more  of  the 
world  about  them,  their  pleasure  is  increased 
by  being  able  to  share  their,  discoveries  with 
others  of  their  own  age.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  the  nursery  school,  since 
without  it  most  of  these  children  would  be 
completely  cut  off  from  companionship  with 
other  children. 

The  give  and  take  of  these  relationships, 
the  feeling  of  being  useful  to  the  teachers,  or 
to  other  children  in  the  group,  are  tremen¬ 
dous  factors  in  building  up  a  normal  healthy 
personality.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  children 
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are  treated  just  the  same  as  seeing  children. 
Their  handicap  is  never  dwelt  upon  or  made 
the  subject  of  pity,  hence  they  do  not  develop 
a  sense  of  inferiority. 

The  school  is  supported  by  members  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  woman’s  fraternity  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  and  by  various  other  friends 
of  the  school.  The  children’s  parents  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and 


it  is  the  hope  of  the  board  that  it  will  always 
be  able  to  admit  every  child  who  needs  the 
opportunities  that  the  school  offers.  Any  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  school  watching  these  happy  chil¬ 
dren  at  work  and  at  play,  would  surely  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  project  and 
realize  the  great  help  which  this  early  train¬ 
ing  affords  in  assuring  useful  and  happy  lives 
to  these  visually  handicapped  little  ones. 


A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 


Following  a  careful  canvass  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Association  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
are  announcing  that  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  this  year.  No  conven¬ 


tion  will  be  held  before  1944  unless  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises,  in  which  case  the  Executive 
Committee  will  send  out  a  special  notice. 

This  action  was  taken  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  replies  received  to  Mr.  Joice’s 
questionnaire. 
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CALLING  ALL  STATE  EXECUTIVES 
AND  HOME  TEACHERS 

In  an  article  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  one  of  the  best-known  authorities 
on  Standard  English  Braille,  presents  the 
case  for  dexterity  in  braille,  in  general,  and 
for  grade  two,  in  particular,  so  forcefully 
that  all  who  are  concerned — either  directly 
or  indirectly — with  the  mechanics  of  reading 
should  study  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  grade  two, 
the  author  divides  the  adult  blind  into  four 
groups  and  gives  pertinent  suggestions  of 
how  to  awaken  the  interest  of  each  group  in 
braille  efficiency.  The  last  paragraphs  deal 
with  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Braille  Series,  the  widely- 
used  braille  manuals,  and  present,  in  some 
detail,  the  functions  of  each  of  the  three 
books  in  the  Series.  These  closing  paragraphs 
should  prove  useful  to  newcomers  among 
home  teachers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
this  instructional  material. 

Standard  English  Braille  was  adopted  as 
our  official  type  in  1932.  Yet,  nearly  ten  years 
later,  the  statistics  of  the  libraries  for  the 
blind  for  1941,  compiled  by  the  Library  of 


Congress,  show  only  7,846  readers  of  grade 
two  out  of  a  total  of  12,266  readers  of  em¬ 
bossed  books.  This  is  a  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  result. 

It  has  come  to  us  that  some  of  the  home 
teachers  do  not  teach  grade  two  at  all,  and 
that  others  teach  it  rarely.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  prevalent  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  and,  if  widespread,  why  is  it? 

Are  the  home  teachers  up  to  standard  in 
this  standard  system?  Does  this  article,  in¬ 
deed,  put  them  on  the  spot  ? 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME 
TEACHERS 

The  biennial  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  will  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  9  to  12,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  as  the  entertaining  organization.  The 
decision  to  hold  the  conference  this  year  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Time,  Program,  and  Place,  of  which  Mrs. 
Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  chairman.  The  committee  met  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  There  was  some  sentiment 
for  a  postponement,  but  the  majority  opinion 
was  that  the  conference  should  hold  its  ses¬ 
sions  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
augment  the  attendance.  Hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  not  been  arranged  as  yet  but  a 
tentative  program  has  been  arranged. 

Responding  to  a  predominant  demand  ex¬ 
pressed  in  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  president,  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  for  fewer  papers  and  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  discussion,  the  committee  decided 
to  schedule  only  two  papers  for  a  morning’s 
session.  The  opening  event  will  be  a  banquet 
Wednesday  evening,  September  9,  at  which 
appropriate  notice  will  be  made  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine.  Friends  of  the 
home  teaching  cause  in  the  field  of  work  for 
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the  blind  will  be  invited  guests  and  will  be 
asked  to  respond  to  toasts.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  Thursday  morning  will  be  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  Relating  to  Blindness,”  by 
Francis  J.  Mack,  of  New  York;  and  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Approach  to  a  Prospective  Blind 
Pupil,”  by  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  of  Rhode 
Island.  At  the  Friday  morning  session  Miss 
Ethel  I.  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  will  discuss 
“Methods  of  Teaching  Handwork”;  and 
Arthur  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  will  talk  on 
“Placement.” 

One  of  the  evening  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  papers  by  eye  specialists,  while  another 
evening  session  will  be  given  over  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  a  speaker  of  note,  not  necessarily  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Thursday 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  quiz 
program;  it  is  hoped  that  Robert  I.  Bram- 
hall,  of  Massachusetts,  editor  of  The  Home 
Teacher,  can  be  secured  to  direct  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Saturday  morning  there  will  be  the 
usual  business  meeting  and  roll  call  of  states. 
There  will  be  the  customary  exhibits  of  work 
from  the  several  states.  Membership  in  the 
conference  now  includes  home  teachers  in 
South  Carolina  and  Ohio  as  well  as  in  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

BRAILLE  WRITER  REPAIRS 

Since  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
were  amended  (Act  of  October  14,  1941)  to 
include  the  transmission  of  braille  writers 
sent  for  repair  through  the  mails  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  per  pound,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  receive  many  ma¬ 
chines  from  blind  persons  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  noted  that  many  of  these 
machines  were  very  poorly  packed,  and  the 
packages  were  not  covered  by  insurance.  Un¬ 
less  parcel  post  packages  are  insured,  no  dam¬ 


age  can  be  recovered,  should  the  machine  be 
broken  in  shipment. 

Several  important  factors  should  be  noted 
in  connection  with  mailing  braille  writers 
under  this  new  ruling: 

1.  Do  not  use  the  carrying  case  as  a  packing 
container. 

2.  Pack  the  machine  securely.  If  possible  a 
corrugated  carton  should  be  used.  This 
carton  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
the  use  of  approximately  2  inches  of  pack¬ 
ing  material  all  around  the  machine.  (Old 
newspapers  or  excelsior  make  excellent 
packing  material.)  Tie  the  carriage  of  the 
machine  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  to  the  escapement  mechanism. 

3.  Insure  the  package  for  at  least  two-thirds 
of  its  original  cost. 

Insurance  rates  are  as  follows: 

$  .01  to  $  5.00  value  5^ 

5.01  to  $25.00  value  10^ 

25.01  to  $50.00  value  15^ 

Persons  living  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  who  wish  to  ship  their  writers  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  re¬ 
pair,  may  find  it  almost  as  economical  to 
ship  via  American  Railway  Express.  In  case 
of  damage  of  goods  shipped  by  express,  much 
less  delay  is  experienced  in  collecting  for  such 
damage. 

BRAILLE  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Harper  has  just  announced  the  publication 
of  The  Braille  Reference  Boo\,  by  Madeleine 
S.  Loomis,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
the  Education  of  the  Exceptional,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  This  book 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  hand  tran¬ 
scribers  as  it  is  arranged  for  both  slate  and 
writer  work.  It  includes  a  short  history  of  the 
braille  system;  the  official  rules  and  supple¬ 
mentary  decisions  made  by  the  American 
Braille  Commission;  Standard  English  Braille 
as  written  in  Great  Britain;  a  Grade  Two 
word  list  (British  and  American) ;  a  word 
list  of  2300  words  showing  correct  use  of  con¬ 
tractions;  postal  regulations  and  other  data. 
Price  $2.50. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary -General 


CHANGE  IN  EDITORSHIP  OF 
“NEWS  AND  VIEWS” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  held  in  Chicago  on  March  20, 
1942,  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  hard-working  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  that  of  assembling  and  preparing  the 
material  for  News  and  Views.  The  two  pre¬ 
vious  editors,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  both  expressed  themselves  on 
several  occasions  as  feeling  that  there  was 
need  to  centralize  this  important  work  in  the 
Secretary-General’s  office,  and  so  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  announce  the 
change  at  this  time. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President 

THIS  MEANS  YOU ! 

The  News  and  Views  of  A.A.W.B.  appear¬ 
ing  in  each  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
makes  available  its  columns  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Association  as  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  pertinent  to  their 
interests  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  one 
or  another  of  the  eleven  groups  within  the 
Association.  All  members  are,  therefore,  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  making  these  columns 
an  interesting  and  vital  force  in  the  further 
development  of  our  work  as  an  association. 
Material  should  be  submitted  to  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  such  ma¬ 
terial  may  have  to  be  edited  to  conform  to  the 
policies  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  The 
next  issue  will  appear  in  October  and  contri¬ 
butions  for  this  issue  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary-General  by  August  30. 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR 
HOME  TEACHERS 

The  work  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  appointed  in  1939  has 
now  borne  fruit  in  the  announcement  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  a  six 
weeks’  training  course  for  home  teachers,  to 
be  given  at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland  this  summer. 

Those  who  attended  the  convention  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  year  will  remember  the  report 
by  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Standards,  in  which  he 
summarized  the  research  done  by  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  question  of  existing  standards 
for  home  teachers’  qualifications.  His  report 
recommended  a  plan  for  certification  of  quali¬ 
fied  home  teachers  by  the  A.A.W.B.  and  out¬ 
lined  a  recommended  list  of  requirements  for 
certification  which  was  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention.  Wide-awake  and  progressive  home 
teachers  will  now  wish  to  obtain  an  A.A.W.B. 
certificate.  Mr.  Allen  further  pointed  out  the 
need  for  additional  training  facilities  for 
home  teachers,  especially  short  courses,  of 
which  the  employed  home  teachers  could  take 
advantage  without  remaining  too  long  away 
from  their  jobs. 

Following  this  report,  the  convention 
passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  has  found  in  its  studies  that  certain 
needs  for  specialized  training  courses  exist,  in 
order  that  home  teachers  may  be  equipped  to 
render  the  best  possible  service  to  their  blind 
pupils;  and 

Whereas,  Such  trairiing  facilities  are  available 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in  the  Northwest, 
but  home  teachers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
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cannot  take  advantage  of  such  facilities  except  at 
great  expense;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  there  is  particular 
need  for  short  courses  to  be  made  available  to 
home  teachers  now  employed  and  in  regions 
where  new  programs  of  services  to  the  blind  are 
now  being  inaugurated; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  request  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  setting  up  short  training 
courses  for  home  teachers  in  connection  with 
recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  organizing  and  sponsoring  such 
courses. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  Founda¬ 
tion  now  announces  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  special  group  of  courses  for 
home  teachers  to  be  offered  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  Summer  Session,  June  22  to 
July  31  inclusive.  There  will  be  one  course  in 
teaching  methods,  two  in  social  work,  one  in 
eye  conditions,  and  one  in  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  work  with  the  blind.  Three  courses 
will  be  considered  a  full  schedule,  since  classes 
will  meet  daily. 

Tuition  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  course,  or  $60  for  the  three.  Although 
there  are  no  academic  prerequisites  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  courses,  the  courses  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  college  credit  if  the  student  meets 
the  usual  requirements  for  admission  to  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Summer  Course, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  City. 

Home  teachers  who  began  their  work  be¬ 
fore  professional  training  was  available  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  what 
they  missed  in  earlier  preparation.  Some  will 
wish  to  take  the  course  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  by  the  A.A.W.B. 
For  others  it  will  serve  as  a  “refresher”  course, 
providing  new  ideas  and  new  stimulation  for 


their  work.  Although  designed  for  home 
teachers,  this  summer  session  also  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  other  workers  for 
the  blind  to  increase  their  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  especially  for  those  who  are  new¬ 
comers  in  the  field  to  orient  themselves  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity.  The  Foundation  has  set  up  this 
project  by  request  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  it  is 
up  to  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  to  give  it  full 
support. 

REPORT  OF  TFIE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Board  of 
Certification,  met  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  during  the  week  of  May 
11.  Murray  B.  Allen,  chairman,  reports  that 
progress  was  made  in  setting  up  standards 
for  home  teachers  and  preparing  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  workers  in  this  field.  Application 
blanks  with  an  outline  of  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  are  soon  to  be 
ready  for  mailing.  Applicants  should  address 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City,  for  blanks.  Upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  proper  data  and  supporting  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Board  will  review  each  case  and 
refer  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate. 
Since  the  report  of  the  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee  at  Indianapolis  was  received 
with  such  general  enthusiasm,  the  Board 
feels  that  home  teachers  will  recognize  the 
opportunity  offered  by  certification  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  as  competent,  trained  workers  in 
this  most  intimate  and  important  field  of 
service  to  the  visually  handicapped.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  a  certificate  from  so  progressive  an 
organization  as  the  A.A.W.B.  will  lend  dis¬ 
tinction  to  any  home  teacher  and  give  as¬ 
surance  to  both  employing  agency  and  kin- 
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dred  social  and  educational  groups  that  the 
holder  is  worthy  of  recognition  and  has  at¬ 
tained  the  skills,  training,  and  professional 
background  so  necessary  in  present-day  adult 
education  re-adjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee, 
with  Miss  McKay,  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Dr. 
Kathryn  Maxfield,  and  Mr.  Allen  present, 
voted  to  survey  next  the  field  of  placement 
agents  for  the  blind.  The  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  federal  government  on 
pending  legislation  for  the  training  and  after¬ 
care  of  disabled  soldiers.  With  the  compre¬ 
hensive  program  under  consideration  at 
Washington  still  in  a  formative  stage,  the 
Committee  felt  that  wide  opportunities  lay 
ahead  for  placement  service  but  that  no  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  drawn  until  this  extensive 
project  was  under  way  and  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  set  up  could  be  studied  in 
relation  to  its  value  to  work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Dorothy  Post,  Consultant  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Salmon,  President  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
attended  some  committee  and  board  meetings 
and  gave  practical  counsel  as  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  training,  methods  of  examinations, 
and  general  committee  policy  in  respect  to 
home  teaching. 

A.A.W.B.  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  President  Salmon: 

Joint  Research  Committee :  Dr.  David  Morgan, 
Teaching  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 

Committee  on  the  Care,  Training  and  After- 
Care  of  the  War-Blind:  Rabbi  Michael  Aaron- 
sohn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (a  blind  veteran  of  the 
World  War). 

Committee  on  Certification  of  Home  Teachers: 
Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York  City. 


(As  directed  in  Resolution  6  adopted  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention.) 

Committee  on  Integrated  and  Differentiated 
Approach  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind:  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  Olympia,  Washington,  Chairman;  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  (As 
directed  in  Resolution  13  adopted  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  convention.) 

Committee  on  National  Agencies  for  the  Blind : 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York  City.  (As  directed  in 
Resolution  12  adopted  at  the  Indianapolis  con¬ 
vention.) 

CHANGE  IN  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  (at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  20,  1942)  to  the 
Board  to  represent  Section  2  of  the  Vocational 
Division  to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting  from  the 
withdrawal  from  work  for  the  blind  of  Mr. 
R.  V.  Chandler  of  Oakland,  California,  who 
formerly  represented  this  section  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

VETERAN  WORKER  FOR  THE 
BLIND  HONORED 

On  March  17,  1942,  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Incorporated,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary,  on  the 
occasion  of  which  it  presented  to  its  manager, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  a  silver  plaque  with 
the  following  inscription: 

A  token  of  appreciation  from  the  workers 
of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Incorporated, 
to  Francis  B.  Ierardi  for  his  fifteen  years  of 
service  as  Manager.  1927-1942. 

Under  Mr.  Ierardi’s  skillful  and  devoted 
management,  the  National  Braille  Press, 
which  publishes  and  distributes  without 
charge  several  monthly  braille  periodicals,  in¬ 
cluding  Our  Special,  and  also  the  Weekly 
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News ,  is  now  employing  a  staff  o£  twenty- 
seven  persons,  fourteen  of  whom  are  blind. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Ierardi  and 
one  which  brings  honor  to  the  A.A.W.B.,  of 
which  he  has  long  been  a  member  and  of 
which  he  was  for  ten  years  its  faithful  treas¬ 
urer.  He  is  also  still  chairman  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Fund  Trusteeship  and  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  as 
well  as  field  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS 

Alfred  Hollins,  noted  blind  organist  and 
composer,  died  at  his  home  in  Edinburgh, 
May  17,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Blind 
from  birth,  Dr.  Hollins  used  his  love  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  his  acute  sense  of  hearing,  memory, 
and  touch  to  develop  into  a  great  organist 
who  played  for  monarchs  and  toured  half  the 
world,  giving  recitals. 

Born  in  Hull,  England,  he  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Wilberforce  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  later  attended  the  Upper 
Norwood  College  for  the  Blind.  He  studied 
music  under  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Fritz  Hart- 
vigson,  Max  Schwartz,  and  Hans  von  Bulow, 
in  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  Between  1888  and 
1894  he  was  first  organist  at  the  People’s 
Palace  in  East  London  and  a  professor  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

In  1886,  Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  brought  Dr.  Hollins 
and  a  quartet  of  blind  players  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  made  a  second  visit  two  years 
later.  While  here  Dr.  Hollins  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  orchestras.  He  also  played  in  the 
United  States  in  1925  and  1926,  giving  con¬ 
certs  in  Canada  as  well. 


Dr.  Hollins  received  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
in  1922.  He  had  been  organist  at  St.  George’s 
West  Church,  Edinburgh,  since  1897,  and  in 
recent  years  was  heard  frequently  on  radio 
programs.  His  volume  of  reminiscences,  “A 
Blind  Musician  Looks  Back,”  appeared  in 
1936. 

SCHOOL  LOSES  TWO  TEACHERS 

The  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  reports  with  deep  regret  the  loss 
of  two  teachers  during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Allen,  age  sixty-two,  totally 
blind,  died  October  23,  1941.  Mr.  Allen  had 
been  connected  with  the  school  as  student  and 
teacher  fifty-two  years.  He  was  an  excellent 
piano  technician  and  had  taught  tuning  and 
repairing  of  pianos  in  the  school  over  forty 
years.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lettie  Mae  Green  Allen, 
survives  him. 

Mr.  James  Fulton,  age  forty-two,  blind,  in¬ 
structor  in  handicraft,  woodwork,  health  and 
physical  education,  in  the  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  April  23,  1942. 
Mr.  Fulton,  who  had  been  educated  in  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  came  to  the  Louisiana  School 
with  his  wife  twenty  years  ago.  Besides  being 
an  efficient  teacher  in  the  school,  he  was  a 
most  popular  and  helpful  citizen  in  Baton 
Rouge,  having  only  recently  received  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Beaver  Award  for  long  service  as  Scout¬ 
master.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lions  International.  His  wife,  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 


What  are  the  latest  Talking  Boo\s?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  in\- 
print  edition  free ;  Talking  Boo\  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  monthly 
magazine  announcing  new  boohs  in  braille 
and  in  Talking  Boo\  form.  Address:  Ameri¬ 
can  F oundation  for  the  Blind. 
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SENATOR  WAGNER  HONORED 

In  recognition  of  his  consistent  legislative 
service  in  behalf  of  blind  people,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  a  reception 
held  on  May  5.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  presented  to  the  Senator  an  engrossed 
scroll  on  which  had  been  inscribed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  had 
passed.  This  resolution  read : 

Whereas,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  has  ren¬ 
dered  inestimable  service  to  the  blind  people  of 
this  country  through  his  tireless  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  legislation  judiciously  designed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  blind  people  of 
America,  and  in  particular  laws  providing: 

That  needy  blind  people  shall  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

That  sightless  book  lovers  who  cannot  read 
with  their  fingers  shall  have  Talking  Book  li¬ 
braries  to  meet  their  needs; 

That  industrious  blind  men  and  women  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  fair  wages  in 
the  production  of  commodities  needed  by  the 
government,  thus  providing  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  to  hundreds  of  blind  citizens  who 
would  otherwise  be  dependents  upon  their  com¬ 
munities;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  extended  to 
Senator  Wagner  for  his  unfailing  sympathy  for 
those  who  dwell  in  darkness  and  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  efforts  in  brightening  their  lives;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolu¬ 
tion  be  spread  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  a  copy  forwarded  to  Senator  Wagner. 

Dr.  Keller,  in  making  the  presentation,  said 
that  despite  obstacles  and  vigorous  opposition, 
Senator  Wagner  had  pushed  to  new  latitudes 
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the  movement  for  the  blind,  and  as  a  result, 
more  than  half  of  them  have  been  given,  not 
a  beggar’s  crutch,  but  a  staff  on  the  road  of 
accomplishment. 

Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  reception,  said 
that  Senator  Wagner’s  legislative  career  had 
been  characterized  by  his  advocacy  of  hu¬ 
mane  legislation,  and  added,  “I  don’t  know 
of  anyone  more  deserving  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  today  than  Bob  Wagner.” 

FOUNDATION  REPRESENTED  AT 
CONFERENCES 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  represented  at  the  Thirteenth  Institute 
for  Education  by  Radio  on  May  3  -  6  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
who  served  on  a  panel  discussion  on  “Re¬ 
cordings  for  School  Use.”  Educational  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  Talking  Book  Education 
Project  were  exhibited  at  this  conference  and 
received  high  praise  for  their  content  and 
quality  of  recording. 

While  in  Columbus,  Dr.  Lowenfeld  also 
represented  the  Foundation  at  the  Conference 
on  the  Use  of  Radio  for  Young  People,  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  meeting  on  “Radio  and  Youth.” 

On  May  15-16,  Dr.  Lowenfeld  attended 
the  Michigan  Conference  on  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children  in  Grand  Rapids 
where  he  served  as  consultant  for  the  Braille 
Section. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  on  June  18. 
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TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

In  view  of  difficulties  created  by  priorities 
on  materials  used  in  the  making  of  Talking 
Book  machines,  many  of  our  friends  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  less  the  supply  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  may  prove  inadequate  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Foundation  has  recently  received  permission 
to  continue  the  manufacture  of  Talking  Book 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  individual  blind 
for  the  next  two  years. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PERIODICALS 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Pe¬ 
riodicals  of  Special  Interest  to  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Foundation.  Since  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  on 
periodicals  for  the  blind  published  in  other 
countries,  this  edition  of  the  Directory  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  publications  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  Magazines  have  been  listed 
with  pertinent  information  as  to  publisher, 
editor,  frequency  of  publication,  price,  etc. 
This  twenty  page  pamphlet  sells  for  25  cents 
a  copy  directly  from  the  Foundation. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

Attention  is  called  to  the  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Shelby  M.  Harrison  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  May 
10  to  1 6,  entitled  “Attacking  on  Social  Work’s 
Three  Fronts.”  Declaring  that  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  crossroads  in  history  and  that  the 
demand  on  all  sides  is  for  those  who  would 
tackle  a  hard  and  complex  world  of  needs, 
Mr.  Harrison,  General  Director  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation,  calls  upon  social  work¬ 
ers  to  bring  their  experience  to  bear  on  the 
problems  created  on  three  fronts.  What  these 
fronts  are  he  states  clearly  and  at  some  length. 
The  address,  as  a  thirty-page  pamphlet,  may 
be  had  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price  fifteen  cents. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

A  new  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  and  Training 
Centre  was  opened  at  Wynberg,  South  Africa, 
in  February.  A  number  of  blinded  men  are 
in  residence,  including  South  African,  Im¬ 
perial,  and  Anzac  men.  While  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  repatriation  and  are  recovering  their 
health,  they  will  learn  to  be  blind.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  this  Training  Centre  in  South  Africa 
marks  another  difference  between  the  last 
war  and  this  one,  illustrating  the  far  reach  of 
the  battle  lines. 

In  the  last  war,  St.  Dunstan’s  was  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park.  In  this  war,  the  wounded  of  the 
Allies  are  treated  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  armies  operate,  and  St.  Dunstan’s 
brings  its  service  to  the  base  areas.  There  may 
be  further  developments  in  India  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Whether 
directly,  as  in  Britain  and  South  Africa,  or 
indirectly  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  St. 
Dunstan’s  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  all 
His  Majesty’s  Governments. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  summer  courses  for  colored  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  which  have  been 
offered  for  the  past  three  years,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  summer.  However,  in  order  that 
these  may  be  offered  on  the  graduate  level 
and  carry  full  credit  towards  an  M.S.  degree 
in  education,  they  are  being  transferred  from 
West  Virginia  State  College  to  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute.  The  instructors  this  year  will  be  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion;  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Elementary 
Supervisor  and  Guidance  Director,  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  Moore, 
teacher,  Public  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Grand  Rapids;  and  Mrs. 
Genevieve  C.  Whitehead,  Principal,  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Hampton, 
Virginia. 

The  current  session  will  extend  from  June 
24  through  July  31. 
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The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  to  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York: 

Important  notice  to  all  contractors 
and  subcontractors : 

1.  Effective  at  once  you  are  requested  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  following  instructions: 

a.  You  will  refrain  from  publication  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  of  Army  equipment  which 
have  not  been  released  by  the  War  Department. 

b.  You  will  refrain  from  referring  in  adver¬ 
tising,  which  gives  the  location  of  a  plant,  to 
specific  products  being  manufactured  in  that 
plant. 

c.  You  will  refrain  from  publication  of  the 
names  of  subcontractors  or  accessory  manufac¬ 
turers  to  a  prime  contractor. 

d.  You  will  release  no  production  figures  nor 
figures  indicating  total  number  of  employees, 
backlog  of  orders,  or  area  of  land  occupied. 

e.  You  will  not  permit  the  making  of  aerial 
photographs  of  plants. 

f.  You  will  observe  these  restrictions  in  your 
radio  programs,  other  publicity,  including  finan¬ 
cial  statements  and  reports,  and  public  discussion. 

g.  You  will  give  no  information,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  which  is  contrary  to  this  policy. 

2.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  im¬ 
portance  and  your  co-operation  is  requested. 

We  urge  that  all  shops  follow  these  directions 
and  refrain  from  publicity  or  advertising  per¬ 
taining  to  government  contracts. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  accurate  over-all 
picture  of  all  industries,  the  War  Production 
Board  has  decided  to  adopt,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  uniform  procedure  within  their  own 
organization.  Reporting  Form  PD166  (used 
in  the  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Plan)  is 
being  replaced  by  two  other  forms.  If  your 
annual  sales  are  under  $100,000  you  use  Form 
PD25X.  If  your  annual  sales  are  over  $100,- 


000  you  use  Form  PD25A.  When  you  re¬ 
port  the  requirements  on  which  you  need 
priorities  for  your  next  quarterly  period,  be 
sure  to  request  one  of  the  above  forms. 

A  new  manual  has  been  issued  containing 
suggested  merchandizing  ideas  for  dish 
towels,  potholders,  dishcloths,  turkish  towels, 
shower  curtains,  window  curtains,  powder- 
capes,  etc.  The  production  manual  on  Mail¬ 
ing  Bags  has  just  been  completed.  Copies  of 
these  manuals  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
this  office. 

Retracto  Iron  Cords,  one  of  the  articles  used 
in  the  Retail  Sales  Plan,  are  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued.  The  Retracto  Company  cannot 
supply  them  due  to  its  inability  to  secure 
materials. 

The  Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  advises  us  they  are 
using  the  fiber-board  boxes,  in  which  their 
pillowcase  material  is  received,  for  mop  ship¬ 
ments.  This  container  holds  72  mops  and  is 
banded  with  steel  strapping. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  advises  us  they  are 
using  wrapping  paper  on  government  brooms 
as  they  can  no  longer  secure  burlap  or  paper 
bags.  They  use  36”  brown  wrapping  paper 
cut  in  6' 10"  lengths.  The  dozen  brooms  are 
laid  on  the  paper  at  the  middle  of  the  length. 
First  one  end  and  then  the  other  is  brought 
across  over  the  brooms  and  wrapping  cord  is 
tied  around  the  paper.  This  cord  is  9  feet 
long.  The  long  end  of  the  cord  (left  after 
circling  the  brooms  on  the  outside  of  the 
paper)  is  taken  around  the  end  of  the  brooms 
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after  the  paper  is  folded  over  the  ends  of  the 
brooms  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wrapping 
any  package. 

Mop  yarns  may  be  secured  from  the  Jones 
Manufacturing  Company,  Humbolt,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  the  California  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Oakland,  California;  paper  broom  and  whisk 
covers  from  Becker  Sample  Card  Co.,  24-26 
West  4  Street,  New  York;  broom  handle 
covers  from  Hayward  Gilson,  S.  Posner  Sons, 
Metropolitan  and  Flushing  Avenues,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

If  any  workshops  purchase  mop  yarn  or 
other  materials  from  sources  of  supply  not 
listed  in  our  various  production  manuals,  we 
will  appreciate  it  if  they  will  send  us  the 
names  of  the  firms  so  that  we  can  inform 
other  shops  of  these  additional  sources. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

MOSCOW  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  Moscow 
there  is  a  library  of  nearly  14,000  braille 
volumes,  including  many  scientific  books.  In 
addition  to  a  great  deal  of  recent  fiction,  the 
library  also  contains  all  the  writings  of  such 
well-known  Russian  authors  as  Gorky,  Tol¬ 
stoi,  Pushkin  and  Gogol,  and  the  works  of 
Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

LESLIE  DANA  GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr. 
Carris  served  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  two  decades,  retiring  in 
1939.  He  has  served  formerly  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Council  and  he  has  also  been 
quite  closely  identified  with  the  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  public  health  and  social  welfare 
organizations. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Commissioner  of  Flealth  and  Welfare 
of  the  State  of  Maine  announces  that  two 
enactments  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1941 
permit  expansion  of  services  to  the  blind  in 
Maine.  This  program  is  in  the  formative 
stage  but  under  its  provisions  Mrs.  Emily  T. 
Murchie  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  as 
Supervisor  of  Services  to  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Murchie  comes  from  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Medical  School  and  Hospitals,  where 
she  has  served  for  the  past  five  years  as  medi¬ 
cal  social  worker  on  eye  service. 


CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS 

Mr.  William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
being  a  reserve  officer  (First  Lieutenant, 
F.A.),  has  been  called  to  active  duty  and  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  State 
Welfare  Department  “for  the  duration.”  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bartram  has  been  assigned  to  War  De¬ 
partment  Overhead,  and  is  stationed  for  the 
time  being  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  Richard  Blan¬ 
ton,  being  a  reserve  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  was  called  to  service  at  Fort 
Bragg  on  March  16. 


As  we  go  to  press,  plans  are  being  made  to 
conduct  a  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
in  Great  Falls.  The  summer  school  will  start 
on  June  15  and  continue  for  four  weeks.  It 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Cromeenes,  Chairman,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

Among  things  taught  will  be  braille,  type¬ 
writing,  and  handwork. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


VOLUNTEER  VISITORS 

Private  associations  planning  to  develop 
training  courses  for  volunteers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  program  of  Volunteer  Visitors 
for  the  Blind  which  has  been  initiated  in 
Detroit  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
Inc.,  and  which  is  reported  on  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Devereaux,  Supervisor  of  the  League’s  Social 
Service  Department : 

“As  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  Detroit  ( Outloo\. ,  De¬ 
cember,  1941:  “Detroit  Studies  Her  Blind 
Citizens”),  several  new  projects  have  been 
inaugurated.  The  newest  of  them  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Volunteer  Visitors  for  the  Blind, 
which  began  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
for  the  Handicapped  in  February,  1942.  This 
program,  designed  to  cover  one  of  the  large 
areas  of  unmet  needs  in  planning  with  the 
blind,  has  followed  a  larger  program  of 
Friendly  Visiting  for  Old  Age  Assistance  re¬ 
cipients  set  up  jointly  by  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid. 

“Because  contacts  with  the  blind  were  seen 
to  have  special  implications  not  handled 
easily  within  this  program  without  direct  pro¬ 
fessional  supervision  which  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  few  blind  clients  had  benefited  by  this 
service.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  volun¬ 
teers  was  clearly  seen  by  the  workers. 

“In  the  first  two  hundred  cases  covered  in 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 
study,  sixty-eight  instances  were  found  in 
which  there  was  a  more  or  less  definitely 
expressed  need  for  this  kind  of  service. 

“The  features  of  the  program  as  set  up  for 
the  first  group  of  eleven  volunteers  are  the 
selection  of  volunteers,  the  training  course, 


and  the  close  professional  supervision  in  con- 
trolled  assignment  of  cases  and  their  follow¬ 
up.  The  volunteers  were  recruited  by  a  lay 
person,  the  social  service  chairman  of  the 
League  for  the  Handicapped.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
all  who  came  to  the  orientation  meetings 
continued  their  work.  In  two  cases  illness 
interrupted  the  course  of  training  but,  in  both 
instances,  the  volunteers  will  return  to  their 
posts  when  able.  The  selection  was  made 
from  the  Junior  League,  which  is  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  agency,  the  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Office,  and  two  sorority  groups, 
having  as  their  service  projects  work  with  the 
blind.  The  supervisor  of  the  social  service 
department  talked  with  the  volunteers,  out¬ 
lining  the  aims  of  the  project  so  that  the 
objectives  of  the  service  were  understood 
before  the  training  period  began. 

“The  training  course  itself  consisted  of  four 
one-hour  periods  given  twice  a  week  for  two 
weeks,  culminating  in  case  presentation  by 
professional  staff  members  for  the  assignment 
session.  The  content  of  background  material 
given  was  focused  around  the  case-work 
approach  to  the  blind  as  individuals.  Medical 
implications  in  the  absence  of  sight  or  its  loss 
were  discussed  by  a  medical  social  worker  in 
order  to  add  to  the  understanding  of  the 
case-work  processes  and  to  avoid  a  too  tech¬ 
nical  presentation.  The  relationship  between 
the  volunteer  and  the  professional  worker 
was  explored  in  the  discussion  of  possibilities 
for  developing  a  relationship  between  volun¬ 
teer  and  client  as  it  might  grow  out  of  a 
simple  specific  request  for  service. 

“One  case  was  assigned  to  each  volunteer 
with  the  whole  group  present  in  order  to  give 
an  idea  as  to  the  possible  range  of  service. 
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Each  volunteer  then  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  her  particular  assignment  with  the 
professional  staff  member  best  acquainted 
with  the  situation. 

“As  the  course  was  being  set  up,  there  was 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
staff  for  a  method  of  supervision  which  would 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  volunteers’ 
understanding  and  yet  would  leave  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  volunteer  and  client  free  to 
develop  along  the  spontaneously  friendly  lines 
seen  to  be  the  greatest  value  in  this  type  of 
program.  This  concern  proved  to  be  short¬ 
lived,  for  the  group  voted  to  return  for  a 
seminar  session  after  their  first  calls  had  been 
made  in  order  to  follow  up  as  a  group  the 
general  problems  of  the  new  program. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
blind  who  indicated  a  need  for  volunteer 
service  at  the  time  of  their  interview  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  have  had  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  or  other  kinds  of 
relationships  which  have  removed  or  deferred 
the  need  for  volunteer  visiting.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  staff  is  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  highly  capable  group  of  volunteers 
wishing  to  participate  in  this  program,  new 
needs  are  being  uncovered,  waiting  only  for 
a  professional  worker  with  imagination  and 
a  willingness  to  delegate  to  the  friendly  visi¬ 
tor  a  certain  part  of  her  responsibility  with 
the  aim  of  giving  better  service  to  the  client.” 

MacEnnis  Moore 

DELTA  GAMMA  NEWS 

Determination  to  carry  out  plans  as  usual 
during  the  war  period  is  made  evident  in  the 
annual  reports  which  alumnae  chapters  of 
Delta  Gamma  have  recently  sent  in  to  their 
General  Committee  in  charge  of  their  aid  to 
the  blind.  Although  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  work  may  vary  from  previous  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  transportation  is  involved,  the 
hope  is  expressed  by  most  chapters  that  the 
work  will  continue. 
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A  few  of  the  reports  are  briefly  listed  here. 
New  York  alumnae  gave  two  Talking  Books 
to  The  New  York  Public  Library.  They  also 
have  volunteers  working  in  three  different 
eye  clinics.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Delta  Gam¬ 
mas  give  financial  aid  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  they  are  aiding  in 
forming  an  orthoptic  clinic.  In  Montreal, 
Quebec,  they  donate  to  a  fund  in  the  Family 
Welfare  organization  for  buying  glasses. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  alumnae  work  under  the 
advice  of  The  Canadian  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  They  take  over  a  district  to  solicit 
funds  each  year  for  the  blind  Tag  Day.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  alumnae  also  assist  in  the  sale  of 
blind  products,  taking  over  the  sales  one  day 
four  times  a  year  in  four  downtown  stores. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  alumnae  assist  a 
blind  girl  in  her  university  course.  Van¬ 
couver  alumnae  give  a  scholarship  to  a  blind 
student  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
They  also  sell  Blindcraft  goods  and  donate 
glasses  to  the  outpatient  department  of  Van¬ 
couver  general  hospital. 

Kansas  City  Delta  Gammas  provided  cleri¬ 
cal  work  for  the  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  brought  their  files  up  to  date. 
Personal  services  and  entertainment  for  the 
Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  alumnae. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  members  gave 
two  radios  through  the  recommendation  of 
Miss  Bland  of  the  State  Blind  Commission. 
They  also  assisted  a  girl  financially  so  that 
she  could  go  to  New  Jersey  for  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog. 

Sacramento,  California,  has  a  guide  and 
transportation  service  for  the  blind,  called 
“Know  Your  Sacramento,”  under  Miss  Mary 
Melvin,  chairman  of  Braille  Instruction  and 
Service  for  the  Blind  of  the  Red  Cross.  Delta 
Gammas  provided  transportation  for  six  tours 
and  several  concerts.  They  gave  a  party  to 
students  of  braille  upon  completion  of  their 
course. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1941 

AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Brooklyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  appointed  a 
blind  man  as  plant  superintendent.  Andrew 
Schmitt,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  experimental 
shop  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  some  years  and 
foreman  of  the  rubber  mat  department  since  1938, 
was  appointed  plant  superintendent  of  the  new 
Miller  Memorial  factory  building  of  the  Home  at 
ioco  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  its  opening  last 
year.  Mr.  Schmitt  received  his  training  at  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  under  its  executive 
training  plan  and  was  appointed  on  his  brilliant 
work  record.  The  Miller  Memorial  plant  is  a 
model  factory  building  with  a  plate  glass  front 
through  which  virtually  the  entire  operations  may 
be  seen  from  the  street.  Mr.  Schmitt  has  kept  this 
plant  in  such  shipshape  order  that  it  has  become  one 
of  the  show  places  of  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  promising  young  men  to  take 
training  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
recent  years  is  Mr.  Vincent  Bettica,  blind  foreman 
of  the  mop  shop  of  the  Home.  Mr.  Bettica  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  shop  this  winter  after  fin¬ 
ishing  training  in  the  broom  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ments.  He  will  be  given  an  opportunity  in  sales  and 
administrative  departments  later.  Mr.  Bettica  shows 
promise  of  becoming  a  very  able  worker  in  the 
field. 

Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind,  which  closed 
April  30  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  broke  a 
number  of  records  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Marks,  general  chairman.  For  the  first  time 
the  week  was  officially  opened  on  Monday  evening, 
April  26,  at  the  Paramount  Theater,  Brooklyn,  with 
the  calling  of  an  Honor  Roll  of  Brooklyn  blind  peo¬ 
ple  by  Brooklyn  borough  president,  John  Cashmore. 
Awards  of  War  Savings  Bonds  went  to  Mark  Shoe- 
smith,  blind  sculptor;  Eleanor  Habas,  partially 
sighted  employee  of  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines;  and  Leo  Sadowsky,  deaf-blind  radio  “Ham.” 
Honorable  mentions  went  to  Harry  Spar,  teacher  at 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Katherine  Donnelly,  machine  instructor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor;  and  Tom  Salick,  machine  shop 
worker  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  program  of  the  week 
included  a  series  of  amateur  boxing  bouts  put  on 
Friday  evening,  May  1,  at  the  Broadway  Arena, 
Brooklyn,  with  Lieut.  Jack  Dempsey  as  referee. 
This  sporting  event,  which  brought  in  considerable 
extra  funds,  was  organized  by  the  former  athlete, 
Homer  Baker,  now  an  employee  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

Jewish  Day,  April  28,  with  an  estimated  7,000  vis¬ 
itors,  had  the  largest  attendance  of  any  day  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  week’s 
attendance  is  attributed  to  the  intensive  publicity 
given  by  a  large  volunteer  committee  from  the  staffs 
of  the  three  sponsoring  agencies.  Roberta  Town¬ 
send,  associate  director  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  was  instrumental  in  getting  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  five  leading  Brooklyn  department  stores, 
and  George  Keane,  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  six  weeks  preceding,  secured  a  total  of 
122  radio  periods  of  one  to  twenty  minutes  on  most 
of  the  major  stations,  calling  attention  to  the  week. 
The  honor  roll  event  was  arranged  by  Gardner 
Wood  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  by  Marjorie  Sidney 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau. 

Due  to  increased  public  interest  and  operating 
economies,  proceeds  of  the  week  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  a  year  ago. 

California  School  for  the  Blind — The  School  an¬ 
nounces  that  after  eleven  years  of  devoted  service  in 
the  maintenance  department  of  the  school,  Mr. 
James  A.  Wellington  has  retired  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Personnel  Board.  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton’s  service  was  notable  for  his  ability  to  devise 
and  make  teaching  models  and  materials,  together 
with  his  unusual  insight  into  pupil  needs. 

The  making  of  teaching  aids  as  they  are  needed 
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and  in  accordance  with  the  practical  elements  of 
design  and  construction  is  surely  an  important  part 
of  a  school  program.  Among  the  larger  models 
made  by  Mr.  Wellington  were  a  ship  canal  with 
locks,  water  supply  reservoir,  roadways,  lighthouse, 
ships  and  landscape  features — all  working  with 
pumps  and  electric  motor;  a  large  scale  model  of 
the  solar  system;  models  showing  eclipses  and  phases 
of  the  moon;  and  an  exceptionally  useful  working 
model  of  the  school’s  stage.  Measuring  instruments, 
geometry  sets,  illustrative  devices — such  as  trusses, 
and  specially  prepared  globes  are  among  the  teach¬ 
ing  materials  with  which  Mr.  Wellington  has  en¬ 
riched  the  school. 

In  spare  time  Mr.  Wellington  helped  many  boys 
to  understand  and  use  the  fundamental  tools  to 
measure  and  fit  with  exactitude  and  to  plan  and 
carry  through  both  original  construction  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Another  way  in  which  both  boys  and  girls 
were  helped  and  taught  was  in  the  construction 
and  special  preparation  of  sets  of  games — chess, 
checkers,  and  other  sets. 

Chicago  Public  Library — Mr.  Edward  M.  Peter¬ 
son  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Bindery  Department  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  supervision  of  the  library’s  work  with  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Alex  Skrzypek  will  take  direct  charge  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  hereafter  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  in  his  name,  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind,  4544  Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Clovernoo\  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  ( Cin¬ 
cinnati ) — Clovernook  is  now  printing  seven  maga¬ 
zines  and  gets  out  over  7,000  copies  a  month.  Most 
of  them  are  given  to  the  blind  free.  The  blind  girls 
at  Clovernook  make  the  braille  plates,  proofread, 
collate,  fold,  and  stitch  the  magazines  on  power 
stitchers  and  then  put  them  in  the  envelopes  for 
mailing.  About  three  months  ago  a  new  large  room 
was  built  especially  for  the  magaine  work. 

Clovernook  is  one  of  four  printing  houses  that 
print  books  for  the  government.  The  girls  make 
the  braille  plates,  proofread,  collate,  and  sew  the 
books. 

Idaho:  Department  of  Public  Assistance — Hartley 
E.  Campbell,  Instructor  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Boise,  Idaho,  was  granted  edu¬ 
cational  leave  in  August,  1941,  to  pursue  specialized 
studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


and  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Campbell  expects  to 
return  to  his  former  position  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Since  he  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  receive  an 
appointment  as  instructor  to  the  adult  blind,  his 
work  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer.  His  return  is 
eagerly  awaited  by  those  he  so  efficiently  served. 
During  Mr.  Campbell’s  absence,  Miss  Uldine  Gartin 
has  been  serving  in  his  stead,  and  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  permanent  appointment  as  instructor  for 
the  adult  blind.  This  indicates  a  definite  expansion 
of  the  state  program  as  it  will  include  two  workers. 
Miss  Gartin  is  blind  herself  and  is  aided  in  her 
work  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,  “Chulla.” 

The  Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind  in¬ 
stalled  the  following  officers  in  January,  1942:  Uldine 
Gartin,  President;  Ralph  Branson,  Vice-President; 
Alberta  B.  Toner,  Recording  Secretary;  Helen  Bran¬ 
son,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Dan  Black,  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  Boise  chapter  of  the  Idaho  Society  of  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  January,  with  Leone  Black 
as  president.  Jesse  Anderson  of  Idaho  Falls  has  re¬ 
ported  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  an 
eastern  Idaho  chapter. 

Miss  Claudia  Winskey,  of  Coeur  d’  Alone,  was 
employed  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
WPA  in  October,  1941,  to  instruct  the  adult  blind 
of  that  district.  Miss  Winskey  is  blind  and  has  had 
considerable  previous  teaching  experience  in  other 
states. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  John  L.  Ryan, 
High  School  Principal  and  Boys’  Supervisor  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  resigned  recently  to  go  into  the  field  of  in¬ 
surance.  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Guidance  Director 
and  Elementary  Supervisor  of  the  Iowa  School,  has 
been  appointed  acting  principal  of  the  entire  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Miss  Abel  has 
been  on  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  staff  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Before  coming  to  the  Iowa 
School  she  taught  at  the  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Larson,  teacher  in  the  Industrial 
Department  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  will 
retire  June  1,  1942,  after  serving  as  an  instructor  in 
the  rug  weaving  department  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years. 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Com¬ 
mission  has  planned  to  hold  its  annual  summer 
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training  school  for  adults  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  beginning  June  8.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  materials,  the  Commission  has  decided 
the  summer  school  is  as  important  as  ever  for  those 
who  need  its  help.  Only  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  eligible,  and  each  person  is  limited 
to  attendance  at  three  sessions  of  the  school. 

The  Iowa  state-wide  WPA  braille  transcribing 
project,  sponsored  by  the  Commission,  was  closed 
April  i  in  line  with  the  redirection  of  WPA  efforts 
toward  defense  exclusively.  The  project  had  con¬ 
tinued  since  1938.  Only  blind  transcribers  had  been 
employed  on  the  project,  and  no  material  already 
available  in  braille  was  transcribed.  The  books  were 
placed  in  either  the  State  Traveling  Library  which 
circulates  braille  books  to  the  adult  blind  of  the 
state  or  in  the  library  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Kriegshaber  Memorial  Library  for  the  Blind  ( At¬ 
lanta ) — Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Denney,  Librarian,  is  taking 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  beginning  May  1,  after 
which  date  Mr.  J.  A.  Kelley  will  be  the  librarian  in 
charge. 

Massachusetts:  Division  of  the  Blind — Miss  Ida  E. 
Ridgeway  retired  from  active  duty  on  April  15, 
1942,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  of  Massachusetts.  She 
first  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1914,  and  during  these  years  has  given 
generously  of  her  time  and  energy  for  the  care  of 
blind  children.  Genuinely  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness,  Miss  Ridgeway  has  done  much  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  this  field.  Due  to  her  indefatigable  ef¬ 
forts,  effective  prevention  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  Massachusetts  through  the  medium  of  public  lec¬ 
tures  and  social  case  work.  Miss  Ridgeway  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  many  of  the  sight¬ 
saving  classes  now  in  existence  in  Massachusetts. 
Although  she  has  relinquished  her  active  duties  at 
the  Division,  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  continue  as  a 
representative  worker  in  the  field  for  the  blind.  The 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  also  reports  the 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Emma  Kingsley,  clerk  of  the 
sales  room,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  sale  of  home  products  of  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Kingsley  has  been  with  the  Division  for  the 
past  twenty-six  years. 

New  Mexico:  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — 
The  distributing  of  government-owned  Talking 
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Book  machines,  formerly  done  by  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  now  taken  care  of  by  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  Mexico  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  Sante  Fe. 

Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Welfare  ( Harris¬ 
burg ) — Miss  Jean  B.  Phillips  of  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  appointed  as  a  Regional  Supervisor 
to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  staff.  She  has  been 
Medical  Social  Worker  at  the  Germantown  Hos¬ 
pital;  Director  of  Social  Service  at  the  Muhlenberg 
Hospital,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey;  District  Adminis¬ 
trator,  New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion;  and,  more  lately,  Intake  Worker  and  Case 
Analyst  for  the  County  Welfare  Bureau,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Phillips  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Perhjns  Institution — The  Librarian  reports  that 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Institution  to  the 
United  States  arsenal,  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  their  defense  program.  A  re-enforced  concrete 
room  in  their  subway  is  practically  finished.  In  this, 
they  are  planning  to  deposit  the  books  and  articles 
of  greatest  value.  Plans  and  drills  for  the  transfer  of 
necessary  library  equipment  are  under  way.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  space  many  braille  books  were  taken 
from  storage  and  either  given  away  or  sold  for  old 
paper. 

In  order  to  save  paper  the  library  is  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  repeating  on  the  use  of  wrapping  paper. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Calvin 
Glover  is  president,  met  in  the  office  of  the  Society 
on  April  24.  Representatives  from  Columbus,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  and  Elyria  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Membership  in  the  Council 
consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  in  the  state.  Action  was  taken  on  the 
vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Bartram’s  resignation  from 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind;  die  Council 
voting  to  interview  the  authorities  who  will  appoint 
his  successor. 

A  tentative  program  on  work  for  the  blind  was 
mapped  out  for  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Columbus,  October  6  to  9  inclusive. 

The  Society  reports  with  regret  the  death  of  their 
salesman,  Mr.  Shavor,  whom  they  held  in  highest 
esteem. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  is  well  known  to  all 
of  our  readers  as  a  distinguished  leader  and 
educator  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

George  B.  Fryer  is  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  in  Shanghai. 

Harry  E.  Hayes  is  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Kansas  State  Depau- 
ment  of  Social  Welfare. 

O.  }.  Hill  is  Supervisor  of  Elementary  In¬ 
struction  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Mildred  Johnston  is  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Delta 
Gamma  and  is  on  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Nursery  School 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children. 

George  E.  Keane  is  Publicity  Director  of 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Maud  Read  is  Senior  Case  Supervisor, 


Sedgwick  County  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  is  head  of  the  Printing  De¬ 
partment,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Starks  Turner,  formerly  with 
the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Association  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  with  the  Pittsburgh  Urban 
League,  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Whitfield  is  Assistant  in 
Educational  Research  at  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Young  woman,  B.S.  from  Keuka  College, 
major  in  sociology  and  Christian  Leadership. 
Will  complete  year  of  graduate  work  at  Buf¬ 
falo  School  of  Social  Work  in  June.  Vaca¬ 
tions  has  worked  in  the  shop  of  the  Blind 
Work  Association,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  sew¬ 
ing  on  power  machine  and  by  hand,  crochet¬ 
ing,  knitting,  chair-caning,  weaving.  Wishes 
position  as  home  teacher  or  social  worker. 
Address  V.  T.,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature  ) 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 

Price  postpaid  $2.50 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date : 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 

radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 

speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE-AN  APPRECIATION 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 


John  F.  Bledsoe  has  retired.  That  is  the  stark 
fact  on  which  I  am  asked  to  comment  with 
appreciation.  How  to  write  an  appreciation 
that  does  not  sound  FLe  an  obituary  is  al¬ 
ways  a  task,  and  everyone  knows  that  Mr. 
Bledsoe  is  now,  as  he  has  always  been,  very 
much  alive.  Only  he  has  retired.  Being  a  lit¬ 
tle  perplexed  to  know  what  retirement  actu¬ 
ally  means,  we  turned  to  the  dictionary. 
There  we  found:  1.  “The  withdrawal  from 
circulation,”  but  that  applies  to  currency;  2. 
“The  act  of  retreating,”  and  that  certainly 
does  not  fit.  Turning  to  the  verb,  “to  retire,” 
we  discovered  that  it  means:  “To  put  out,” 
but  that  is  only  in  cricket;  “To  give  ground 
to  one’s  opponent,”  but  this  is  reserved  for 
fencing;  “To  separate  and  withdraw,”  which 
is  used  reflectively  and  is  rare.  Further  down 
we  found  “retiring”  and  this  seemed  more 
hopeful.  First  we  saw:  “Pertaining  to  one 
who  retires,  as  from  service.”  That  seems  to 
apply,  but,  no,  this  is  better:  “Unobtrusive, 
modest,  quiet,”  and  certainly  that  applies  to 
Mr.  Bledsoe,  whatever  one  may  think  about 


his  retirement.  But  there  is  even  more  to  this 
retired  and  retiring  person  than  modesty  and 
unobtrusiveness,  and  it  was  well  expressed 
in  a  newspaper  comment  which  read:  “After 
nearly  a  half-century  of  teaching  the  blind, 
John  Francis  Bledsoe,  the  gentle  white-haired 
Southerner,  who  brought  modern  pedagogy 
and  old-fashioned  graciousness  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  has  retired.” 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  the  youngest  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
and  Mary  Upson  Bledsoe.  He  was  born  on 
June  15,  1869,  at  his  parents’  farm,  Magnolia, 
near  Camp  Hill,  Alabama.  His  father  had 
been  formerly  president  of  the  Lafayette  Fe¬ 
male  College  and  resigned  that  office  in  order 
to  enter  an  active  ministry  with  a  country 
congregation  and,  also,  to  provide  his  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  simple  upbringing  on  a  farm. 
This  latter  undertaking  he  had  not  quite 
completed  when  he  died,  the  youngest  son 
being  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  During  the 
year  following  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe  worked  his  way  through  his  last  year  of 
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school  and  secured  a  teacher’s  certificate.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  taught  in  country 
schools,  thus  supporting  himself  and  others 
who  had  become  dependent  on  him  through 
another  death  in  the  family.  Then  with  the 
help  of  a  loan  from  a  friend  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  Howard  College  where  he 
received  the  A.B.  degree,  cum  laude,  in 
1892. 

Upon  graduation,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  was  recommended 
for  a  fellowship  at  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  This  cast  his  lot  in  the  field  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  at  that  college 
he  received  a  thorough  training  which  led 
to  the  award  of  the  Master’s  degree,  granted 
in  1894.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a  teaching 
position  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Talladega.  Here  he  remained  five  years, 
until  1898,  when  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Colored  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  1906  he  was  promoted  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  and  held  that  office  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  this  year. 

These  are  the  facts,  but  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  truly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Bledsoe,  to  know 
something  of  his  family.  On  July  11,  1899,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Leonard,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind.  She  died  in  January, 
1900.  For  several  years  he  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  in  1906  became  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Maryland  School.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  married  Mrs.  George  E.  Krebs  in 
April  of  that  year.  As  in  all  residential  schools, 
whether  for  the  seeing,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf, 
the  wife  of  the  head  plays  an  important  part, 
and  no  wife  has  ever  been  more  gracious  or 
taken  her  place  more  effectively  than  Mrs. 
Bledsoe.  She  gave  to  the  superintendent’s 
house  at  Overlea  a  graciousness  and  a  hos¬ 
pitality  characteristic  of  the  South  and  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  welcome  which  schools  for  the 
blind  have  developed  and  maintained. 


Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bledsoe.  Those  of  us  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  know  their  younger  son  best,  as  he  was 
a  teacher  for  a  few  years  in  the  Maryland 
School  and  attended  many  of  the  gatherings 
of  educators  of  the  blind.  Now  known  as 
Private  Charles  W.  Bledsoe,  U.  S.  Army,  he 
is  better  known  to  us  as  “Warren.”  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Princeton,  he  attended  the  Harvard 
Class  at  Perkins  and  qualified  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  being  outstanding  in  dra¬ 
matics  in  the  field  of  the  blind.  More  recently, 
however,  Warren  has  used  these  skills  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  which  have  led  to  distinction. 
Fie  may  be  “Private  Charles  W.  Bledsoe”  in 
the  army,  but  in  the  literary  world  he  is 
Warren  Bledsoe,  author  of  Fiddle  Longspay, 
his  first  novel,  published  last  summer.  An 
entertaining  description  of  life  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  gentry,  the  book  has  been  favorably 
received  by  critics  and  he  is  hailed  as  a  com¬ 
ing  writer.  Virginia,  the  second  child  and 
only  daughter,  is  now  Mrs.  Goffigon.  The 
oldest  child,  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  Jr.,  is  an 
aviator.  Employed  by  the  American  Airlines 
he  has  navigated  some  of  its  biggest  ships  on 
the  cross-continent  run.  Although  still  in 
their  employ,  his  flights  are  no  longer  to  be 
rated  as  “commercial.”  His  mother  has  told 
me  that  he  goes  on  long  trips.  Where?  No 
one  knows;  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
times,  but  wherever  he  is,  Francis  Bledsoe  is 
serving  his  country. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  the  family  is  not 
complete  without  an  account  of  Arthur  Hall. 
More  than  one  guest,  and  I  can  account  for 
one,  has  been  startled  while  sitting  at  the 
Bledsoe  dining  table  to  see  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
raise  her  hands  over  her  head,  gesticulate,  and 
make  queer  signs.  Looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  has  turned,  one  sees  the  large, 
round,  black  face  of  the  man  who  up  to  this 
time  has  been  serving  so  quietly  and  unob¬ 
trusively  that  he  had  hardly  been  noticed. 
Suddenly  this  intent  face  will  break  into  a 
broad  smile,  revealing  a  row  of  white  teeth, 
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and  Arthur,  after  rushing  out  to  the  pantry, 
will  return,  depositing  before  you  a  great 
serving  of  Mrs.  Bledsoe’s  unrivalled  raspberry 
ice  cream.  He  is  a  deaf-mute  who  came  over 
from  the  Colored  School  some  years  ago  to 
help  in  the  house  and  who  has  become  the 
major-domo  of  the  family,  acting  almost  like 
a  bodyguard  for  Mr.  Bledsoe.  I  am  told  that 
in  recent  years,  since  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  not 
been  driving,  that  Arthur  acts  as  chauffeur 
and  that  it  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  pair  go¬ 
ing  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore  with  Mr. 
Bledsoe  directing  Arthur  as  to  when  to  turn 
corners,  when  to  stop,  etc.,  by  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage.  Imagination  falters  when  one  thinks 
what  would  happen  if  an  argument  arose 
with  a  traffic  officer.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Arthur  is  going  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bledsoe  in  their  new  home  in  Baltimore 
for  we  know  that  they  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  by  this  faithful  servitor. 

Although  Mr.  Bledsoe  began  as  a  “deaf” 
man,  he  had  charge  of  both  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  the  Colored  Department  when  he 
went  to  the  Maryland  School.  Immediately 
he  began  to  broaden  his  background  in  order 
to  serve  those  without  sight  as  capably  as 
those  who  were  unable  to  hear.  About  that 
time  Mr.  Bledsoe  spent  many  days  here  at 
Perkins,  reading  in  our  special  library  and 
attending  courses  in  education  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Summer  School.  We  are  told  he  met  the 
requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  with  the 
exception  of  completing  his  thesis,  the  title 
of  which  was  “The  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  America.”  Work  on  the  thesis  apparently 
ceased  in  1906.  In  that  year  two  events  oc¬ 
curred  and  one  may  take  his  choice  as  to 
which  cost  him  the  privilege  of  being  called 
“Doctor.”  He  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  and  he  married  the 
present  Mrs.  Bledsoe. 

Turning  from  the  personal  account  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  the  professional  as¬ 
pects,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  enumerate, 
but  as  one  looks  over  the  twoscore  years  in 


which  he  has  served  as  an  educator,  there 
stand  out  three  great  achievements.  First, 
let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  when  Mr.  Bledsoe  became 
superintendent  in  1906.  It  .was  located  on 
North  Avenue  in  Baltimore,  a  great  monu¬ 
mental  structure,  typical  of  the  institutions 
of  that  time,  when  people  measured  their 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  by  the  size  of  the 
structures  in  which  they  housed  them.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  appalled 
by  the  massiveness  as  well  as  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  the  plant  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  superintend.  A  fortunate  event  at  the 
time  was  the  fact  that  the  building  obstructed 
a  thoroughfare  which  the  growing  city  re¬ 
quired.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  Mr. 
Bledsoe  had  the  inspiration  to  move  the 
school  into  the  country.  Looking  about  for 
a  suitable  site,  it  was  found  in  a  100-acre  farm 
north  of  the  village  of  Overlea,  on  the  re¬ 
mote  outskirts  of  Baltimore.  Ground  was 
broken  in  1909.  In  1911  the  buildings,  de¬ 
signed  by  a  noted  architect  of  that  time, 
were  completed  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  school  was  in  session. 

The  transition  from  city  to  country  was 
not  a  mere  transfer  in  location,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  form  of  housing  a  school. 
Instead  of  one  building  for  all  activities,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  felt  that  the  children  should  live  in 
small  groups  and,  accordingly,  on  each  side 
of  the  large  school  building  he  had  cottages 
erected  for  the  pupils  and  staff.  Those  of  us 
who  are  steeped  in  the  Perkins’  tradition  have 
been  brought  up  to  feel  that  the  cottage  plan 
originated  here.  Of  course,  this  is  like  many 
other  moot  questions,  almost  as  complex  as 
the  old  one:  “Which  came  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg?”  Perhaps  we  might  claim  that 
while  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  reading  for  his  thesis 
at  the  Perkins’  library,  he  may  have  learned 
that,  in  1876,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  set 
himself  against  the  congregate  plan  of  living, 
putting  the  girls  in  the  old  South  Boston  in¬ 
stitution  in  houses,  called  cottages.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  present  cottages  at  Perkins 
were  not  built  until  1913,  and  the  Baltimore 
cottages  were  opened  in  1911.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
used  to  twit  Dr.  Allen  about  his  cottages 
saying  that  he,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  had  the  only 
real  cottages,  because  those  at  Perkins  should 
scarcely  have  that  designation  as  they  more 
nearly  resembled  English  manor  houses,  both 
in  their  size  and  in  the  staff  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  The  cottages  at  the  Maryland 
School  are  cottages  in  type,  and  certainly  the 
family  spirit  which  they  are  able  to  carry  on, 
is,  beyond  question,  an  example  of  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  planner  of  the  new  school. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  school  was  the 
use  of  the  one  hundred  acres  in  a  practical 
way.  Large  areas  have  been  devoted  to  orch¬ 
ards,  and  the  Maryland  School  is  almost  as 
famous  for  its  apples  as  for  its  pupils.  The 
farmlands  yield  large  crops,  giving  the  pu¬ 
pils  the  benefit  of  fresh  vegetables  direct  from 
the  farm.  Now,  I  am  told,  the  farm  has 
reached  out  into  a  new  venture  of  raising  beef 
cattle,  and  from  time  to  time  the  school  is 
served  thick  cuts  of  Black  Angus  steak  com¬ 
ing  from  the  farm. 

Perhaps  the  second  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  the  scholastic  life  of 
his  pupils  has  been  the  arrangement  where¬ 
by  the  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  years 
go  to  the  city  high  school  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  su¬ 
perior  facilities  of  such  a  school,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  this  age  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  boys  and  girls  with  sight.  The 
purpose  of  this,  we  are  told,  is  “to  supply  a 
trial  flight  into  the  seeing  world  in  which 
they  will  find  themselves  as  graduates.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  plan  has  proved  successful  through 
the  years;  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
broadened  to  include  the  sending  of  stu¬ 
dents  unsuited  for  high  school  to  vocational 
schools  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Bledsoe’s  interest  in  his  pupils  did  not 
stop  with  the  end  of  their  schooling;  his 
third  great  achievement  was  the  opening  of 


the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
1908.  The  nucleus  for  this  workshop  was  a 
private  broom  shop  near  the  school  which 
employed  about  a  dozen  workers.  By  means 
of  a  state  appropriation  and  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  of  $100,000.00  raised  by  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe,  the  workshop  was  established  in  larger 
quarters.  This  project  has  continued  to  grow 
until  now  it  is  employing  over  one  hundred 
men  and  women  who  earn  from  $16  to  more 
than  $30  a  week.  Broom-making  and  chair- 
caning  are  still  carried  on,  but,  at  the  present 
time,  many  of  the  workers  are  engaged  in 
making  pillow  slips  for  the  army,  building 
up  a  business  of  over  $300,000.00  a  year.  Un¬ 
til  the  reorganization  of  the  program  for  the 
adult  blind  brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Social  Security  Aid,  the  Maryland 
Workshop  supervised  and  conducted  the 
work  for  the  adult  blind  throughout  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

While  writing  this  paper,  a  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Bledsoe  came  to  see  me,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  tell  me  any  little  bits  about 
his  association  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
He  replied,  “I  could  tell  you  something  that 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  print.”  “Ah!”  I  said, 
“This  is  getting  interesting.  Something  not 
fit  to  print  would  add  a  little  zest  to  this 
paper  which  is  getting  almost  fulsome.” 
Whereupon  he  told  me  how,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  when  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  favoring  braille  over  New  York  Point 
was  presented,  Mr.  Bledsoe  made  a  most 
vehement  speech  against  the  committee, 
advocating  most  strongly  the  New  York  Point 
type  and,  as  my  informant  told  me,  “went 
against  his  own  people,”  as  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  of  Maryland,  were 
both  on  the  committee.  The  vote,  however, 
was  cast  against  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  side.  At  a  later 
meeting  Mr.  Bledsoe  expressed  regret  at  the 
vehemence  of  his  remarks  and  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  Association.  Our  reading  on 
the  “battle  of  the  types”  persuades  us  that  it 
was  not  all  one-sided  and,  although  the  bearer 
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of  this  tale  about  Mr.  Bledsoe  may  have  been 
on  the  other  side,  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
Mr.  Bledsoe’s  stand  as  something  to  be  left 
out  of  the  record.  Indeed,  it  reveals  him  as 
he  is,  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  ready  to 
stand  for  them  and,  yet,  ready  to  accept  de¬ 
cisions  when  democratically  achieved  and 
always  gracious  enough  to  make  amends  if 
any  are  needed. 

The  incident  just  related  opens  up  another 
avenue  of  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  interests — his  con¬ 
stant  association  through  forty  or  more  years 
with  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  The  record  shows  that  through 
these  years  he  has  attended  all  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  served  faithfully  on  committees,  and  en¬ 
gaged  actively  in  debates.  In  1924  he  was 
honored  by  being  elected  president  of  the 
Association. 

Another  wider  field  of  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  has 
been  his  association  with  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  until  his  retirement  and  perhaps 
the  most  active  of  the  superintendents,  all  of 
whom  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Living  near  Washington,  he 
made  a  good  liaison  officer  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  When 
the  appropriation  which  maintains  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  was  in  question,  or  when  need 
arose  for  the  enlargement  of  that  grant,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  could  be  counted  upon  to  go  to 
Washington,  see  the  right  people,  and  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  money  was  being  used 
rightfully  and  was  needed.  In  this  same  way 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  has  been 
exceedingly  helpful  in  its  legislative  work. 


After  all  these  years  of  active  service,  John 
F.  Bledsoe  has  now  retired.  As  stated  in  the 
beginning,  we  have  always  been  intrigued 
by  what  retirement  means.  We  have  even 
given  a  little  thought  to  the  appropriate  “time 
to  retire.”  In  this  connection  there  springs  to 
our  mind’s  eye  that  alluring  advertisement 
of  a  well-known  tire  company.  Many  will  re¬ 
call  the  picture  of  the  drowsy  little  boy  in  his 
rompers,  bearing  a  big  tire  over  his  right 
shoulder  and  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  little 
candle  with  the  caption:  “Time  to  retire.” 
Recently,  The  New  Yorker  reproduced  that 
ad  with  an  appealing  picture  in  which  the 
tire  is  placed  aside,  the  candle  snuffed  out, 
and  the  little  boy  actually  in  bed,  asleep.  The 
war  has  given  that  little  fellow  a  chance  to 
retire  and  to  get  some  much  needed  rest,  for, 
to  our  knowledge,  he  has  been  yawning  sleep¬ 
ily  on  the  billboards  for  many,  many  years. 
According  to  a  newspaper  account  when  Mr. 
Bledsoe  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
after  retiring,  he  replied,  “I’m  tired,  first  we’ll 
just  rest  and  then  visit  the  children.”  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  like  the  little  boy,  may  need  a  chance 
to  rest  but  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before 
he  is  re-invigorated  and  anxious  to  come 
to  grips  with  problems  of  the  day.  When  that 
time  comes,  I  hope  the  little  boy  also  will  be 
able  to  wake  up  and,  if  so,  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Bledsoe  re-tire  the  old  Packard  and  go  to 
visit  the  children;  and  more  than  that,  may 
he  come  to  visit  all  of  us,  all  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  more  helpful  or  inspiring 
than  to  have  Mr.  Bledsoe  come  to  visit  us. 
Perkins,  here  and  now,  puts  in  its  bid  for  a 
week  or  two,  and,  when  you  come,  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe,  bring  Mrs.  Bledsoe  with  you. 
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The  blind  cannot  go  to  war,  but  they  can 
help  in  many  ways.  At  least  some  of  them 
can.  Unhappily  it  remains  true  in  Britain  that 
the  majority  of  the  blind  are  old  and  unem¬ 
ployed  and  poor.  I  suppose  it  is  true  of  all 
countries.  But  about  9,000  are  employed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  or  under  Home 
Workers’  Schemes,  and  they  are  busier  than 
ever  and  attack  their  work  with  more  zest 
than  hitherto  because  much  of  what  they  are 
making  helps  the  war  effort.  A  fender  for  a 
ship,  which  in  peacetime  might  have  taken  its 
humble  place  on  the  side  of  a  tug  in  Thames 
Estuary,  has  now  a  new  significance  when  a 
destroyer — perhaps  one  of  your  U.  S.  destroy¬ 
ers — noses  her  way  up  to  a  quayside  to  refuel 
or  to  land  some  airmen  of  the  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  who  have  been  shot  down  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  United 
States.  A  great  mat  made  of  the  heaviest  cane 
supports  an  antiaircraft  gun  which  shoots 
down  a  Heinkel  III  over  London.  In  peace 
the  hands  that  wove  the  cane  mat  would  have 
fashioned  a  laundry  basket.  Blinded  veterans 
of  the  World  War  make  large  mesh  nets  to 
camouflage  military  equipment  in  the  open 
instead  of  making  tennis  nets  for  West-End 
clubs. 

In  the  munition  factory,  too,  the  blinded 
ex-soldier  is  doing  his  bit  side  by  side,  and 
with  comparable  proficiency,  with  the  sighted 
person.  This  contribution  to  the  war  effort — 
the  entry  of  the  blinded  person  into  the  factory 
— is,  in  reality,  an  interesting  extension  of 
suitable  occupations  for  the  sightless  which 
is  the  outcome  of  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  war.  Its  promotion  and  develop¬ 


ment  thus  far  have  produced  very  encourag-  * 
ing  results,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  plans 
have  been  formulated  for  establishing  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  blinded  in  industry  in  peacetimes 
to  follow,  as  well  as  being  a  wartime  measure. 
We  feel  we  are  breaking  new  ground  in  find¬ 
ing  a  place  for  the  blind  in  the  factory  and 
the  workshop.  There  are  cases  on  record  where 
blinded  men  have  successfully  operated  auto¬ 
matic  or  semi-automatic  machines,  such  as 
used  for  drilling,  fitting,  etc.,  with  great  dex¬ 
terity.  Could  not  these  instances  be  multiplied 
and  facilities  be  given  for  the  blind  man  to 
prove  himself? 

To  this  end  St.  Dunstan’s  earlier  in  the  war 
created  a  Research  Advisory  Committee 
which  was  warmly  approved  by  the  Minister 
for  Labour.  He  directed  the  appropriate  de¬ 
partment  of  his  Ministry  to  watch  its 
progress. 

Facilities  for  investigation  and  experiment 
in  the  factory  were  readily  afforded  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  experts  with  the  result  that  to-day  about 
eighty  blinded  ex-servicemen — of  the  Great 
War  as  well  as  of  this  war — have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  working  personnel  of  a  number 
of  factories  engaged  on  war  production  up 
and  down  the  country.  They,  it  is  gratifying 
to  report,  have  proved  themselves  extremely 
adaptable  and  reliable  in  their  respective  jobs, 
which  include  such  work  as  operating  a  triple¬ 
drum  sander,  a  light  power  press,  handmak¬ 
ing  wire  splinter  netting,  assembling  base 
parts  of  rifle  butts,  bolting  and  deburring, 
wiring  up  parts  for  plating,  working  nibbling 
machines,  as  well  as  acting  as  porters,  store 
keepers,  checkers,  etc.  Not  a  single  failure  has 
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so  far  been  reported  to  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Colonel  J.  J.  Llewellyn,  Minister  for  Air¬ 
craft  Production,  very  aptly  illustrated  the 
work  in  a  recent  address,  welcoming  the 
scheme,  when  he  said:  “Many  a  pilot,  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  know  it,  had  flown  an 
aeroplane  a  large  part  of  which  had  been 
passed  by  a  blind  man  as  fit  for  flying.”  This 
is  literally  true  for  some  St.  Dunstaners  are 
employed  in  a  well-known  aircraft  factory  in 
the  responsible  task  of  passing  through  their 
final  stage  a  number  of  vital  parts  of  the 
aero-engine. 

War  has  ever  been  a  period  of  discovery, 
especially  in  the  scientific  and  technical  world. 
Never  before  perhaps  has  this  fact  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  this  war.  The  statement 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  and  status  of  the  blinded  ex- 
servicemen.  The  Great  War  witnessed  the 
founding  of  St.  Dunstan’s  as  an  organization 
for  training  the  blinded  man  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  crafts;  this  war  marks  a  striking  epoch 
in  the  advancement  of  those  opportunities 
and  potentialities  for  the  use  of  the  blinded 
person  in  the  practical  and  skilled  depart¬ 
ments  of  industry — his  entry  in  the  workshop 
and  the  factory. 

To  embrace  these  opportunities  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  evolved  a  scheme 
for  equipping  the  shops  at  their  Training 
Centre  with  machinery  conducive  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  particular  aptitude  of  trainees 
towards  some  definite  phase  of  factory  work. 
Thus,  the  mechanically  minded  man  is  soon 
discovered.  He  receives  preliminary  training 
and  then  is  drafted  to  the  particular  job  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  This  may  not  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  during  wartime  when  every  ounce  of  man 
power  is  so  precious  and  necessary,  but  it  may 
be  otherwise  in  peacetime.  So  to  complete  the 
scheme  St.  Dunstan’s  has  devised  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  an  Industrial  Register  of  manufact¬ 
uring  firms  willing  to  employ  at  some  future 
date  either  a  blinded  man,  or  woman,  who 
is  suitably  trained  to  occupy  a  position  with 


them.  This  will  form  part  of  the  King’s  Roll 
— an  organization  regulated  and  controlled  at 
the  Ministry  for  Labour  by  a  departmental 
chief  officer,  which  functions  essentially  for 
peacetime  conditions. 

The  following  brief  instances  of  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  blinded  person  may  be  mentioned 
— they  will  evince  to  America  the  wide  field 
of  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
blind  “round”  machinist  has  made  hospital 
bed-socks  for  the  wounded  and  sick.  Over 
20,000  of  these  have  been  contracted  for. 
Others  engaged  in  basketry  are  making  pan¬ 
niers  for  use  by  Signallers  and  other  Corps, 
and  bottle  carriers  for  use  in  the  hospitals. 
Brushes  of  various  kinds  for  various  uses  and 
6,000  mattresses,  made  by  blind  workers,  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Forces. 

A  masseur,  a  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
bombed  out  of  his  practice  in  a  town  in  Kent, 
teaches  young  blinded  soldiers  of  this  war 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  beautiful 
Shropshire  Hills  where  St.  Dunstan’s  has 
moved  to  carry  on  its  healing  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  quieter  surroundings  than  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  South  Coast. 

In  a  West  Country  town  a  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  is  on  duty  through  the  night,  passing  air 
raid  precaution  messages  from  police  and 
fire  controller,  or  to  Military  Command  who 
have  been  called  in  to  help.  With  his  braille 
shorthand  machine  and  his  typewriter,  he  is 
as  efficient  as  any,  and  if  the  lights  go  out  he 
works  the  switchboard  better  than  the  sighted 
man  whom  he  has  replaced  and  who  has 
gone  to  another  front. 

At  St.  Dunstan’s  Headquarters  another 
telephone  operator  carries  on  after  an  air  raid 
which  involved  a  direct  hit  on  the  building 
and  crippled  his  telephone  booth.  He  has  only 
two  lines  instead  of  four,  a  temporary  board 
roof  protects  him  from  the  rain,  and  buckets 
catch  the  water  as  it  drips  on  to  his  damaged 
switchboard. 

Before  this  direct  hit  there  had  been  many 
near  misses.  I  experienced  one  of  these  and 
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wrote  a  note  of  my  sensations,  which  was 
published  in  the  Times.  Here  it  is  in  case  your 
readers  are  interested. 

I  happened  to  be  awake  and  was  standing  out¬ 
side  the  shelter,  having  a  cigarette.  Two  or  three 
bombs  dropped,  but  I  could  hear  by  the  noise 
they  made  coming  down  that  they  were  some 
distance  away.  Old  soldiers  will  remember  that 
when  we  heard  a  long-distance  shell,  after  a 
split  second  or  two  we  could  tell  whether  it 
was  coming  on  our  line  or  not.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  bombs — if  the  whistling  noise  re¬ 
mains  more  or  less  constant  you  can  be  sure  the 
bomb  is  at  any  rate  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away,  possibly  more.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bomb  is  really  dropping  on  to  you,  or  very  near 
to  you,  you  are  immediately  aware  that  the 
whistling  noise  is  getting  rapidly  louder.  These 
were  not  screaming  bombs — I  have  not  heard 
one  nearby — but  ordinary  high  explosive  bombs, 
which  make  a  whistling  rather  like  a  shell  ap¬ 
proaching  you,  and  a  little  like  the  swish  of  a 
rocket.  I  threw  away  my  cigarette  and  went  into 
the  shelter,  sitting  on  the  step  with  the  door 
open.  Then  I  heard  this  bomb  coming  down,  and 
immediately  recognized  that  it  was  coming 
near.  I  had  time  to  wake  my  wife  up,  tell  her  to 
put  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  which  is  a  good 
way  of  ensuring  that  the  mouth  is  open  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ears,  and  to  shut  the  door  of  the  shelter. 
If  you  really  hear  the  bomb,  as  I  did,  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  aeroplane  it  is  surprising  how 
long  it  takes  to  come  down.  I  think  a  bomb  falls 
at  from  150-250  m.p.h.  whereas  sound  travels  at 
about  700  m.p.h.  so  that  the  noise  comes  well  in 
advance  of  the  missile.  One  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
buildings  was  between  us  and  the  bomb,  so  that 
we  did  not  receive  the  direct  blast,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  shake  the  whole  shelter  and  fill  it 
with  dust.  Apart  from  this  we  had  no  other  ex¬ 
perience  except  that  of  anxiety,  followed  by  re¬ 
lief.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
we,  and  all  the  others  concerned,  are  less  ap¬ 
prehensive  now  than  we  were  before. 

A  number  of  St.  Dunstaners  have  had  nasty 
experiences,  part  of  their  houses  being  blown 
down,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  moment 
of  the  crash  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  indeed. 
All  the  world  is  admiring  London  for  the  way  it 
is  sticking  this  aerial  bombardment  and  I  cannot 
write  too  highly  of  the  hundreds  of  blinded 
soldiers  who  are  remaining  in  London  carrying 
on  with  their  daily  work  as  craftsmen,  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  and  masseurs,  etc. 


Executives  in  the  blind  world  plan  their 
war  work.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  British  Empire’s  Braille  producer, 
carries  on.  The  amalgamation  of  magazines 
to  cut  down  the  use  of  paper  is  one  problem; 
the  substitution  of  materials  that  cannot  now 
be  obtained  is  another;  the  care  of  the  blind 
workers,  a  third.  They  insist  upon  carrying 
on  in  London  in  spite  of  the  raids,  and  it  was 
only  after  eighteen  months  of  war  that  some 
part  of  the  production  was  moved  to  safer 
areas. 

The  welfare  of  the  civilian  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  of  scores  of  voluntary 
agencies  all  over  the  country.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  co-ordinating 
authority  and  a  plan  has  been  made  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Government  Departments 
concerned  to  see  that  every  civilian  man, 
woman,  or  child  blinded  in  an  air  raid  re¬ 
ceives  proper  re-education  and  training. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  nearly  3,000  veterans  of 
the  1914-1918  war,  has  been  charged  with  the 
same  duty  for  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
members  of  the  Merchant  Service  and  Fishing 
Fleets,  regular  police  and  fire  brigades,  air¬ 
raid  precaution  and  defence  services. 

Would  that  we  could  report  greater  success 
in  finding  new  outlets  for  the  activity  of  hun¬ 
dreds  if  not  thousands  of  our  blind  people. 
But  there  has  been  some  progress.  Even  before 
the  war,  workshops  for  the  blind  had  broken 
new  ground  and  the  old  crafts  of  brush-mak¬ 
ing  and  basket-making  were  giving  way  to 
the  manufacture  of  cabinet  work,  modern 
types  of  bedding,  and  upholstery.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  had  a  small 
but  notable  measure  of  success  in  placing  men 
in  tobacco  and  confectionery  kiosks,  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  confirmed  the  success  of  a 
number  of  blinded  soldiers  established  in 
small  retail  stores. 

I  have  recently  been  reviewing  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  blinded  veterans  of  the  Great 
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War,  so  as  to  guide  me  in  planning  occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  young  blinded  of  this  war.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  substantial  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  made,  not  only  in  small 
store-keeping,  but  in  massage,  telephone  op¬ 
erating,  and  poultry  farming. 

Individuals  here  and  there  have  made  good 
in  executive  jobs  in  commercial  houses,  some 
of  them  rising  to  high  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Every  post  of  this  kind  successfully  un¬ 
dertaken  and  held  down  multiplies  the 
chances  for  the  future,  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  can  render  no  better  service  than 
by  painstakingly  trying  to  place  suitable  in¬ 
dividuals,  whatever  the  trouble  and  whatever 
the  cost. 

Our  blind  world  has  grown  in  numbers,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  growth  is  real.  In  1923  the 
number  of  registered  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  was  36,518,  and  in  1940  it  was  74,418. 
The  repetition  in  statistics  of  the  words  “Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales”  may  excite  curiosity  abroad. 
Scotland  is  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
so  is  Northern  Ireland,  but  tradition  in  the 
former,  and  distance  in  the  latter  case,  leads 
to  their  statistics  being  kept  separately.  About 
one-tenth  should  be  added  to  statistics  for 
England  and  Wales  to  make  up  the  addition 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  the  Irish 
Province. 

The  advance  in  numbers  is  brought  about 
by  better  registration.  In  1926  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  granting  a  free  wireless  license 
to  every  registered  blind  person.  Our  Radio 
is  financed  by  a  license  system,  not  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  the  free  licenses  represent  a 
gift  of  ten  shillings  a  year  to  every  blind  per¬ 
son.  It  was  astounding  how  the  registration  of 
the  blind  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  when 
the  free  wireless  licenses  became  available. 

Blindness  amongst  the  young  has  fallen 
ever  since  ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born  was 
made  a  notifiable  disease.  No  child  in  Britain 
can  be  born  in  circumstances  which  threaten 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  without  the  midwife 


or  doctor  being  under  the  most  severe  penal¬ 
ties  for  failure  to  report  the  disease  promptly. 
So  startling  has  been  the  result  of  this  simple 
enactment  that  two  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  only 
twelve  cases  of  children  under  one  year  suffer¬ 
ing  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

In  1921-1922  the  public  money  spent  upon 
the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  was  ^14,671 ; 
in  1930-31  the  amount  was  ^778,339,  and  in 
I93^"39  ^  had  risen  to  ;£ 1,861,932.  Including 
pensions  for  the  war-blinded  and  for  the  civil 
blind,  which  are  paid  out  of  central  funds, 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  pounds 
a  year  is  now  being  spent  upon  the  blind  out 
of  public  funds,  and  between  one-half  and 
three-quarters  million  pounds  is  collected  and 
administered  by  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

The  last  ten  years  has  been  a  time  during 
which  progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches 
of  the  British  Blind  World.  Let  me  add  the 
ironical  suggestion  that  more  progress  will 
be  made  during  the  years  of  this  war  than  in 
a  decade  of  peace.  As  in  1914  the  problem  of 
the  war-blinded  dominates  our  field  of  vision. 
We  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  civil 
blind  who  look  to  us  for  help  are  not  for¬ 
gotten,  but  public  sentiment  and  our  own 
feelings  drive  us  inevitably  to  devote  our  best 
thought  and  renewed  energy  to  the  care  of 
the  victims  of  the  war.  This  is  one  of  those 
strange  incidences  which  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  human  affairs  proving  that  good  may 
come  out  of  evil.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  we 
have  got  to  face  the  tragedy  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds — perhaps  even  thousands — of  young 
men  and  women,  old  folk  and  children,  will 
be  blinded,  it  is  certain  that  the  vigour  and 
enterprise  and  freshness  they  will  bring  into 
the  blind  world  and  the  abundant  sympathy 
which  will  pour  out  to  help  them  will  blaze 
new  trails,  find  new  outlets  for  hand  and 
mind,  and  contribute  in  great  measure  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  those  who  come 
after  us. 
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An  effort  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  initiation,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  Restoration  of  Sight  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  programs  which  are  being  carried 
on  by  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  In  the  interest  of  clarity,  the  growth 
of  the  programs  will  be  described  chrono¬ 
logically.  For  conciseness  few  digressions  or 
personal  observations  will  be  injected. 

The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Act,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  April,  1937,  included  con¬ 
formance  with  Federal  requirements  for  the 
category  of  assistance  known  as  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind.  In  addition,  under  Section  8, 
which  described  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  the  following 
enabling  clause  was  inserted : 

The  State  Board  shall  initiate  or  co-operate 
with  other  agencies  in  developing  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  restoration  of 
eyesight,  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons,  and  may  create  a  department  for 
the  blind  within  the  State  Board.  .  .  . 

The  public  assistance  programs  commanded 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  state  welfare  agency,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent,  from  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board,  regarding  the 
determining  of  eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
applicants,  that  a  State  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  eye  examiners  would  be  needed. 
Eligibility  is  partially  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  the  applicants’  vision,  and  medical 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  properly  accept  or 
reject  applicants  on  this  basis  and  to  report 
on  eye  conditions.  A  series  of  conferences 
were  held  between  representatives  of  the 


Kansas  Medical  Society  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  at  which 
plans  for  selecting  a  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  eye  examiner  were  discussed. 
As  a  result  a  State  Supervising  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  from  a  list  of  qualified  doctors  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Kansas  Medical  Society  and 
assumed  office  August  1,  1937.  His  status  was 
that  of  a  part-time  employee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  with  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  his  office  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  It  became  his  responsibility  to  decide, 
on  the  basis  of  eye  examination  reports, 
whether  or  not  applicants  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind  are  eligible  for  this  type  of  assistance 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  degree  of  vision. 

Simultaneously,  a  graduate  nurse  with  four 
years  experience  in  social  case  work  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  full-time  basis  to  serve  as  Field 
Secretary  to  the  State  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Her  duties  were  to  include  the 
organizing  of  work  for  execution  by  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  and  making 
contacts  with  examining  ophthalmologists 
and  county  departments  of  social  welfare  to 
interpret  the  program  and  explain  procedures. 

Questionnaires  then  went  out  from  the 
office  of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society  to  the 
secretaries  of  all  county  medical  societies  in 
the  state,  requesting  the  names  of  medical 
doctors  in  the  respective  counties  who  limited 
their  practice  to  the  eye,  or  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat.  As  the  questionnaires  were  returned 
they  were  checked  against  the  lists  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the 
Board  of  Otolaryngology.  Notations  were 
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made  as  to  the  affiliation  of  the  individual 
doctors  with  these  groups,  and  the  question¬ 
naires  turned  over  to  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist.  He,  in  turn,  sent  questionnaires 
directly  to  the  doctors  whose  names  had  been 
reported,  asking  if  they  confined  their  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  eye,  or  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
and  whether  or  not  they  did  surgery.  Replies 
to  these  questions  were  received  over  the 
doctors’  signatures  and  were  placed  in  the  file 
of  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  Although 
the  securing  of  adequate  eye  examinations 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind  was  the  primary  interest 
at  this  point,  everyone  concerned  was  aware 
that  a  treatment  program  to  restore  eyesight, 
would  probably  follow  soon  since  enabling 
legislation  had  already  been  passed.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  consequently, 
wanted  as  much  information  as  he  could 
secure  regarding  the  individual  abilities  of 
the  doctors. 

A  tentative  panel  of  qualified  examiners 
was  set  up  about  the  middle  of  August,  1937, 
which  included  ninety-four  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine,  who  limited  their  practice  to  the  eye,  or 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  who  re¬ 
sided  and  were  duly  licensed  in  the  state  of 
Kansas.  Although  there  was  not  an  examiner 
designated  for  each  of  the  105  Kansas  counties 
there  was,  fortunately,  a  wide  geographic 
distribution  of  examiners. 

After  consulting  with  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Kansas 
Medical  Society,  and  corresponding  with  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  drew  up  a  plan  of  procedure  for 
conducting  eye  examinations  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board.  On 
August  24,  1937,  instructions  regarding  this 
procedure  were  sent  to  all  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  and  all  medical  doctors  in 
the  state.  It  was  felt  in  the  latter  instance  that 
the  medical  profession  in  general  should  be 
informed  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program 
since  it  has  definite  medical  implications  and 
their  co-operation  was  needed.  A  list  of  the 


ninety-four  approved  examiners  was  sent  to 
each  county  department  of  social  welfare  and 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kansas 
Medical  Society  for  September,  1937. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  for  the  securing  of 
eye  examinations  was  outlined  as  follows: 
When  an  application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is 
received  at  a  county  department  of  social 
welfare,  the  applicant’s  eligibility  from  all 
standpoints  other  than  the  extent  of  his  visual 
deficiency  is  determined  first.  If  he  is  found 
eligible  for  public  assistance  he  is  informed 
that  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
he  must  submit  to  an  eye  examination.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  a  completely  free  choice 
of  the  approved  examiners.  He  is  given  an 
authorization  form  signed  by  the  county 
director  to  be  presented  to  the  examiner. 
Following  the  examination,  the  examiner 
makes  a  notation  on  the  authorization  form 
indicating  that  he  has  examined  the  patient’s 
eyes  and  forwards  it  to  the  office  of  the  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  the  examiner’s  claim  for  the  examination 
fee.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  examination 
report  form  in  duplicate  which  bears  infor¬ 
mation  coming  out  of  a  rather  complete  oph- 
thalmological  examination  and  which  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  determines 
from  the  eye  examination  report  whether  the 
applicant’s  visual  handicap  is  pronounced 
enough  to  make  him  eligible  for  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category.  He  makes  a  written  entry 
on  both  copies  of  the  eye  examination  report 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  case  and 
forwards  one  copy  to  the  county  department 
of  social  welfare  which  referred  the  case,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  separate  form  certifying  that 
through  examination  the  applicant  has  been 
found  eligible  (or  ineligible)  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind. 

Re-examinations  for  applicants  applying 
two  or  more  times  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  or 
for  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  have 
undergone  a  change  of  eye  condition  are 
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handled  in  this  same  manner  except  that 
prior  authority  must  be  secured  from  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  before  referral 
for  the  re-examination  can  be  made. 

The  definition  of  blindness  used  by  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  in  determining 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  which  is  used  by  most  states. 
An  applicant  is  considered  eligible  for  Aid 
whose  visual  acuity  is  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or,  whose 
visual  acuity  is  more  than  20/200  but  who 
has  a  field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral 
field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an 
angular  distance  no  greater  than  twenty 
degrees. 

By  the  first  of  September,  1937,  eye  exami¬ 
nation  reports  began  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  the  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Large  numbers  were  received  daily, 
at  first,  but  the  number  gradually  decreased 
to  a  smaller  but  steady  inflow  as  the  visually 
handicapped  persons  previously  receiving 
public  assistance  were  placed  in  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  began  thinking  concretely  about  the  form 
a  restoration  of  sight  program  should  take, 
and  in  early  September  further  advice  was 
requested  from  the  group  of  officers  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society  which  had  given 
their  counsel  previously.  The  group  had 
offered  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  but  at  this 
point  they  expressed  the  feeling  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ophthalmologists  could  serve  better 
in  this  capacity.  A  Conservation  of  Eyesight 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Society,  composed 
of  ophthalmologists,  had  been  recently  organ¬ 
ized,  and  this  Committee  was  designated  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conservation  of 
Eyesight  Committee  was  held  September  18, 
I93 7,  with  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
attending  as  an  ex-officio  member.  The  pos¬ 


sible  development  of  a  restoration  of  sight 
program  was  discussed  but  no  definite  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached.  The  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  was  requested  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  information  regarding  blindness  in 
Kansas  from  his  eye  examination  reports  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Act  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  during  November,  1937,  its  organi¬ 
zation  was  undertaken  with  the  employing 
of  a  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Supervisor.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  and  his  Field 
Secretary  became  staff  members  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight 
Committee  the  term  of  office  for  the  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  was  later  lim¬ 
ited  to  eighteen  months. 

The  newly  created  Division  directed  its 
efforts  along  the  lines  already  started,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  restoration  of  sight 
program  as  the  first  objective.  It  was  legis¬ 
latively  empowered  to  function  also  in  the 
areas  of  preventing  blindness  and  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation,  but  restoration  of 
sight  activities  appeared  to  be  the  logical 
starting  point  because  the  figures  which  were 
becoming  available  showed  a  need  for  restora¬ 
tive  treatment  among  Aid  to  the  Blind  re¬ 
cipients.  In  addition,  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  any  program  for  the  blind  should  include 
facilities  for  correcting  or  minimizing  the 
physical  handicap,  and  such  service  should 
precede  efforts  to  assist  individuals  in  making 
adjustments  to  their  handicaps. 

On  April  14,  1938,  instructions  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program  were  sent  to  all  county 
departments  of  social  welfare  and  all  ap¬ 
proved  examining  ophthalmologists  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  following  description  of  this  program 
was  set  forth  in  the  instruction  and  the  plan 
outlined  has  been  followed  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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The  restoration  of  sight  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  restoration  of  vision 
among  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  service,  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  medical,  surgical,  and  nursing  care,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  drugs,  and  glasses  is  borne  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
county  departments  of  social  welfare  are  re¬ 
quired  only  to  furnish  transportation  for  the 
patient  to  and  from  the  ophthalmologist’s 
office  or  the  hospital. 

The  list  of  ophthalmologists  approved  for 
participation  in  this  program  of  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  list  of  approved  examiners 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  All  Kansas  hospitals 
approved  by  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  are  approved  for  the  extending  of  care 
to  patients  receiving  service  under  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program.  A  group  of  reputable 
optical  companies  have  been  accepted  for 
participation  in  the  extending  of  service  under 
the  program. 

Selection  of  individuals  for  whom  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  may  be  attempted  is  made  by 
the  State  Supervising  Ophthalmologist  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologists  following  examination  to 
determine  eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  In 
cases  where  it  appears  that  the  recipient’s 
vision  can  be  restored  or  preserved  through 
treatment,  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
communicates  with  the  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  advising  that  these  cases 
will  be  approved  for  treatment.  Approval  is 
also  frequently  given  when  the  comfort  of 
the  patient  is  all  that  can  be  achieved. 

The  county  director  or  home  visitor  in¬ 
forms  the  recipient  that  treatment  is  available 
for  him  and  urges  that  he  consult  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  on  the  approved  list.  The  ophthal¬ 
mologist  chosen  by  the  client  is  usually  the 
one  who  made  the  eye  examination,  but 
within  practical  limits  it  is  stressed  that  the 
client  has  a  free  choice  of  approved  ophthal¬ 
mologists.  Compulsion  is  avoided,  and  the 
final  decision  as  to  whether  treatment  will  be 


accepted  or  rejected  is  freely  made  by  the 
client.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  explain  the  eye  condition  and  the 
hoped-for  results  of  the  indicated  treatment 
to  the  prospective  patient  and  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  possibilities  for  success  or 
failure. 

A  set  of  forms  is  used,  beginning  with  a 
Treatment  Agreement  signed  by  the  patient 
and  ending  with  a  state  claim  voucher  on 
which  payments  are  made  for  treatment  ex¬ 
tended.  The  attending  ophthalmologist  is 
responsible  for  all  treatment  in  a  case,  in¬ 
cluding  the  services  of  co-operating  facilities 
such  as  hospitals,  laboratories,  optical  com¬ 
panies,  consulting  physicians,  etc.  When 
treatment  has  been  completed,  the  attending 
ophthalmologist  reports  the  progress  made 
and  need  for  future  attention  in  each  case  to 
the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist. 

A  schedule  of  allowable  services  and  the 
corresponding  fees  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  The  fees  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  fee 
usually  charged  by  ophthalmologists  for  sim¬ 
ilar  services  performed  in  their  own  practice. 
For  surgical  cases  the  fee  covers  pre-  and  post¬ 
operative  care  as  well  as  the  actual  surgery. 
In  surgical  cases  in  which  the  vision  can  be 
improved  by  glasses,  refraction  and  dispens¬ 
ing  of  glasses  is  included  in  the  surgical  fee, 
but  the  cost  of  the  glasses  is  not  included.  A 
special  day-rate  for  hospitalization  and  fees 
for  laboratory  tests,  X-ray  examination,  and 
consultation  service  were  arrived  at.  Medi¬ 
cines  prescribed  in  the  doctor’s  office  are  paid 
for  by  the  attending  ophthalmologist  and 
re-imbursement  made  by  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  early  part  of  May,  1938,  the 
State  Supervising  Ophthalmologist  supplied 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  office 
with  a  list  of  names  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  re¬ 
cipients  who  were  eligible  for  restoration  of 
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sight  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  attending  ophthalmologist’s 
recommendations  contained  on  the  eye  ex¬ 
amination  reports.  These  cases  represented  an 
accumulation  from  the  beginning  of  the  Aid 
program  but  were  readily  accessible  in  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist’s  file  of  poten¬ 
tial  treatment  cases.  The  Division  office  then 
sent  lists  of  these  eligible  cases  to  the  county 
departments  of  social  welfare  in  the  respective 
counties  in  which  the  clients  resided  so  that 
plans  for  treatment  could  be  initiated  for 
those  individuals  desiring  it.  By  the  middle 
of  May,  1938,  the  restoration  of  sight  program 
was  well  under  way  with  current  applicants 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind  receiving  treatment  as 
well  as  previous  recipients. 

An  analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program  made  toward  the  end 
of  1938  by  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
revealed  a  group  of  cases  needing  immediate 
treatment  which  were  ineligible  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  program.  The  group  included 
those  applicants  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  were 
found  through  an  eye  examination  to  have 
too  much  vision  to  come  within  the  definition 
of  blindness  but  who  had  eye  conditions 
which,  if  not  treated,  would  result  in  further 
loss  of  vision  and  in  some  cases  probably 
result  in  blindness.  The  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  recommended  the  inclusion  of  these 
cases  in  the  treatment  program  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  providing  this  service  would 
be  less  than  treatment  for  restoration  of  sight 
cases  since,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be 
administered  in  the  doctor’s  office  and  would 
not  involve  surgical  or  hospital  fees. 

The  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Committee 
expressed  approval  of  this  extension  of  the 
treatment  program  and  indicated  particular 
interest  in  glaucoma  patients  excluded  from 
the  restoration  of  sight  program  because  of 
ineligibility  (in  respect  to  degree  of  vision) 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

On  January  10,  1939,  the  State  Board  of 


Social  Welfare  approved  the  extension  of  the 
program  to  include  the  providing  of  needed 
eye  treatment  for  indigent  persons  having 
more  vision  than  allowable  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind.  The  extending  of  medical  care  to  this 
new  group  of  cases  was  called  the  prevention 
of  blindness  program.  It  was  decided  to  use 
the  same  forms  and  procedure  for  these  cases 
as  were  being  used  under  the  restoration  of 
sight  program.  It  thus  developed  that,  if  an 
applicant  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  found  upon 
eye  examination  to  be  in  need  of  treatment, 
such  care  can  be  given,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  regardless 
of  the  present  extent  of  the  applicant’s  vision. 
However,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  treatment 
under  the  prevention  of  blindness  program, 
the  applicant  must  be  accepted  for  some  type 
of  public  assistance,  which  in  these  instances 
is  other  than  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

When  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
finds  an  applicant  ineligible  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind  but  feels  that  treatment  is  indicated,  he 
notifies  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  applicant’s  ineligibility  for  Aid  in 
the  usual  manner  but  also  notifies  the  county 
that  treatment  is  available  under  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  program.  Subsequent  steps 
follow  the  restoration  of  sight  program  pro¬ 
cedure  except  that,  for  accounting  purposes, 
all  forms  bear  the  notation  “Prevention  of 
Blindness.” 

On  February  16,  1939,  individual  letters 
were  sent  to  county  departments  of  social 
welfare  on  approximately  fifty  cases  which 
had  become  eligible  for  treatment  with  the 
initiation  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  pro¬ 
gram.  This  represented  an  accumulation  of 
cases  obviously  in  need  of  treatment  which 
had  been  rejected  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  during 
the  preceding  months.  These  cases  were  the 
first  to  receive  treatment  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  continued  to  function  to  the 
present  time. 

Until  May,  1939,  the  restoration  of  sight 
and  prevention  of  blindness  programs  were 
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financed  from  administrative  funds  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind, 
an  organization  made  up  primarily  of  blind 
persons,  heartily  endorsed  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  1939  session  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature.  The  result  was  that 
the  legislature  earmarked  $75,000  of  sales-tax 
money  for  expenditure  annually  for  the 
restoration  of  sight,  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  The 
1941  legislature  earmarked  a  similar  amount 
for  these  purposes  to  be  spent  during  the  two 
succeeding  years.  The  legislature  in  1939  also 
removed  the  age  limitation  for  recipients  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  original  Social  Welfare 
Act  specified  that  an  applicant  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  of  assistance  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  older.  With  the  discarding  of  this  require¬ 
ment,  medical  care  under  the  restoration  of 
sight  and  prevention  of  blindness  programs 
automatically  became  available  to  individuals 
of  all  ages. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  program  in  September,  193 7,  until 
February  1,  1942,  eye  examinations  were 
secured  on  4,324  individuals;  429  of  this 
number  received  two  or  more  re-examina¬ 
tions;  1,093  of  these  cases  were  declared 
eligible  for  treatment  for  restoration  of  sight; 
721  persons  accepted  treatment,  151  of  whom 
were  under  treatment  on  February  1,  1942. 
Of  the  570  cases  in  which  treatment  had  been 
completed,  363  persons  achieved  restoration 
of  sight  in  varying  degrees  but  in  all  instances 
sufficient  to  remove  them  from  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  persons  had  not  yet  accepted 
treatment  for  various  reasons. 

During  the  period  from  the  initiation  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness  program  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1942,  576  cases  were  declared  eligible 
for  treatment.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
these  persons  accepted  treatment,  122  of 
whom  were  under  treatment  at  the  end  of 
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the  period.  One  hundred  and  eleven  persons 
had  not  yet  accepted  the  available  medical 
service. 

From  the  initiation  of  the  restoration  of 
sight  program  to  February  1,  1942,  $62,709.79 
had  been  spent  for  medical  eye  care.  Using 
the  average  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  in  Kansas 
as  a  basis,  it  can  be  estimated  that  a  saving  to 
the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,712  monthly  is  resulting  at  present 
from  the  fact  that  needed  medical  care  was 
provided  for  recipients  under  the  restoration 
of  sight  program.  Under  the  prevention  of 
blindness  program,  $19,013.36  was  spent  up 
to  February  1,  1942.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  465  persons 
treated  under  this  program  would  have  be¬ 
come  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients  if  medical 
care  had  not  been  provided. 

A  number  of  activities  are  carried  on  by 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  other 
than  actual  medical  care,  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  blindness  and  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  medical  programs. 

The  duties  of  the  staff  member  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  previously 
employed  as  Field  Secretary  to  the  Super¬ 
vising  Ophthalmologist,  have  been  altered  so 
that  she  functions  at  present  as  a  medical 
social  worker  with  more  than  half  her  time 
available  for  field  work.  With  follow-up  at¬ 
tention  on  treatment  cases  as  her  primary 
interest,  she  visits  the  county  departments  of 
social  welfare  throughout  the  state,  remaining 
in  each  county  for  an  indefinite  period  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
All  county  case  records  on  cases  approved  for 
treatment  are  studied,  and  conferences  held 
with  county  social  workers  responsible  for 
the  cases  in  question.  Case  by  case,  eye  con¬ 
ditions  and  their  implications  are  explained 
to  county  workers,  and  suggestions  made  for 
any  services  which  seem  indicated.  Reasons 
for  failure  of  clients  to  accept  available  treat¬ 
ment  are  determined,  and  interpretations  of 
what  treatment  involves  are  made  to  the 
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client.  Frequently  pertinent  information  is 
secured  regarding  treatment  cases  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  Division’s  case  records 
and  is  of  assistance  to  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  in  approving  additional  medical 
care. 

While  in  a  county  this  worker  confines  her 
entire  attention  to  problems  of  eye  health  and 
contributing  factors  and  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Before  leaving  the  county  she  pre¬ 
pares  written  recommendations  for  complet¬ 
ing  medical-social  treatment  plans  on  all  cases 
where  medical  eye  care  is  indicated.  For 
demonstration  purposes,  chiefly,  she  per¬ 
sonally  follows  through  on  ten  or  twelve 
cases. 

The  providing  of  adequate  personal  follow¬ 
up  service  on  medical-eye  problem  cases 
cannot  be  done  with  a  small  state  staff,  and 
the  medical  social  worker’s  chief  task  is  to 
educate  and  stimulate  the  county  social 
workers  to  the  end  that  this  very  important 
work  will  be  done.  While  in  a  community, 
however,  the  worker  also  makes  contacts 
with  school  officials,  health  agencies,  civic 
organizations,  and  community  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  and  co-ordinate  local 
efforts  designed  to  prevent  blindness  and 
conserve  sight. 

Other  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  and  con¬ 
serve  vision  are  carried  on  through  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  social  workers,  nurses, 


teachers;  through  co-ordination  of  activities 
of  various  agencies  whose  functions,  at  least 
in  part,  deal  with  eye  conservation;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sight-saving  classes  in  school 
systems,  the  working  out  of  individual  plans 
for  children  with  defective  vision  to  whom 
sight-saving  class  service  is  not  accessible; 
and  public  education  activities  designed  to 
advance  eye  health  and  safety  through  the 
general  dissemination  of  information.  Re¬ 
search  to  determine  the  causes  of  blindness  is 
also  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
telligent  direction  to  prevention  of  blindness 
activities. 

A  description  of  the  program  for  visually 
handicapped  persons  in  Kansas  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  given  prior  to  its  initiation  and 
during  various  stages  of  its  growth  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  These  organizations,  through  their  com¬ 
petent  staffs  have  done  much  to  stimulate  and 
give  direction  to  the  program’s  development. 

The  future  of  the  restoration  of  sight  and 
prevention  of  blindness  programs  can  be 
molded  by  the  needs  of  the  future.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  build  soundly  and  to 
meet  most  urgent  and  definitely  established 
needs  first.  An  extension  of  the  present  scope 
of  service  seems  inevitable  and  plans  are 
under  consideration  for  program  revision. 


BLIND  WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

IN  ENGLAND 


Blind  Welfare  &  Social  Security,  a  16-page 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  blind  welfare  policy  of  England  and 
Wales  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Social  In¬ 
surance  and  Allied  Services  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sir  William  Beveridge. 

The  Inter-Departmental  Committee  has 
been  constituted  to  revise  the  whole  of  the 
British  personal  social  services  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  the  war  a  general  consolida¬ 
tion  and  reorganization  of  welfare  agencies 
will  be  necessary.  The  report  of  this  Inter- 
Departmental  Comt'J  as  pointed  out  in 
The  New  Beacon,  wiii  profoundly  affect  the 
shape  and  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
social  service  built  up  in  England  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years. 

In  the  Memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Beveridge  Committee,  Mr.  Eagar  outlines  the 
existing  system  of  blind  welfare  in  England 
and  Wales  and  makes  certain  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  present  arrangements. 
.These  improvements,  Mr.  Eagar  explains, 
are  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary. 

The  complete  Memorandum  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June,  1942,  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon.  The  first  eighteen  of  its  thirty-three 
sections  are  a  statement  of  fact.  These  sections 
include:  The  origin  of  the  Memorandum;  In¬ 
surance  schemes;  Growth  of  blind  welfare; 
Character  of  existing  systems;  The  blind  in 
England  and  Wales;  Expenditure  on  blind 
welfare;  Organization — voluntary  and  offi¬ 


cial;  National  agencies;  Local  agencies;  The 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee;  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health;  Blind  welfare  and  social  se¬ 
curity;  Sources  of  financial  assistance;  Blind 
old  age  pensions;  Variations  in  domiciliary 
assistance;  Residence  and  chargeability; 
Schools;  Workshops  and  Home  Workers 
Schemes. 

Sections  19,  23,  and  24  are  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Section  20  covers  the  achievement  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  contains  the  following 
interesting  statement: 

The  great  achievement  of  the  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  has  been  to  bring  into  the  scope  of  blind 
welfare  every  blind  person  who  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  assistance.  That  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  Registration  of  the  Blind  provided  for  by 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  There  is  no 
similar  Register  of  any  other  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  system  of  blind  welfare  can  now  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  which  is  not  based  on 
it. 

The  Register  is  the  envy  of  blind  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  in  other  countries.  Great  Britain  is 
in  fact  the  only  country  where  the  total  number 
of  blind  persons  is  \nown  with  anything  li\e 
full  accuracy.  [The  italics  are  our  own.] 

Section  25  emphasizes  the  need  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  expense  of  blindness.  Sections  26 
to  33  recommend  important  changes. 

So  much  of  interest  attaches  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  “voluntary”  and  public  agencies  that 
we  quote  from  sections  23,  24,  and  31  which 
treat  of  this  subject: 

Section  23.  The  Role  of  Voluntary  Societies. 
To  voluntary  societies  are  due  not  only  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  all  work  for  the  blind,  but  its  extension 
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to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  persistent  energy 
of  voluntaryism  has  been  conspicuously  demon¬ 
strated  since  1920.  New  developments  in  that 
period  include  the  establishment  of  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  which  have  developed 
into  residential  nursery  schools  of  particular 
educational  interest;  the  foundation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  one  Secondary  school  for  blind 
girls,  Chorleywood  College,  and  the  development 
of  Worcester  College,  the  one  public  school  for 
blind  boys;  the  foundation  of  schools  for  retarded 
blind  children  and  mentally  defective  blind 
children,  and  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
epileptic  blind  children.  Important  research  work 
into  education  and  technical  problems  in  great 
variety  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
by  voluntary  agencies  and  at  the  cost  of  volun¬ 
tary  funds.  Voluntaryism  has  developed  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  B.  B.  C.  has  provided  the  blind  with  wireless 
sets  on  a  vast  scale.  The  problem  of  the  deaf- 
blind  has  been  investigated,  their  number  as¬ 
certained  and  work  on  their  particular  behalf 
initiated.  The  number  of  Homes  for  the  Blind 
has  been  substantially  increased.  The  re-training 
and  after-care  of  the  war-blinded  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  enterprise  in  the  last  war;  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the  wars  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis  and  has  been  extended 
solely  at  the  cost  of  voluntary  funds  in  the 
present  war  to  include  civilian  war-blinded  as 
well  as  ex-Service  men. 

This  enumeration  of  new  services  brings  out 
the  technical  character  of  much  work  for  the 
blind,  and  the  need  in  blind  welfare  for  some 
organization  with  wide  scope  able  to  finance 
new  undertakings  from  voluntary  funds. 

Voluntaryism,  too,  must  be  an  element  in  ef¬ 
fective  personal  service.  Many  blind  people  need 
friendship  and  personal  care  such  as  cannot  be 
rendered  by  any  official  however  competent  and 
kind-hearted.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  Local 
Authority  Committee  cannot  be  so  successful  in 
enrolling  this  kind  of  help  for  the  blind  as  a 
society  whose  whole  motive  is  voluntary.  One 
of  the  irreplaceable  values  of  voluntaryism  is 
indeed  its  ability  to  select  from  the  community 
at  large  the  people  who  have  time  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  themselves  devotedly  to  helping 
people  suffering  from  a  handicap  which  engages 
their  sympathy. 

Section  24.  The  Public-Voluntary  Partnership. 
It  is  evident  that  blind  welfare  cannot  revert  to 


the  partial  effectiveness  of  voluntaryism;  and 
that  under  purely  public  administration  it  might 
too  easily  become  sterotyped  and  static.  Neither 
voluntaryism  nor  public  administration  by  itself 
is  enough.  The  comprehensiveness  which  follows 
from  Local  Authority  responsibility  having  once 
been  established  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Local  Authorities  have  in  fact  accepted  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  generously  and  with  great  good  will. 
They  cannot,  however,  move  far  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  or  incur  expenditure  on  experi¬ 
ments.  Experimentation,  research,  pioneer  work, 
and  new  enterprise  generally  must  be  under¬ 
taken  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  needs  of  the 
blind  develop  with  the  changing  needs  of  the 
population  at  large.  New  inventions  are  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  new  compensations  for  blind¬ 
ness  within  reach.  The  search  for  new  devices 
and  new  methods  of  service  must  be  incessant. 
Blind  welfare,  as  we  now  understand  it,  must 
be  both  comprehensive  and  dynamic. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  form  local 
government  may  take  after  the  war  and  however 
the  burden  of  social  service  is  distributed  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  resources,  there  should 
be  everywhere  an  equitable  partnership  which 
allows  both  the  public  and  the  voluntary  ele¬ 
ment  to  play  their  essential  parts.  There  should 
in  fact  be  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  public 
authority  which  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
something  is  done  for  every  blind  person,  and 
also  a  wide  public  interest  which  shows  itself  in 
personal  service  and  voluntary  organization. 

Section  31.  Blind  Welfare  Associations.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  revive  the  spirit  of  voluntary¬ 
ism  where  it  has  been  officially  discouraged  or 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  all  important  to  formu¬ 
late  a  theory  of  public-voluntary  co-operation 
which,  while  it  preserves  the  dignity  and 
eventual  responsibility  of  the  Local  Authority, 
would  ensure  a  perpetuation  of  the  voluntary 
element.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  social 
service  should  lag  behind  industry  and  the 
State  in  devising  means  of  reconciling  interests 
which  are  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  di¬ 
vergent. 

Copies  of  this  Memorandum  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A  TASK  IN  INDIA 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.  McG. 


Authorities  in  India  and  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London,  have  asked  that  I  should  go  to  India 
to  start  two  training  centres  for  war-blinded 
men.  The  Editor  of  the  Outloo\  has  asked 
me  to  tell  its  readers  something  of  this  de¬ 
velopment;  and  this  I  do  with  pleasure. 

Founded  in  1915  for  the  training  and  after¬ 
care  of  the  war-blinded  men  of  the  British 
Empire,  St.  Dunstan’s  put  through  its  cheer¬ 
ful  halls  and  re-established  in  normal,  active 
life  almost  three  thousand  men  from  all  the 
armed  services  and  from  every  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Throughout  the 
years  dividing  these  two  world-wide  clashes 
of  arms  St.  Dunstan’s  continued  as  a  vigorous 
society,  helping  its  men  in  the  occasional  diffi¬ 
culties  they  encountered,  supplying  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  trades  and  marketing  their  finished 
wares,  caring  for  the  men  who  had  been  badly 
shattered  by  other  wounds  so  they  could  not 
work,  and  training  the  steady  score  or  so  of 
veterans  losing  their  sight  in  each  succeeding 
year  as  the  delayed  result  of  gas,  head  wounds, 
or  exposure  suffered  from  1914  to  1918.  When 
this  war  broke  out  in  1939,  there  were  still 
two  thousand  men  of  the  old  war  who  could 
always  look  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  for  warm  friendship,  and  for  expert 
help  whenever  they  needed  it. 

In  1938  the  British  Government,  regretfully 
realising  that  another  world  war  was  inevi¬ 
table,  asked  St.  Dunstan’s  blinded-soldier 
chairman,  Lt.  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.  P.,  to 
get  ready  to  train  a  further  large  group.  It 
requested  him  to  add  an  additional  depart¬ 
ment,  that  of  the  actual  eye  hospital  for  cases 
of  grave  eye  injury  likely  to  lead  to  total 


blindness.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made.  St.  Dunstan’s  was  at  this  time  com¬ 
pleting  a  beautiful  new  building  on  the 
sunny  Sussex  cliffs  near  Brighton.  Hospital 
wards  and  temporary  workshop  buildings 
were  added  on  the  roomy  grounds.  But  World 
War  II  did  not  follow  the  pattern  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  1914-1918  conflict  settled  down 
to  that  endless  trench  warfare  in  Belgium  and 
France,  where  great  armies  faced  each  other 
across  a  narrow  no  man’s  land,  hurling  shells, 
bombs,  bullets,  and  gas  at  each  other,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year.  Casualties 
flowed  in  heavy  numbers,  but  speedily  and 
efficiently,  across  the  English  Channel  to 
Britain.  Sadly,  there  were  two  or  three  new 
men  for  St.  Dunstan’s  every  day.  Fighting 
took  place,  too,  in  the  Dardanelles,  Iraq,  Pal¬ 
estine,  East  Africa,  and  across  the  oceans,  but 
casualties  from  these  distant  places  were  borne 
to  England  in  hospital  ships. 

St.  Dunstan’s  work  has  not  proved  so  easy 
in  this  war.  Luckily  the  number  of  totally 
blind  has,  so  far,  been  very  much  less,  and  we 
hope  that  victory  may  be  achieved  without  a 
return  to  the  figure  of  the  last  war.  But  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  existing  casualties  has  its  difficul¬ 
ties.  St.  Dunstan’s  itself  has  been  a  casualty  on 
several  occasions.  Administrative  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  has  been 
bombed  practically  out  of  existence;  and, 
when  France  fell,  the  fine  new  training  center 
and  hospital  at  Brighton  had  to  be  evacuated. 
It  was  too  close  to  the  Channel  and  to  Ger¬ 
man  air  bases.  Bombs  fell  close  around  it  and 
it  was  no  place  for  badly  disabled  men.  So 
St.  Dunstan’s  was  moved  to  quiet  hotels 
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and  pleasant  houses  in  the  West  Country. 

In  the  big  retreats  and  evacuations — Dun¬ 
kirk,  Greece,  and  Crete — large  numbers  of 
badly  wounded  men  could  not  be  taken  off, 
and  so  many  British  blind  are  in  enemy 
hands.  Fortunately,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Red  Cross,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  been  able  to 
start  training  classes  in  braille,  typing,  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  games  among  the  men  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camps.  Their  sighted  comrades 
are  delighted  to  help.  To  be  a  fit  prisoner  of 
war  is  a  pretty  miserable  business,  but  to  be 
blinded,  without  physical  or  mental  activities 
to  fill  the  monotonous  days  of  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing,  is  completely  soul-destroying;  and  so  St. 
Dunstan’s  is  thankful  it  has  been  able  to 

t 

achieve  satisfactory  contact  with  these  men. 

Men  blinded  in  distant  theatres  present  an¬ 
other  problem.  Shipping  is  in  short  supply, 
hospital  ships  are  open  to  attack  by  the  enemy, 
the  Mediterranean  is  unsafe  for  the  passage 
of  wounded  men.  All  this  involves  great  de¬ 
lays  in  bringing  the  men  back  to  Britain; 
and  in  Britain,  when  reached,  there  are  fac¬ 
tors  of  food  rations  and  of  enemy  air  blitzs 
to  be  considered.  To  meet  this  situation  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  set  up  an  advanced  training 
centre  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  an¬ 
other  is  to  be  got  ready  in  India.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  war-blinded  men  are  to  be 
kept  out  there  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
only  that  there  shall  be  places  where  their 
training  can  be  begun  and  they  be  kept  busy 
and  happy  until  it  is  reasonably  safe  and  con¬ 
venient  to  get  them  back  to  their  homes  in 
Britain  or  the  Dominions.  Incidentally,  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  sent  a  warm  invitation  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  make  use  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  training  centres  in  Britain  and  else¬ 
where  for  American  boys  who  may  be  blinded 
and  not  be  able  immediately  to  get  back 
home. 

In  the  St.  Dunstan’s  method  of  training,  it 
is  found  invaluable  if  the  newly  blinded  man 
can  begin  tackling  his  new  problems  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  after  he  is  wounded.  Al¬ 


low  him  to  have  weeks  or  months  of  idleness 
in  hospital  or  convalescing  at  home,  and  he 
will  be  a  much  harder  man  to  train.  In  many 
cases  he  will  never  be  as  good  a  man  as  he 
would  have  been  had  his  training  begun 
while  he  was  still  a  hospital  patient.  He  will 
probably  have  acquired  the  wrong  psycholog¬ 
ical  outlook;  he  may  have  been  spoilt  by  the 
overattention  and  the  lugubrious  wet-eyed 
sympathy  from  friends  and  relatives  who 
think  their  soldier  boy  must  in  future  be  a 
helpless,  doleful  cripple  and  not  a  man.  So 
these  advanced  bases  are  to  get  the  newly 
blinded  fighting  man  on  to  the  active,  posi¬ 
tive,  happy  road  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
save  his  spirit  from  the  destruction  wrought 
by  early  idleness. 

India  has  given  a  magnificent  army  of  a 
million  volunteers  to  help  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  These  fine  warriors,  Pathans,  Rajputs, 
Gurkhas,  bearded  Singhs,  Punjabis,  and  Mah- 
rattis  have  toiled  and  sweated,  have  suffered 
wounds  and  death  in  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea, 
Somaliland,  and  Malaya.  Early  in  the  war 
St.  Dunstan’s  made  a  promise  to  India — that 
as  soon  as  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
war-blinded  Indian  soldiers,  St.  Dunstan’s 
would  start  a  training  centre  for  them  in  In¬ 
dia.  That  time  has  now  come.  It  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  take  the  Indians  to  Britain  for  train¬ 
ing.  Climate,  food,  customs,  and  their  nat¬ 
ural  longing  for  their  own  land  and  people 
make  it  out  of  the  question.  In  the  last  war 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  get  the  Indians 
together  to  train  them;  and  so  St.  Dunstan’s 
turned  over  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
the  Indian  Army  which  undertook  to  pay 
a  monthly  special  allowance  in  addition  to 
the  war  pension  for  total  blindness,  and  these 
allowances  are  still  being  paid. 

The  training  of  disabled  men  discharged 
from  the  Indian  Army  has  made  big  strides 
since  then,  and  thus  St.  Dunstan’s  provision 
for  the  blinded  men  is  a  logical  development 
of  that  policy. 

A  St.  Dunstan’s  committee  was  formed  in 
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India  in  1940  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudalia,  K.  C. 
S.  I.,  with  Mrs.  T.  S.  Pillay,  M.  A.,  an  able 
Indian  lady,  as  its  honorary  secretary  and  this 
committee  has  done  magnificent  work. 

Probably  the  training  centre  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  north  of  India,  possibly  in  some 
of  the  lower  hills  of  the  Himalayan  system. 
This  would  be  near  the  areas  from  which  the 
bulk  of  India’s  fighting  men  come  and  would 
be  away  from  likelihood  of  Japanese  attack. 

The  form  of  training  will  depend  on  the 
number  and  type  of  men  blinded  and  their 
individual  capacities  and  wishes.  Note  will 
also  be  taken  of  occupations  which  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  satisfactory  blind  employ¬ 
ments  in  India.  In  the  existing  civilian  schools 
the  Indian  blind  have  shown  themselves  adept 
at  handicrafts  of  various  kinds,  Indian  music, 
and  academic  work.  Telephone  operating, 
massage,  and  vegetable  growing  might  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  some  might  be  trained  to  take 
executive  posts  in  the  growing  work  for  the 


huge  body  of  civilian  blind.  However,  what¬ 
ever  form  the  training  takes,  the  object  will 
be  to  give  the  best  that  can  be  given  to  these 
men  of  India  who  have  sacrificed  their  sight 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  and,  to 
that  end,  to  draw  upon  the  best  in  experience 
and  existing  knowledge. 

To  help  in  this  work  the  British  War  Re¬ 
lief  Society  in  New  York  has  generously  as¬ 
sembled  a  quantity  of  essential  equipment — 
typewriters,  braille  writers,  braille  watches, 
braille  books,  special  games,  braille  paper, 
Talking  Book  machines,  records,  and  so  on. 
For  the  help  that  the  Society,  and  also  a 
number  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  given  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  this  matter,  I  am  most  grateful. 

Such  is  the  broad  outline  of  plans  for  the 
war-blinded  of  India.  Some  day  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  send  you  a  satisfactory  account 
of  success  achieved.  In  the  meantime  your 
help  in  good  wishes  and  practical  equipment 
is  giving  us  a  good  start. 


ROCHESTER  ORTHOPTIC  CENTER 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
gives  the  following  brief  report  on  an  orthop¬ 
tic  center  which  was  opened  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  June  1,  1942,  to  receive  patients 
of  all  ages. 

This  project  received  its  first  impetus  in 
Rochester  through  the  local  Chapter  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  which  has  been 
interested  in  orthoptic  care  for  preschool 
children  over  a  period  of  years.  The  Frater¬ 
nity  had  previously  given  some  support  to 
such  a  project  which,  however,  had  not  been 
successful.  Consequently  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 


Blind  for  aid  in  organizing  an  orthoptic  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  matter  was  then  discussed  with  the 
ophthalmological  section  of  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society  for  their  reaction 
which  was  favorable.  Among  the  health  and 
social  agencies  with  which  the  plan  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  re¬ 
sponded  at  once  by  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sheltering  such  a  center  and  training 
a  member  of  its  staff  as  orthoptic  techni¬ 
cian.  The  local  Association  for  the  Blind 
graciously  offered  space  for  housing  the 
center  but,  on  further  consideration,  it  was 
thought  that  this  type  of  case  should  not  be 
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so  closely  connected  with  an  organization 
for  the  blind.  The  Board  of  Education  like¬ 
wise  offered  housing  which  was  accepted. 
While  none  of  the  organizations  felt  that  they 
could  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of 
such  a  project,  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County 
suggested  that,  if  proof  of  need  could  be 
demonstrated,  the  Community  Chest  might 
give  some  assistance. 

Plans  were  finally  culminated  with  the 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  agreeing  to  finance 
the  training  of  an  orthoptic  technician,  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  agreeing  to  loan 
an  orthoptic  technician  from  this  staff  for  a 
six  months  operating  period  and  the  Board  of 
Education  providing  space  for  the  Center. 
A  committee  then  set  about  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  for  an  eighteen  months  demonstra¬ 
tion  period  pending  partial  support  from  the 
Community  Chest. 

When  the  budget  seemed  forthcoming  the 
Prevention  Service  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  submitted  plans,  policies  and 
procedures  to  the  committee  representing 
health  and  social  interests,  of  which  the  Eye 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  of  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County  assumed  local  leadership. 
After  due  consultation  and  revision  the  final 
adoption  of  plans,  policies  and  procedures 
took  place  following  which  the  Center  opened 
on  June  ist,  1942.  A  sub-committee  on  medi¬ 
cal  and  technical  service  was  appointed. 

The  Orthoptic  Center  is  now  located  in  a 
modern  public  school  building  facing  the 
campus  of  Rochester  University.  It  is  easily 
accessible  to  transportation  lines;  the  room 
is  large,  well  lighted,  and  attractive  with  good 
technical  equipment.  A  group  of  ophthalmo¬ 
logists  render  rotating  service.  The  orthoptic 


technician  is  in  charge  of  the  Center  and  is 
assisted  by  a  part  time  clerical  worker.  The 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  renders  volunteer 
service  with  members  acting  as  registrars  and 
hostesses. 

Cases  needing  orthoptic  training  may  be 
referred  from  any  source  or  may  apply  in 
person.  The  admission  of  a  case  depends 
upon  the  attending  physician.  When  re¬ 
quested,  a  case  is  returned  to  the  referring 
physician  for  check-up.  Patients  who  do  not 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  cases  for  orthoptic 
training  are  referred  elsewhere  for  treat¬ 
ment.  An  admission  fee  is  charged  but  may 
be  waived  upon  proof  of  inability  to  pay. 

The  opening  of  this  Center  marks  the 
realization  of  a  long  cherished  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Delta  Gamma 
Fraternity  to  see  preschool  children,  as  well 
as  older  children  and  young  adults,  receive 
adequate  care  for  crossed  eye  conditions.  It 
also  represents  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  local  effort  and  co-ordination,  with  three 
organizations  materially  contributing  to  its 
founding,  and  the  generosity  of  philanthropic 
interests  as  well  as  that  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  The  citizens  of  Rochester  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society  who  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  to  this  project  and 
to  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  who,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need,  have  demonstrated  their 
business  ability,  fortitude,  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  keen  regard  for  ethics.  The 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
been  pleased  to  lend  its  support  and  guidance 
in  developing  and  demonstrating  this  work. 
After  three  months  of  operation  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  the  outstanding  success  of  this 
endeavor  as  we  watch  Rochester’s  eyes  come 
into  line. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


A.A.W.B.  COMMITEEE  ON  WAR- 
BLIND  MEETS 

The  soldiers  blinded  in  the  present  war  are 
and  should  be  considered  definitely  as  a  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility;  that  special  services  should 
be  set  up  for  their  care,  training,  and  re¬ 
habilitation;  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  adequate  aftercare  were 
among  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Assocication  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Helen  Keller  Room  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  September  9. 
The  Committee,  which  was  appointed  over 
a  year  ago  to  study  this  whole  problem,  met 
to  discuss  its  progress  and  expressed  itself 
as  being  greatly  concerned  over  movements 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  sporadic  organizations — and  in  some  cases 
of  individuals — to  employ  patriotic  and  senti¬ 
mental  appeals  allegedly  on  behalf  of  war- 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  donations  from  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  one  of  the  main  considerations  of 
the  Committee  at  this  time  is  to  combat  in 
every  way  possible  this  particular  brand  of 
war  “racketeering.” 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  cited 
one  instance  in  which  one  organization  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  for  funds  used  in  its 
literature  a  picture  of  a  blind  man  in  officer’s 
uniform  with  a  white  cane,  the  inference  be¬ 
ing  that  the  organization  was  engaged  in 
work  for  the  war-blinded.  Similar  instances 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
cited  by  other  members  of  the  Committee, 


and  as  a  result  of  the  Committee’s  findings 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  Several  organizations  for  the  blind 
are  announcing  plans  for  the  care  and  training 
of  war-blinded  persons;  and 

Whereas,  Some  of  these  agencies  are  directly 
or  indirectly  appealing  to  the  public  for  financial 
support  for  such  services;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee 
that  the  Federal  Government  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  and,  so  far  as  possible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  existing  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  war-blinded  individuals; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  independent  appeals  for 
private  financial  support  of  services  for  war-dis¬ 
abled  persons  be  in  every  way  disapproved  by 
the  members  of  this  Committee  and  workers  for 
the  blind. 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  all  speakers  at 
the  meeting  on  the  need  for  specialized  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  war-blinded  as  distinguished 
from  treatment  for  the  war-disabled  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Mr.  Irwin  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  sub-committee  of  five,  with  himself 
acting  as  chairman,  to  go  into  the  whole 
problem  and  to  prepare  a  complete  and  de¬ 
tailed  plan  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities. 

Some  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
the  Committee  considers  necessary  was  given 
by  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  the  Committee,  who 
said  that  some  of  the  essentials  would  be  the 
early  establishment  of  contact  in  hospital 
with  men  blinded  in  the  war;  the  immediate 
application  of  therapeutic  measures;  and  the 
setting  up  of  training  centers  to  which  the 
men  could  be  moved  and  where  their  vo- 
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cational  abilities  could  be  determined;  and 
later,  arrangements  made  for  their  rehabili¬ 
tation  in  their  local  communities  by  local 
agencies. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen,  in  London,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  meeting  and  spoke  at  its  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  work  being  done  along  this 
line  in  England.  In  Sir  Ian’s  opinion  the 
Committee  was  taking  the  right  line  in  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  war-blinded  be  given 
special  treatment. 

“In  Great  Britain,”  Sir  Ian  said,  “we  have 
fought  a  battle  for  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
seven  years  for  separate  identity,  separate  or¬ 
ganization,  and  we  have  won  it  and  main¬ 
tained  it.  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has 
been  greatly  to  our  advantage;  there  is  the 
advantage  of  being  an  old  soldier,  for  whom 
there  is  a  friendly  feeling,  and  also  for  being 
a  blind  person,  for  whom  there  is  also  a 
friendly  feeling.  Lead  your  men  along  the 
road  of  separate  identity  but  co-operate  with 
other  groups.” 

Sir  Ian  revealed  that  while  he  is  in  this 
country  he  will  offer  to  the  United  States 
Administration  all  the  facilities  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
blinded  in  service  while  they  are  awaiting 
transportation  back  to  this  country:  “We 
shall  place  them  as  honored  guests  amongst 
us  and  do  as  much  as  we  can  for  them.”  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  would  have  any 
part  in  such  an  arrangement,  Sir  Ian  replied 
in  the  negative.  “America  has  been  very 
generous  to  us,”  he  said,  “and  we  are  only  too 
eager  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the  well¬ 
being  of  blinded  persons  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.”  He  expressed  the  hope  that  America 
would  do  what  it  could  for  British  soldiers 
in  a  similar  situation. 

Sir  Ian  stated  that  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  present  conflict  was  approximately 


one  out  of  every  thousand  casualties,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  last  war.  “Women  blinded 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  as  well  as  men,” 
he  said,  “are  cared  for  at  St.  Dunstan’s,”  and 
he  stated  that  already  ten  women  were  there, 
learning  to  live  in  their  new  world  of  the 
blind;  they  include  two  nurses,  a  motor 
driver,  and  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Aux- 
iliary  Air  Force. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Ian’s  talk  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Whereas,  We  understand  that  Lt.  Colonel  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  about  to  extend  to  the  American  war- 
blind  the  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  during  the 
time  in  which  they  are  awaiting  transportation 
to  the  United  States; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Government  accept  this  generous 
offer  and  enter  into  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  St.  Dunstan’s  by  which  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  made  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  such 
services  and  further  strongly  recommend  that  re¬ 
ciprocal  services  be  extended  to  any  blinded 
soldier  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  of 
Great  Britain,  where  such  blindness  occurs  in 
any  United  States  theatre  of  war. 

Before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Francis 
Smith,  blind  veteran  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  blind  veteran  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  appointed  to  contact 
veterans’  organizations  in  this  country  with 
a  view  to  enlisting  their  support  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  in  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are: 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman;  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 
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J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Service  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  New  York,  New  York 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
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tional  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
M.  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  (blind  veteran), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith  (blind  veteran),  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Work  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  United 
States  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  labors 
of  a  group  of  pioneer  leaders  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  This  debt  students  of  the  history 
and  early  development  of  the  movement  rec¬ 
ognize  and  acclaim,  but  among  the  present 
generation  of  workers  for  the  blind  not  many, 
it  seems,  are  familiar  with  the  background 
which  has  so  enriched  their  heritage. 

Notable  among  the  names  of  those  early 
leaders  who  advanced  the  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  of  the  blind  is  that 
of  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell.  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
man  and  his  humanitarian  services  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  memorial  award  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  leadership  and  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  the  cause.  The  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  hence  fittingly  bears  his  name. 

Workers  should  know  more  about  this  im¬ 
portant  figure,  and  to  Dr.  Sherman  C.  Swift, 
Librarian  for  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Toronto,  Canada,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  illuminating  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch.  Dr.  Swift  knew  Mr.  Shotwell  per¬ 
sonally  and  esteemed  him  highly. 

“Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell,”  writes  Dr. 
Swift,  “was  born  in  Elba,  Genesee  County, 
New  York,  May  30,  1853.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  sight  was  very  deficient,  and 


this  proved  a  modifying  factor  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  preparation  for  his  after-career.  His 
modicum  of  vision  eventually  disappeared  al¬ 
most  entirely.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
boy  evidenced  a  pronounced  leaning  towards 
mathematics  and  exact  sciences. 

“At  the  age  of  fifteen  Ambrose  entered  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  being  one  of  its  first  pupils.  At  this 
school  he  not  only  achieved  distinction  in  the 
classroom  but  was  also  prominent  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  carrying  on  of  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety.  He  delivered  the  valedictory  address  in 
1873.  At  Batavia  he  also  mastered  broom¬ 
making,  which  occupation  he  later  followed 
privately  after  moving  to  Michigan  and  also 
taught  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Shotwell’s  activities  was  to  give  him  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  problems  of  the  blind  rather  than  to 
furnish  him  personally  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  remunerative  trade. 

“From  the  moment  of  his  establishment  in 
Michigan,  Ambrose  Shotwell  began  what  we 
might  call  his  active  career  in  the  special  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  One  of  his  first  activi¬ 
ties  was  to  secure,  after  vigorous  campaign¬ 
ing,  the  separation  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
in  the  dual  school  at  Flint.  Mr.  Shotwell,  I 
believe,  actually  drafted  in  whole,  or  in  large 
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part,  the  legislation  which  brought  about  the 
separation  of  the  two  classes  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
at  its  present  location.  Later,  he  taught  at  the 
Arkansas  School  in  Little  Rock,  returning  in 
the  middle  8o’s  to  Michigan.  In  the  early  90’s 
he  became  connected  with  the  Michigan 
School,  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
founding,  in  the  capacity  of  stereotyper.  A 
few  years  later  he  entered  upon  a  campaign 
of  education  and  propaganda  finally  result¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  in  Saginaw  of  tpe 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Of  this  institution,  Mr.  Shotwell  was 
appointed  librarian  and  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent. 

r 

“When  the  famous  battle  of  the  Types  be¬ 
gan  its  drum  fire  in  America,  Mr.  Shotwell 
was  found  in  the  forefront.  His  attitude  was 
one  of  considered  moderation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  own  personal  preference 
was  always  in  favor  of  New  York  Point.  He 
was  a  member  of  nearly  every  important  com¬ 
mittee  which  dealt  with  this  thorny  subject. 

“Mr.  Shotwell’s  interest  in  embossed  sys¬ 
tems  was  not  wholly  confined  to  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  dots,  for  he  was  also  a  keen  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Moon  system  for  certain  classes 
of  our  blind  and  endeavored  quite  success¬ 
fully,  I  think,  to  develop  a  means  of  repro¬ 
ducing  Moon  type  characters  easily  and 
quickly  by  means  of  points.  In  other  lines, 
also,  Mr.  Shotwell  showed  considerable  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity,  always  endeavoring  to 
make  matters  easier  for  the  blind  and  to  aid 
in  their  intellectual  and  industrial  growth.” 

No  one  reading  this  brief  sketch  by  Dr. 
Swift  can  fail  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Shotwell 
was  not  only  an  active  participant  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  the  problems  which  confronted 
those  in  the  work  of  his  day,  but  also  that 
his  leadership  was  much  sought  by  his  fel¬ 
low  workers. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Missouri  National  College  Association,  which 
later  became  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  first  changed  to  the  lengthy 
title,  “The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  and  in  1905  officially  took  the  name 
it  bears  today — American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  At  this  time  Mr.  Shot- 
well  was  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  Revision  Committee. 

His  interest  in  the  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Eben  P.  Morford, 
and  other  leaders,  was  so  genuine  and  far- 
visioned  that  the  influence  of  these  men  is 
still  felt  in  many  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind  today.  While  there  are  probably  a  score 
or  more  of  others  still  prominently  active  in 
the  solution  of  the  complex  problems  in¬ 
volved,  this  article  is  confined  to  the  endeav¬ 
ors  which  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  has  made  to  com¬ 
memorate  those  who  have  during  their  span 
of  life  outstandingly  served  the  cause. 

Always  keenly  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  upon  his  death  Mr. 
Shotwell  left  a  small  bequest  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  which  he  had  labored.  With  this  be¬ 
quest  as  a  nucleus,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  its  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion  in  1939  established  the  Shotwell  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  which  subsequently  was  approved 
both  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  by  the 
general  membership.  A  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  co-operate  with  the  previously 
founded  Awards  Committee.  The  duties  of 
this  new  Board  were  to  raise  and  hold  in 
trust  a  fund  large  enough  so  that  the  interest 
of  it,  when  invested,  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  the  work  of  these 
committees,  thus  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  man  for  whom  the  fund  was  named.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  fullest  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  these  committees,  the  president 
of  the  Association  appointed  the  members  of 
the  Awards  Committee  as  trustees  of  this 
fund. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Awards 
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Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  had  experimented  at  three  succes¬ 
sive  bienniums  in  making  awards  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  before  recommending  the  permanent 
appointment  of  such  a  committee.  The  work 
had  received  such  commendation  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
endorsement  of  such  a  plan.  Consequently 
in  1937  at  Toronto,  the  Awards  Committee 
had  officially  been  appointed  by  the  president. 
Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  award 
are  suggested  by  the  membership  and  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Awards  Committee,  who  make 
the  final  decision  for  the  award.  While  to 
date  only  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  have 
been  candidates,  workers  who  do  not  hold 
membership  in  the  Association  are  also  eligi¬ 
ble  for  consideration. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1933  at  the  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  went 
to  Liborio  Delfino  of  Overbrook,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Delfino  accomplished  remarkable 
results  in  pioneer  placement  work  for  the 
blind  in  outside  industries,  results  which  were 
the  marvel  and  envy  of  all  who  knew  his 
work;  the  marvel,  because  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  novel  idea  which  employers 
first  viewed  with  varying  degrees  of  skep¬ 
ticism;  the  envy,  because,  despite  his  double 
handicap,  his  achievements  exceeded  those 
of  many  others  in  the  work.  In  a  dynamite 
explosion  Mr.  Delfino  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  not  only  was  blinded  but  lost  his  right 
arm.  The  young  man  up  to  that  time  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  in 
his  native  land  and  was  unable  to  speak  the 
language  of  his  adopted  country.  Despite  all 
these  handicaps  he  graduated  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  in  Overbrook  and  became  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  second  award  was  made  to  William  E. 
Hadley  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1935,  for  his 
valiant  fight  in  overcoming  the  blindness 
which  came  to  him  late  in  life,  and  for  his 


great  contribution  to  the  work  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka.  How 
much  this  school  has  meant  to  those  who  seek 
higher  education  but  cannot  leave  home  to 
obtain  it,  can  be  fully  realized  only  through 
the  testimony  of  scores  of  former  pupils  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  benefit  which  their 
association  with  the  school  has  brought.  Mr. 
Hadley’s  contribution  to  the  undertaking  of 
helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves  can  be 
measured  by  no  tangible  yardstick. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  now  retired,  was  the 
third  recipient  of  the  award,  given  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  convention  in  1937.  She  devoted  many 
years  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  first  as  a  pioneer  home  teacher  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  later,  as  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  and  Educational  Research  Consultant  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  served  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

It  was  the  present  permanent  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  at  the  1937  Convention, 
which  in  1939  at  Los  Angeles  gave  recogni¬ 
tion  to  two  outstanding  workers  for  their 
role  in  helping  the  blind.  This  was  a  tempo¬ 
rary  departure  from  the  original  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  one  award  each  biennium,  made  because 
one  of  the  recipients  was  in  very  poor  health, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  present  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  award  at  the  next  convention.  The 
first  Shotwell  Memorial  medal  and  scroll  was 
accordingly  presented  to  both  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
work  which  these  two  veterans  have  accom¬ 
plished  will  go  down  in  history.  Mr.  Latimer’s 
name  is  permanently  linked  with  the  yeoman 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Holmes,  pioneer  in  work  for  the  adult  blind, 
was  connected  with  the  first  commission  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
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the  first  public  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  He  also  established  and 
directed  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Both  of  these  recipients  were  also 
closely  identified  with  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  which  for  years  carried  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type. 

Up  to  1941  those  who  received  awards  were 
without  sight.  Their  accomplishments  stand 
as  a  beacon  light  in  the  path  of  progress  of 
their  followers,  who  will  be  guided  to  greater 
effort  and  achievement  by  reason  of  their 
success.  Blind  workers  are  not  the  only  ones, 
however,  who  merit  signal  recognition. 

At  the  1941  convention  at  Indianapolis,  the 
committee  honored  one  of  the  seeing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  who  for  more  than  a 
generation  has  freely  given  of  himself  and 
his  substance  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  The  recipient  was  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  through  whose  efforts  and  en¬ 
couragement  this  Foundation  was  enabled  to 
be  established  as  a  permanent  organization. 
The  blind  of  the  United  States  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  hidden  generosity  of  this  philan¬ 
thropic  man.  His  years  of  service  have  been 
and  still  are  a  labor  of  love.  Because  he  thor¬ 
oughly  believes  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind,  he  serves  the  cause  without  thought  of 
compensation  or  recognition.  The  Awards 
Committee,  desiring  to  express  appreciation 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  unanimously 
voted  him  the  recipient  of  the  last  Shotwell 
Memorial  medal. 

The  committee,  comprising  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Ierardi,  Chairman,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  now  has  under  consider¬ 
ation  candidates  for  the  1943  award  and  is 
prepared  to  receive  nominations  from  the 
membership.  A  short  biographical  sketch 
should  be  included  with  all  names  of  candi¬ 
dates,  describing  the  work,  the  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  special  contribution,  if  any,  of 
each  nominee.  Mr.  Ierardi,  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  and  treasurer  of  the  A.A.W.B.  from 
1931  to  1941,  is  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  and  has  been  relief 
agent  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Ryan,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  was  from  1927  to 
1937  secretary-general  of  the  Association. 
Colonel  Watts,  of  Virginia,  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  acting  president  of  the  A.A. 
W.B.  from  1934  to  1935,  and  president  from 
T935  to  1937. 

Funds  are  essential  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  duties  of  the  Awards  Committee.  The 
trustees  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  are 
now  engaged  in  raising  at  least  $2,500.  Thus 
far  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  only  about 
$1,000.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  splendid  co-operation  received  from  vari¬ 
ous  members.  However,  the  effort  of  enlist¬ 
ing  members  has  not  yet  reached  the  half-way 
mark,  and  without  sincere  co-operation  the 
trustees  cannot  bring  their  campaign  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  They  believe  that  the 
membership  prefers  that  this  money  be  raised 
not  only  among  the  workers  for  the  blind, 
but  among  the  associations  engaged  in  the 
work.  They  further  feel  that  the  membership 
does  not  approve  the  policy  of  appealing  to 
the  public  who  are  already  generous  donors 
to  the  work.  They  believe  not  only  that  the 
effort  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
membership,  but  that  it  should  be  confined 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  that  membership. 

They  believe  that  support  can  and  should 
be  enlisted  and  they  appeal  to  every  member 
for  some  contribution,  no  matter  how  small 
the  amount.  Such  assistance  will  aid  greatly 
in  reaching  the  goal  which  has  been  set. 
Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  are  urged  to 
remember  the  noble  efforts  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  to  resolve  that  their  memo¬ 
ries  shall  be  kept  alive  through  the  guaranty 
of  this  memorial.  Francis  B.  Ierardi 
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For  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


ON  TEACHING  THE  VIOLIN  TO  BLIND  STUDENTS 

ERNEST  A.  WHITFIELD,  Ph.D. 


Formidable  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the 
blind  violin  student.  None  of  these  is  insur¬ 
mountable  but  their  nature  must  be  clearly 
understood  if  they  are  to  be  overcome.  Some 
are  common  to  the  learning  of  all  instrumen¬ 
tal  music;  others  are  associated  only  with  the 
violin. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  who 
wishes  to  become  a  really  fine  player  must  be¬ 
gin  not  later  than  at  the  age  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  reason  for  this,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  violin,  is  that  the 
position  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  is  an 
unnatural  one.  The  joints,  ligaments,  and 
muscles  must,  in  consequence,  begin  at  an 
early  age  to  receive  the  discipline  which  will 
make  them  pliable  and  the  fingers  and  wrists 
of  both  hands  agile.  A  parallel  may  be  drawn 
with  the  contortionist  acrobat. 

The  first  problem  that  arises  when  a  blind 
child  begins  to  study  the  violin  is  that  of 
learning  braille  music.  Much  of  the  early 
training,  therefore,  should  be  oral.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  have  difficulty  in  acquiring  facility  in 
reading  literary  braille  and  music  is  much 
more  complicated.  Braille  music  is  also  much 
more  difficult  to  read  than  inkprint  staff  nota¬ 
tion.  The  seeing  child  usually  ignores  all 
marks  except  actual  notes.  This  is  easy  to  do 
in  inkprint  but  quite  impossible  in  braille, 


since  all  marks  of  expression,  etc.,  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  notes.  As  a  result  the  be¬ 
ginner  has  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
system  before  he  can  begin  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  exasperating  signs. 

Yet  it  is  essential  for  the  young  student  to 
master  the  system  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least 
so  far  as  single  notes  are  concerned.  Fluency 
in  reading  should  be  the  aim.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  effort  of  memorizing 
is  in  itself  so  great  that  there  is  little  surplus 
energy  to  be  expended  on  the  process  of 
recognizing  the  signs  and  of  translating  them 
into  musical  terms. 

But  acquisition  of  fluency  in  reading  braille 
music  by  no  means  places  the  student  on  a 
level  with  his  seeing  colleague.  The  latter  can 
begin  to  practice  his  studies  the  moment  he 
places  his  music  on  the  violin  stand.  The 
blind  student  must  spend  much  time  and 
effort  in  memorizing  his  music  before  he  can 
begin  to  practice  it.  If  a  piece  has  to  be  mem¬ 
orized,  the  seeing  student  generally  does  this 
unconsciously  while  he  is  practicing.  On  the 
other  hand  the  blind  student  is  compelled  to 
clutter  up  his  memory  with  a  large  amount  of 
music — studies  and  student  pieces — which  he 
may  never  wish  to  play  again  after  the 
teacher  has  passed  them. 

The  process  of  memorizing  for  the  violin 
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presents  its  own  difficulties.  One  can  sit  at  a 
piano  with  the  braille  copy  on  one’s  knees,  or 
on  the  music  stand,  read  the  braille  with  one 
hand  and  play  it  with  the  other.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  virtuosity  to  mem¬ 
orize  a  piece  or  a  phrase  merely  by  reading  it. 

/  The  violinist  cannot  work  as  a  pianist  does. 
He  requires  both  hands  for  playing.  Some 
students  forget  the  few  notes  they  think  they 
have  memorized  while  in  the  act  of  putting 
up  the  instrument.  It  might  be  an  advantage, 
while  reading  with  the  right  hand,  to  retain 
hold  of  the  violin  in  position,  with  the  bow 
between  two  of  the  left-hand  fingers,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  grasped  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
spend  part  of  his  time  in  playing  music  over 
to  the  pupil  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to 
learn  it  by  heart.  This  applies  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  beginners  and  it  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  somebody  else  to  do  this  since  the 
teacher  must  continually  see  that  the  pupil 
remembers  to  hold  both  instrument  and  bow 
correctly.  This  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
effort  to  memorize.  Outside  help  is,  of  course, 
very  valuable  since  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
refresh  the  pupil’s  memory  during  his  prac¬ 
tice  hours.  In  this  connection  it  would  be 
most  helpful  for  the  pupil  to  have  access  to 
phonograph  records,  preferably  made  by  the 
teacher  himself,  giving  the  piece,  phrase  by 
phrase,  and,  if  necessary,  at  a  slow  tempo. 

Important  results  follow  from  the  above. 
Since  part  of  the  lesson  period  must  be  taken 
up  with  memorizing,  the  blind  student 
should  have  more  lessons  than  a  seeing  one, 
unless  he  has  competent  outside  help.  This  is 
the  case  even  where  advanced  pupils  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  teacher  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  fingering  and  phras¬ 
ing  of  any  piece  of  music  as  published  in  ink- 
print.  This  is  even  more  often  the  case  in 
regard  to  braille  editions,  since  choice  is  very 
restricted.  For  the  seeing  pupil,  the  teacher 
writes  his  alterations  in  the  inkprint  copy. 


This  is  not  possible  in  braille  where  changes 
either  have  to  be  remembered  or  written 
down,  both  methods  taking  time. 

It  also  follows  that  students  should  devote 
more  time  to  practice  to  make  up  for  the  time 
spent  in  memorizing. 

A  far-reaching  consequence  relates  to  the 
study  plan.  The  average  seeing  student  ac¬ 
quires  technique  and  style  by  working 
through  collections  of  studies  such  as  Kayser, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  and  Paganini,  in 
addition  to  special  exercises  such  as  those 
by  Sevcik,  Cavoursier,  Schradieck,  Casorti, 
Dancla,  and  Siebert.  The  memorizing  of  such 
a  course  by  a  blind  student  would  be  both 
arduous  and  wasteful  of  effort.  There  are 
some  exceptional  blind  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  great  facility  in  reading  braille  music 
and  have  a  fine  memory.  But  even  they  lose 
time  and  energy  in  the  process  of  learning 
these  works  by  heart  and  in  translating  what 
they  have  memorized  into  terms  of  actual 
playing  and  interpreting. 

Scales  and  broken  chords,  including  those 
of  the  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  and 
the  various  inversions,  present  no  difficulty, 
but  the  teacher  should  give  frequent  tests  to 
make  sure  that  the  student  realizes  what 
notes  he  is  playing. 

A  careful  selection  of  exercises  by  Sevcik, 
Schradieck  and  others  is  most  valuable.  Such 
exercises  can  be  committed  to  memory  in  a 
few  seconds.  Full  attention  can  then  be 
focused  on  correct  movement,  independence 
and  strengthening  of  particular  muscles,  and 
on  technique  generally.  The  seeing  pupil  can 
concentrate  his  attention  on  such  matters  when 
practicing,  say,  a  Rode  study,  the  moment  he 
has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  The 
blind  pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  memorizing  and  remembering 
quickly  enough  while  playing  the  study,  that, 
in  most  cases,  technique,  the  real  object  of 
the  study,  suffers  and,  worse  still,  the  blind 
pupil  is  very  likely  to  develop  bad  habits 
which  the  teacher  must  take  time  to  eradicate. 
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To  place  the  blind  pupil  more  nearly  on  a 
par  with  his  seeing  fellow  student,  a  different 
method  of  approach  is  recommended. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  vio¬ 
lin  school  was  written  long  after  Europe  had 
seen  many  fine  violinists  and  that  two  of  the 
greatest  violinists  of  all  time — Paganini  and 
Ernst — had  had  the  choice  of  only  a  few  col¬ 
lections  of  studies  to  work  on,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  very  high  degree  of  technique  can  be 
achieved  even  without  the  aid  of  the  long 
course  of  studies,  exercises,  and  study  pieces 
nowadays  considered  essential  for  the  full 
training  of  professional  violinists.  It  becomes 
a  question  of  a  very  careful  choice  of  works 
and  possibly  of  phrases  suited  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  pupil  to  be  trained. 

Concurrently  with  the  practicing  of  selected 
movements,  purely  finger  and  bowing  exer¬ 
cises,  scales,  and  arpeggios  in  their  various 
inversions,  the  teacher  should  choose  melo¬ 
dies,  small  well-known  pieces  (requiring  the 
minimum  of  memorizing),  or  more  difficult 
works  which,  in  addition  to  giving  pleasure, 
serve  directly  as  exercises  for  either  one  or 
both  hands.  To  cite  two  examples  of  very 
different  degrees  of  difficulty,  “D’ye  ken  John 
Peel”  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Vivaldi 
Concerto  in  A  Minor  (arranged  by  Nachez) 
serve  as  excellent  studies  for  strengthening 
the  right  wrist  and  fingers  and  giving  free¬ 
dom  and  flexibility  to  the  bowing  arm.  Both 
are  easy  to  memorize,  both  give  pleasure,  and 
both  would  do  much  to  make  the  learning 
of  certain  studies  unnecessary. 

It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  avoid  the 
standard  studies.  Nevertheless  the  effort  of 
memorizing  them  can  be  considerably  cut 
down.  In  nearly  all  instances  they  have  been 
written  to  develop  a  particular  movement  of 
finger,  wrist,  or  forearm.  The  object  of  the 
study  is  usually  apparent  in  the  opening  bars; 
the  pattern  is  then  carried  through  the  entire 
study.  The  end  can,  therefore,  be  attained,  at 
least  in  large  measure,  by  memorizing  and 
practicing,  say,  the  first  eight  bars  only.  Addi¬ 


tional  practice  and  facility  can  be  obtained  by 
transposing  these  bars  into  various  keys,  thus 
giving  not  only  continuity  but  providing  also 
invaluable  practice  in  transposing.  Thus, 
memory  is  not  overburdened.  Should  the 
study  contain  passages  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  which  do  not  appear  in  the  opening 
phrases,  they  should  be  studied  separately 
and,  if  possible,  connected  with  the  original 
phrase  in  a  suitable  key. 

In  the  event  a  blind  musician  becomes  so 
proficient  as  to  rank  as  a  professional  and 
wishes  to  teach  seeing  pupils,  he  should  not 
find  it  difficult  to  finish  learning  the  studies 
he  memorized  only  in  part.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  staff  notation  is  taught 
by  blind  musicians  in  Britain  with  the  aid  of 
the  Mayhew  Music  Indicator  and  in  France 
with  the  aid  of  Raymond  Thiberge’s  Auto- 
professeur.  The  latter  is  also  used  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  considerable  virtuosity  in  sight¬ 
reading. 

The  teacher  of  blind  pupils  should  have  his 
arms  bared  to  above  the  elbow  during  lessons 
in  order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  understand 
exactly  how  a  particular  movement  is  exec¬ 
uted,  which  muscles  come  into  play,  which 
are  relaxed,  and  exactly  what  happens,  in 
order  that  a  desired  effect  may  be  obtained. 
The  teacher  must  then  make  sure  that  the 
pupil’s  observations  have  been  correct  and  that 
he  is  endeavoring  to  follow  correctly  what  he 
has  observed.  It  will  often  be  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  when  dealing  with  beginners,  to  assist 
the  pupil  in  carrying  out  a  certain  movement. 
Thus  the  teacher  should  help  the  pupil  to 
draw  his  bow  straight  while  moving  the  right 
arm,  wrist,  fingers,  and  thumb  in  the  correct 
way.  The  pupil  will,  after  a  time,  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  combination  of  movements  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  draw  his  bow  at  right 
angles  to  the  strings  and  about  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  bridge  and  finger  board.  The  blind 
teacher  may  find  it  helpful  to  touch  the 
bridge  lightly,  with  a  finger  of  the  left  hand 
and  to  direct  the  pupil’s  right  hand  with  his 
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own  right  hand,  giving  less  and  less  guidance 
as  the  pupil  gains  confidence. 

It  would  be  wise  for  a  blind  teacher,  now 
and  again,  to  ask  a  seeing  colleague  to  check 
his  pupil’s  performance.  Although  this  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  some  competent  person  has  ex¬ 
amined  his  work  will  give  him  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  assured  that  nothing  has  escaped 
his  own  vigilance.  For  instance,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil’s  fingers 
have  in  every  instance  fallen  correctly  in  a 
quick  passage  although  the  trained  ear  can 
almost  invariably  detect  incorrect  positions. 
These  remarks  also  refer  to  the  general  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil.  He  should  be  taught  from 
the  outset  to  give  an  impression  of  ease. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  seeing  person  to 
teach  braille  music  satisfactorily  unless  he 
himself  is  proficient  in  reading  with  his  fin¬ 


gers.  And  even  then,  a  blind  teacher  who 
is  a  practicing  musician  is  preferable  to  a 
seeing  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  since 
he  has  practical  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  difficulties  encountered  and  how  to 
overcome  them  most  easily.  It  is  probably  im¬ 
possible  for  a  seeing  person  to  visualize  these 
difficulties  correctly.  While  it  is  useful  for  the 
seeing  music  teacher  to  know  the  braille  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  system  be 
taught  by  a  blind  person  until  the  pupil  has 
become  a  really  fluent  reader. 

Few  will  dispute  today  that  the  violin  has 
its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  Its  cultural,  social,  and  pastime  value 
is  acknowledged.  Given  talent,  patience,  and 
tenacity,  on  the  part  of  the  blind  student,  it 
may  even  lead  to  a  professional  career.  Its 
technical  difficulties,  though  great,  can  be  and 
have  been  overcome  with  gratifying  results. 


ALTERNATIVE  SCALES  FOR  THE  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


In  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  it  is  now  the  custom  to  measure  the 
intelligence  of  all  new  students  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  in  residence  long  enough  to 
become  reasonably  accustomed  to  their  new 
environment.  This  gives  valuable  evidence  as 
to  their  mental  maturity,  a'nd,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  school  records  that  may  be 
available,  indicates  their  probable  grade  level. 
A  second  test  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
first  is  ordinarily  given  within  the  first  year 
if  the  pupil  has  made  rather  more  or  rather 
less  progress  in  school  work  than  was  ex¬ 
pected;  and  regular  routine  retests  at  two  or 
three  year  intervals  serve  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  pupils  are  developing  normally  and 
help  to  explain  the  quality  of  the  work  they 
are  able  to  accomplish  in  the  grades.  This 
system  of  frequent  retesting  was  established 
quite  early  in  the  history  of  mental  measure¬ 
ment  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  be¬ 
cause  it  was  observed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  do  not  at  first  show  their 
real  ability.  Apparently  the  inferior  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  many  blind  children  grow  up, 
and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  in  their 
homes,  result  in  a  lack  of  stimulus,  or  a  lack 
of  opportunity,  for  normal  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  a 
good  residential  school,  many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  “blossom  out,”  much  to  the  joy  as  well 
as  the  surprise  of  their  teachers.  In  general 
a  second  test  seems  to  be  a  better  indication 
of  what  may  later  be  expected  of  a  child  than 
is  his  first  test  and,  furthermore,  teachers  are 


frequently  impatient  for  a  second  test,  fearing 
that  the  unexpected  progress  some  child  has 
made  may  be  illusory,  and  seeking  the  as¬ 
surance  of  another  measurement.  In  some 
cases  the  “blossoming  out”  does  not  occur  for 
several  years,  perhaps  due  to  the  slowing  ef¬ 
fect  of  some  secondary  physical  handicap 
which  yields  slowly  to  medical  treatment  or 
is  outgrown  in  an  environment  where  good 
physical  hygiene  is  maintained.  Now  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  when  pupils  are  retested  every  two 
or  three  years  a  certain  number  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  brighter  ones,  are  very  likely  to 
remember  some  of  the  details  of  any  test  scale, 
or  may  be  tempted  to  talk  over  their  answers, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  IQ’s  may  be¬ 
come  spuriously  high.  This  is  the  first  reason 
for  desiring  alternative  scales  for  testing  the 
blind. 

A  second  reason  for  proposing  alternative 
tests  is  our  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  methods 
of  testing  technique.  The  Hayes-Binet  tests, 
which  have  been  used  very  extensively  with 
the  blind,  especially  in  the  form  distributed 
since  1930,  were  based  largely  upon  Terman’s 
Stanford  Revision  of  1916  and  suffer  from  all 
the  defects  of  that  scale — defects  which  have 
been  largely  removed  in  Terman  and  Mer¬ 
rill’s  revision  of  1937.  Although  we  have 
fairly  convincing  evidence  of  the  general  va¬ 
lidity  and  reliability  of  the  Hayes-Binet  scale, 
the  author  has  long  realized  that  both  ends  of 
the  scale  were  far  from  satisfactory — the  tests 
for  very  young  children  have  never  been 
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properly  standardized  because  so  few  cases 
come  to  the  attention  of  schools  and  their  test¬ 
ers,  and  the  tests  above  the  fourteen  year 
level  are  too  few  and  too  restricted  in  range 
to  give  an  adequate  measurement  of  bright 
adolescents. 

A  special  reason  for  proposing  as  alterna¬ 
tive  scales  the  particular  tests  covered  in  these 
articles  is  our  desire  to  obtain  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing — a 
comparison  that  was  not  possible  with  the 
Hayes-Binet  tests  which  were  adjusted  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  pupils  found  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  Such  direct  comparisons  are 
possible  when  we  use  with  the  blind  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Test,  our  se¬ 
lection  of  tests  from  the  L  and  M  series  of 
the  Terman-Merrill  Revision  of  1937,  or  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  Tests  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped. 

Discussions  of  the  two  latter  scales  will  be 
presented  in  succeeding  articles. 

THE  WECHSLER-BELLEVUE  INTELLIGENCE 

TEST 1 

This  test  series,  published  in  1939,  im¬ 
mediately  attracted  our  attention  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  it  was  the  first  intelligence  scale 
based  upon  a  study  of  adults;  and  (2)  it  per¬ 
mits  a  direct  comparison  of  the  blind  with 
the  seeing.  The  Wechsler  scale  is  a  point  scale 
(not  a  year  scale  like  the  Binet)  composed  of 
five  verbal  tests,  a  vocabulary  test,  and  five 
performance  tests.  It  has  been  standardized 
upon  a  large,  representative  sample  of  our 
population.  The  performance  tests  cannot  be 
given  to  the  blind,  but  the  five  verbal  tests 
and  the  vocabulary  test  can  be  used  practically 
without  change.  Tables  are  provided  from 
which  an  IQ  may  be  directly  read  off,  de¬ 
pending  upon  weighted  score  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age  from  ten  to  fifty-nine  years.  (A 


1  Wechsler,  David.  The  Measurement  of  Adult  Intelli¬ 
gence.  2nd  Edition.  Baltimore,  Williams  and  Wilkins. 
1941.  248  pp. 


plan  is  given  for  calculating  IQ’s  even  for 
individuals  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  of  age.) 
Although  our  main  interest  is  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  young  children,  many  schools  for 
the  blind  continue  to  retain  and  to  educate 
pupils  beyond  twenty  years  of  age  and  these 
pupils  need  occasional  testing.  An  adult  scale 
should  also  be  of  great  value  in  any  attempt 
at  vocational  guidance  of  blind  individuals 
outside  the  schools,  and  for  the  educational 
guidance  of  older  pupils  who  may  wish  to  go 
to  college. 

Testing  with  the  Wechsler  scale  was  begun 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  the  fall  of  1940.  We 
planned  to  test  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  pu¬ 
pils  fourteen  years  of  age  and  older,  age  four¬ 
teen  being  the  point  at  which  weaknesses  be¬ 
gin  to  be  evident  in  the  Hayes-Binet  scale, 
both  in  the  details  of  the  tests  themselves  and 
in  the  IQ  calculations  based  upon  mental  age. 
By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  well  over  one 
hundred  pupils  had  been  tested  and  a  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  the  results  was  begun. 

In  considering  the  suitability  of  any  test  it 
is  now  customary  to  seek  evidence  of  its  va¬ 
lidity  (to  make  sure  that  the  test  is  actually 
measuring  the  ability  we  want  to  measure) 
and  its  reliability  (to  determine  whether  the 
test  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults  whenever  it  is  used).  Our  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Wechsler  scale  meets  both  these 
requirements  quite  satisfactorily. 

1.  The  validity  of  the  W echsler -Bellevue  scale 

when  used  with  the  blind . 

The  validity  of  the  results  of  our  use  of  the 
Wechsler  scale  is  attested  by  several  lines  of 
evidence.  (1)  The  IQ’s  obtained  give  a 
normal  bell-shaped  distribution  with  no  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  piling  up  of  scores  at  either 
extreme  and  a  range  from  138  to  50  IQ,  with 
a  mean  score  at  103  IQ.  (2)  The  Wechsler 
IQ’s  have  a  very  high  correlation  with  other 
measurements  of  the  intelligence  of  the  same 
pupils;  r  =  .85  with  the  Hayes-Binet  and 
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r=.89  with  our  selection  of  tests  from  the 
Terman  L-M  series.  (For  a  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  correlation  figures  see  the 
writer’s  paper,  “Mental  Measurements  of  the 
Blind:  History,  Inventory,  Criticism.”2)  (3) 
The  Wechsler  IQ’s  have  a  very  satisfactory 
correlation  (r  =  .7o)  with  the  scores  obtained 
in  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  which 
measure  success  in  school  work.  (4)  Our 
Wechsler  IQ’s  increase  regularly  with  school 
status,  as  shown  in  Table  I  below. 

When  testing  in  the  upper  school,  no  se¬ 
lection  of  subjects  was  made,  except  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  conflicts  between  test  appoint¬ 
ments  and  class  schedules.  Our  plan  was  to 


drop,  as  one  would  expect,  for  the  “specials.” 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  if  we  read  the 
table  across  horizontally,  in  each  group  the 
mean  IQ’s  are  lowest  for  the  Hayes-Binet 
tests,  higher  for  the  Wechsler,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  the  “specials,”  higher  still  for  the 
Terman-Merrill  tests.  This  is  just  the  result 
we  had  expected.  Since  all  our  subjects  were 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  at  a  high  IQ  in  the 
Wechsler  than  in  the  Hayes-Binet  which 
makes  very  high  IQ’s  unlikely  in  the  early 
teens  and  impossible  later.  In  the  Hayes-Binet 
test,  as  in  the  Terman  1916  Revision  upon 
which  it  was  based,  the  highest  possible 


TABLE  I.  MEAN  IQ’s  OBTAINED  ON  DIFFERENT  SCALES  BY  DIFFERENT  GROUPS 


Hayes-Binet  Wechsler  Terman-Merrill  L-M 

Groups  - - A - n  - - A - s  - - A - s 

No.  Tested  Mean  IQ  No.  Tested  Mean  IQ  No.  Tested  Mean  IQ 


Graduates .  14  109  14  125  13  132 

High  School .  40  107  40  115  18  121 

Grades  7-9 .  34  106  34  113  23  116 

Specials .  28  77  28  84  14  78 

Totals .  116  116  68 


test  every  pupil  who  was  above  the  age  at 
which  he  would  be  retained  in  the  lower 
school.  As  a  result  we  tested  a  considerable 
number  of  ungraded  “specials”  of  very  mod¬ 
est  ability — pupils  unable  to  do  very  much 
academic  work,  but  making  enough  progress 
with  handwork  to  justify  their  retention  in 
an  educational  institution — and  about  half 
as  many  high  school  graduates  of  conspicuous 
ability  who  were  doing  advanced  work  at 
Perkins,  principally  in  music. 

A  study  of  Table  I  will  show  that  our  four 
groups  are  pretty  well  distinguished  by  their 
mean  IQ’s.  In  all  three  scales  the  means  of 
the  graduates  are  the  highest;  those  of  the 
high  school  pupils  next;  then,  the  means 
of  the  pupils  in  the  grades;  with  a  marked 


mental  age  is  nineteen  years,  six  months,  ob¬ 
tainable  only  when  the  whole  series  of  tests 
has  been  passed  without  error;  and  the  high¬ 
est  possible  IQ,  obtained  by  dividing  the 
maximum  mental  age  by  sixteen  years  chron¬ 
ological  age,  is  122.  This  explains  why  there 
is  so  little  difference  in  the  mean  IQ  for  the 
three  upper  groups — even  if  these  pupils  had 
earned  very  high  IQ’s  when  they  were 
younger,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such 
high  IQ’s  from  sixteen  years  onward  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  method  used  in  calculating 
them.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  accept 
our  new  Wechsler  IQ’s  as  more  likely  to  ex¬ 
press  the  real  ability  of  the  older  pupils 
than  the  Hayes-Binet  IQ’s  and  to  use  them 
in  our  future  calculations.  The  Terman-Mer¬ 
rill  IQ’s  are  still  higher  and  show  just  about 
as  much  advance  over  the  Hayes-Binet  IQ’s 


2The  Teachers  Forum,  January,  1941.  pp.  42-52. 
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as  would  be  expected  from  recent  reports  of 
the  use  of  the  Terman-Merrill  tests  with 
seeing  pupils — twenty  or  more  points  with 
very  superior  children,  ten  points  with  aver¬ 
age  children,  and  no  gain  or  even  a  loss  with 
inferior  children. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  W echsler -Bellevue 

scale  when  used  with  the  blind. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  the  Wechsler  tests  by  the 
method  of  retesting,  but  we  have  calculated 
many  correlations  to  measure  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  tests,  with  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Correlating  three  of  the  tests  with 
the  other  three,  we  obtained  a  result  equal  to 
that  reported  by  Wechsler  when  correlating 
four  tests  with  four  others,  r=-9o;  corre¬ 
lating  his  five  verbal  tests  with  four  others 
plus  vocabulary  gave  r  =  .98,  r  =  .97,  and 
r  :=  .96  in  the  three  combinations  we  tried; 
fifteen  correlations  in  which  each  test  was 
compared  with  five  others  gave  r’s  from  .80 
to  .65;  and  twenty-eight  correlations  in  which 
each  test  was  correlated  with  every  other 
test  gave  r’s  from  .78  to  .54.  This  last  series 
of  correlations  may  be  compared  with  the 
intercorrelations  of  the  eight  Army  Alpha 
tests  when  r’s  from  .86  to  .59  were  obtained, 
our  correlations  being  just  about  what  would 
be  expected  when  a  series  of  verbal  tests  is 
compared. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  whole  scale  of  tests,  our 
next  step  was  to  apply  some  of  the  same 
methods  of  study  to  each  of  the  six  tests  sep¬ 
arately.  (1)  Distributions  of  the  scores  in  each 
test  were  made,  and  the  mean  scores  for  each 
of  our  four  school  groups  compared  with 
every  other  and  with  mean  scores  reported 
for  the  seeing.  In  each  of  the  six  tests  the  dis¬ 
tributions  for  the  whole  school,  and  the  distri¬ 
butions  for  the  pupils  in  the  three  upper 
groups  combined,  took  the  normal  bell¬ 
shaped  form.  (2)  Table  II  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  compare  our  various  groups  in  terms 


of  average  attainment.  The  Perkins  postgrad¬ 
uates  have  mean  scores  slightly  below  the 
mean  scores  for  104  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
freshmen  tested  in  1939  in  t^ie  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  tests,  but  they  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  college  freshmen  in  the  other  four 
tests;  the  Perkins  high  school  pupils  have 
lower  mean  scores  than  the  postgraduates  in 
every  test  and  are  well  below  the  college 
freshmen  in  every  test  except  digits  span. 
Both  these  school  groups  may  be  properly 
compared  with  the  college  freshmen  as  far  as 
age  is  concerned,  the  postgraduates  ranging 
in  age  from  18  years,  3  months,  to  25  years,  3 
months,  with  a  mean  age  of  21  years,  10 
months,  while  the  high  school  group  range 
in  age  from  23  years,  1  month,  to  16  years,  7 
months,  with  a  mean  age  of  18  years,  10 
months.  Of  course  some  of  the  blind  have 
not  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted  educational 
advantages  as  the  college  freshmen,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  lower  scores  in  the  high 
school  group.  But  so  far  as  the  abilities  meas¬ 
ured  by  these  tests  depend  upon  native  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  normal  processes  of  maturing 
with  age,  the  Perkins  and  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  on  a  similar  basis,  and  the 
tests  appear  to  be  fair  to  the  blind. 

(3)  The  lower  part  of  Table  II  facilitates 
the  comparison  of  the  attainment  of  the  120 
pupils  tested  at  Perkins  with  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  of  seeing  people.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Perkins  pupils  test  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  seeing  for  the  same  range  of  ages 
in  the  vocabulary  test  (as  the  author  has  re¬ 
ported  for  other  vocabulary  tests  in  his  article, 
“Words  Are  Wise  Men’s  Counters  [Hobbes] : 
How  Rich  Are  the  Blind?”3),  about  equal  to 
the  seeing  in  the  tests  of  general  information 
and  arithmetic,  and  distinctly  above  the  see¬ 
ing  in  comprehension,  similarities,  and  digits 
span.  Again  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Wechsler  tests  are  not  unfair  to  the  blind. 

(4)  Finally  Table  II  shows  in  each  test  the 


3  The  Teachers  Forum,  May,  1938.  pp.  94-103,  108. 
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same  relation  to  school  status  as  was  discov¬ 
ered  for  the  scale  as  a  whole:  the  postgradu¬ 
ates  always  have  the  highest  mean,  the  high 
school  pupils  test  lower,  and  the  grade  pupils 
still  lower,  with  a  decided  drop  in  means  for 
the  “specials.” 

3.  An  item  analysis  of  the  W echsler -Bellevue 

scale  when  used  with  the  blind. 

Our  item  analysis  of  the  six  tests  gives  us 
further  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  these 
tests  with  the  blind.  Wechsler  states  that  in 
each  test  the  items  are  presented  approxi- 


have  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  our 
groups.  In  the  information  test,  for  instance, 
the  first  ten  items  were  passed  by  very  large 
per  cents  of  the  pupils;  number  11,  “How  far 
is  it  from  Paris  to  New  York?”  caused  a  great 
deal  of  trouble;  the  next  two  items  were  very 
easy,  while  number  14,  “Who  discovered  the 
North  Pole?”  was  much  the  hardest  item  up 
to  that  point.  At  question  21,  “What  is  the 
Koran?”  all  the  curves  plunged  suddenly 
downward  and  the  last  four  items  were 
passed  by  very  few  pupils.  The  curves  for  the 
three  upper  groups  at  Perkins  were  very 


TABLE  II.  RESULTS  OF  WECHSLER’s  SIX  VERBAL  TESTS  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION.  MEAN  SCORES 


Vocabu-  Inf  or-  Compre-  Simi-  Arith-  Digits 

lary  motion  hension  larities  metic  Span 

Test  Test  Test  Test  Test  Test 


No.  Tested  Mean  Mean  Mean  Mean  Mean  Mean 


Mt.  Holyoke  Freshmen. . .  104  29.9  18.4  16.2  16.2  8.3  12.4 

Perkins  Postgraduates. .. .  13  27.9  18.7  15.7  17.2  9.1  14.6 

High  School .  41  25.1  16.9  14.4  14.4  7.9  13.3 

Grades  7-9 .  34  21.2  16.8  12.7  12.9  7.8  13.2 

Above  three  groups .  88  24.  16.5  14.  14.9  8.1  13.5 

Specials .  32  14.2  9.2  9.5  11.1  4.4  9.9 

All  Perkins . .  .  120  21.4  14.6  12.8  13.1  7.3  12.6 

Wechsler  Standards4 .  490  24-5  14-15  10-11  11-12  7-8  11-12 


4  The  Wechsler  standards  have  been  calculated  by  taking  the  mean  weighted  scores  for  ages  14-24  which 
he  gives  in  Table  40,  page  2 14,  and  transmuting  these  weighted  scores  into  the  equivalent  raw  scores  accord¬ 
ing  to  Table  37,  page  182.  No  weighted  score  is  given  for  the  vocabulary  test  so  the  Wechsler  standard  is 
merely  an  estimate. 


mately  in  the  order  of  difficulty  for  the 
sample  of  the  population  used  in  his  stan¬ 
dardization,  though  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  somewhat  different  order  for 
the  items  of  the  information  test  in  certain 
localities  or  with  groups  of  different  national 
origin,  and  for  the  words  in  the  vocabulary 
test  or  the  problems  in  the  arithmetic  test  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varied  interests  and  points  em¬ 
phasized  by  teachers.  So  we  have  made  tables 
and  curves  for  each  test  showing  the  per  cent 
of  each  group  of  pupils  passing  each  item  in¬ 
volved.  In  general  the  items  put  first  by 
Wechsler  have  been  the  easiest  for  our  blind 
subjects,  while  those  placed  toward  the  end 


similar  to  the  curve  for  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
freshmen,  while  the  curve  for  the  “specials” 
was  much  below  the  others  all  through  the 
test.  Much  the  same  result  was  obtained  in 
the  vocabulary  test:  the  first  thirteen  words 
were  very  easy;  number  14,  “armory,”  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  the  next  few  words 
were  easy  for  the  postgraduates  but  there  was 
a  considerable  downward  tendency  for  the 
other  groups,  “nitroglycerine”  (number  20) 
proving  especially  difficult;  then  for  about 
ten  words  the  curves  for  the  different  groups 
separated,  the  postgraduates  doing  about  as 
well  as  the  college  freshmen,  while  the  others 
ranged  themselves  in  regular  order  below; 
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for  the  last  ten  words  we  find  very  few  passes 
even  among  the  graduates.  In  the  arithmetic 
test,  the  first  seven  problems  gave  practically 
no  difficulty  for  any  pupils  except  the  “spe¬ 
cials”  whose  curve  started  to  fall  at  the  second 
problem;  at  problem  eight  only  the  gradu¬ 
ates  had  high  per  cents  passing  and  at  prob¬ 
lems  nine  and  ten  all  the  curves  were  plung¬ 
ing  rapidly  downward.  In  the  similarities  test, 
the  curves  for  the  twelve  items  are  fairly  reg¬ 
ular,  though  number  7,  “In  what  way  are 
wood  and  alcohol  alike?”  seemed  particularly 
difficult;  and  number  8,  “In  what  way  are  the 
eye  and  the  ear  alike?”  seemed  particularly 
easy.  In  the  comprehension  test,  the  curves  for 
the  ten  items  went  down  with  fair  regular¬ 
ity,  though  number  5,  “Why  are  shoes  made 
of  leather?”  seemed  very  difficult,  while  num¬ 
ber  10,  “Why  are  people  who  are  born  deaf 
usually  unable  to  talk?”  was  particularly  easy, 
perhaps  because  the  deaf-blind  department  at 
Perkins  had  directed  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  deaf.  In  general  our  item  analysis 
would  indicate  that  Wechsler’s  selection  of 
items  is  satisfactory  in  range  of  difficulty,  and 
that  there  is  no  considerable  number  of  items 
that  are  either  abnormally  easy  or  abnormally 
difficult  for  the  blind. 

4.  A  Wechsler  scale  for  use  with  the  blind. 

Wechsler’s  IQ  tables  are  based  upon  scores 
obtained  with  five  verbal  tests,  and  we  have 
used  and  studied  six  tests — the  five  tests  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  verbal  scale  and  the  vocabulary 
test  which  he  strongly  recommends.  We  have 
decided  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  his 
vocabulary  test  for  his  digits  span  for  several 
reasons.  As  he  says,  the  digits  test  is  easy  to 
administer,  easy  to  score,  and  specific  as  to  the 
type  of  ability  it  measures,  but  as  a  test  of  in¬ 
telligence  it  is  among  the  poorest  for  it  gen¬ 


erally  correlates  very  poorly  with  all  other 
tests  of  intelligence.  In  his  work  with  the 
seeing  and  in  our  work  with  the  blind,  the 
digits  test  had  the  lowest  correlation  with  the 
combined  score  of  the  other  tests  and  the 
lowest  average  correlation  when  each  test  was 
correlated  with  all  the  others.  His  vocabulary 
test,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  highest 
correlations  in  both  methods  of  comparison. 
Since  the  digits  test  has  considerable  value 
when  used  with  younger  pupils,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Terman-Merrill  L-M  series, 
we  have  decided  to  retain  it  in  that  scale  but 
to  omit  it  from  our  Wechsler  scale  for  the 
blind  and  avoid  duplication. 

5.  Directions  for  using  the  Wechsler  scale 
with  the  blind. 

The  directions  for  giving  the  tests  of  this 
scale  are  fully  explained  in  the  manual  which 
forms  the  third  part  of  Wechsler’s  book  and 
these  directions  should  be  carried  out  exactly 
in  testing  the  blind  with  the  following  two 
slight  changes:  (1)  in  the  Comprehension 
Test,  Wechsler’s  alternative  items  should  be 
substituted  for  questions  2  and  7  which  do 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  the  blind,  especially 
those  who  have  never  had  vision;  and  (2) 
in  the  Arithmetic  Test,  before  giving  ex¬ 
amples  9  and  10,  which  seeing  subjects  read 
from  a  printed  slip,  the  tester  should  say,  “I 
shall  read  this  example  to  you  twice  before 
you  begin  work  on  it,  as  there  are  numerous 
details  to  remember.”  It  seems  permissible  to 
give  further  repetitions  if  requested,  but  the 
extra  credit  should  be  allowed  only  if  the  so¬ 
lution  is  made  within  fifteen  seconds  after 
the  second  reading.  Record  sheets  may  be 
purchased  from  the  publishers  or  from  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

“THE  CHILD  IS  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN” 


The  following  is  an  address  delivered  at  the 
St.  George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 1942, 
at  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Salmons  completion  of 
twenty-jive  years  of  service  to  the  blind. — edi¬ 
tor’s  NOTE 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends: 

You  ask  me  to  illustrate  this  saying  from 
the  school  life  of  Peter  Joseph  Salmon,  whose 
manhood  my  audience  knows  to  have  been 
actuated  by  kindliness,  neighborliness,  co¬ 
operation,  and  service. 

Well;  please,  all  of  you,  fancy  Peter  when 
a  small  boy,  struggling  to  keep  up  at  public 
school,  but  unable  to  do  so  because  troubled 
with  poor  eyesight;  therefore  discouraged 
and  unhappy.  Next,  see  him  in  a  private 
school  all  of  whose  pupils  are  blind,  and 
note  the  transformation.  Because  his  mates 
are  far  more  shut  in  than  he,  his  discourage¬ 
ment  has  taken  wings  and  flown  out  of  the 
window,  never  to  reappear.  He  can  hence¬ 
forth  be  a  leader  and  is  one,  particularly  up¬ 
on  the  playground.  He  introduces  new 
games.  The  place  rings  with  unwonted  mer¬ 
riment.  His  modicum  of  eyesight  has  leav¬ 
ened  the  whole  lump.  Each  new  child  in  sue-, 
cession  forgets  to  be  homesick;  and,  as  to 
Peter  himself,  he  wears  so  substantial  a  smile 
that  even  blindness  can  see  it.  Naturally 
everybody  loves  him. 

To  love  may  be  the  greatest  verb  in  the 
world,  but  our  boy  has  discovered  a  greater — 
to  serve.  So,  from  that  time  forth  he  was  to 
live  for  others.  Presently  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  was  both  deaf  and  blind,  joined  him  at 
school.  Peter  quickly  learned  the  finger  al¬ 
phabet,  became  Tommy’s  companion — and 


even  considered  becoming  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf-blind.  Later,  however,  he  chose  piano¬ 
tuning  as  a  more  certain  calling  and,  having 
earned  his  certificate,  put  in  a  summer  earn¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  repay  at  once  a  sum  he 
had  had  to  borrow. 

Meanwhile,  tuning  pianos  had  become  too 
humdrum  for  him.  Since  his  soul  craved 
something  having  the  human  touch,  he  got  a 
job  selling  for  the  New  York  Lighthouse, 
then  one  of  wider  opportunities  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
and  all  he  has  achieved  there  these  last 
twenty-five  years  you,  my  hearers,  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do. 

Let  me  therefore  return  to  the  school  years 
and  report  first,  what  three  old  teachers  of 
his  say;  that  what  I  myself  recall.  Mr.  Mabey 
says  that  Peter,  though  a  real  boy  and  full 
of  fun,  was  clean  and  honest,  holding  ever  to 
the  right;  yet  both  popular  and  a  leader;  that 
his  schoolmates  nicknamed  him  “The  Pope,” 
because  he  made  it  his  business  to  round  up 
his  fellow  Catholics  to  attend  early  Masses 
in  the  village.  Miss  Knowlton  remembers 
him  for  his  excellent  mixing  qualities,  adding 
that  all  the  young  teachers  loved  to  dance 
with  him.  Mr.  Gibson  declares  him  to  have 
been  a  great  pusher — that  once,  for  example, 
on  their  hike  to  New  Hampshire,  the  boy 
walked  so  indefatigably  that  he  raised  a  blis¬ 
ter  on  his  heel  and  had  to  be  sent  home  by 
train. 

Now  what  I  personally  remember  are 
these:  that  when  Peter  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  boys’  school  dramatics  he  took  in 
more  ticket  money  than  any  predecessor  had 
done;  that  whenever  I  particularly  wished  to 
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win  his  church’s  approval  of  some  new  proj¬ 
ect  at  school  I  had  only  to  send  him  and  his 
classmate  Arthur  Sullivan  to  explain  mat¬ 
ters.  No  one  could  have  had  better  coordi¬ 
nators.  Finally,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when 
Peter  chose  Joseph  for  his  confirmation  name 


he  did  so  out  of  admiration  for  Pharaoh’s 
great  steward  of  old. 

Perhaps  now,  in  acclaiming  Mr.  Salmon,  I 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  that 

The  childhood  shows  the  man, 

As  morning  shows  the  day. 


CULTURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ANN  S.  CULTON 


In  the  fall  of  1939  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  offered,  for  the  first  time,  a  course 
in  cultural  science  for  boys.  This  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  domestic  science  course  for 
girls  and  has  as  its  main  objective,  training  in 
“better  living.” 

It  was  recognized  from  the  very  first  that 
in  order  for  the  course  to  be  of  practical 
value,  the  boys  must  have  actual  laboratory 
work  in  cooking  and  table  etiquette.  This 
portion  of  the  course  was  selected  to  be  given 
first,  because  every  boy  is  interested  in  food 
and  it  was  felt  that  actual  experience  in  cook¬ 
ing  would  arouse  and  maintain  enthusiasm. 
The  plan  called  for  practical  cooking  such  as 
might  be  useful  on  camping  trips  or  for 
simple  meals  in  the  home.  Class  lectures  fur¬ 
nished  the  needed  information  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods  according  to  their  nutritive 
value.  Menial  tasks,  such  as  potato  peeling, 
took  on  novel  attraction  when  fried  potatoes 
were  the  final  product. 

The  totally  blind  boy  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  problem  when  he  enters  the  kitchen.  The 
majority  of  such  boys  are  found  to  have  good 
muscular  co-ordination  in  the  use  of  their 
hands.  This  is  helpful  in  peeling  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  use  of  spoons  for  stirring  and 
beating  food  mixtures  often  causes  difficulties 


which  must  be  overcome  by  practice.  In 
kitchen  work  it  is  never  suggested  that  there 
is  any  phase  which  the  blind  boy  cannot 
master  with  patient  practice  and  persever¬ 
ance.  The  use  of  the  gas  stove  must  be  care¬ 
fully  explained,  followed  by  a  demonstration 
for  each  pupil.  If  it  still  presents  a  problem, 
this  must  be  solved  by  additional  practice. 

In  residential  schools  of  any  type,  fable  eti¬ 
quette  should  be  closely  supervised  and 
guided.  There  is  an  even  greater  need  for 
such  supervision  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Too 
often,  crowded  conditions  in  the  dining  room 
or  sympathy  for  the  handicapped  children 
leads  those  in  charge  either  to  neglect  formal 
training  or  to  wait  upon  the  individual  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  becomes  very  de¬ 
pendent.  In  the  cultural  science  class  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  the  boy  normal  home 
training.  From  the  first  the  teacher  and  pupils 
must  have  complete  understanding  so  that 
the  adolescent  boy’s  feelings  will  not  be  hurt 
when  he  is  corrected  because  of  the  position 
in  which  he  sits  at  the  table  or  because  of 
some  simple  action  which  a  seeing  boy  would 
quickly  change  by  imitation.  The  boys  are 
encouraged  to  discuss  their  table  problems 
with  the  teacher  and  each  is  given  special 
attention,  first  by  a  theoretical  application  of 
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etiquette  and  then  by  practical  application  at 
the  table  in  the  home  economics  dining  room. 
After  the  position  and  manipulation  of  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon  are  mastered,  table  conversa¬ 
tion  is  introduced  and  stressed. 

Each  year,  at  Christmas  time,  the  cultural 
science  class  and  the  girls’  domestic  arts  class 
give  a  dinner  for  the  high  school  department 
and  faculty.  This  serves  as  a  social  event  as 
well  as  a  test  of  their  ability  to  cook,  serve, 
and  eat  a  somewhat  formal  meal.  Thus  far 
these  affairs  have  brought  forth  very  favor¬ 
able  comments  from  guests  as  to  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  handle  their  table  implements  while 
carrying  on  interesting  conversation. 

The  boys’  training  must  reach  into  as 
many  fields  as  possible  if  they  are  to  live 
normal  happy  lives.  With  this  in  mind,  one 
laboratory  period  each  week  is  devoted  to 
sewing  and  knitting.  The  sewing  consists  of 
simple  basting,  running,  and  hemming 
stitches.  Each  boy  makes  his  own  apron  to 
use  in  the  kitchen.  He  learns  to  sew  on 
buttons  and  to  darn  socks.  In  many  cases  the 
totally  blind  boys  enjoy  this  work  greatly. 
The  knitting  project  was  inaugurated  in  1940 
when  the  needs  for  Bundles  for  Britain  be¬ 
came  urgent.  As  the  boys  learned  to  knit, 
their  enthusiasm  spread  to  other  classes,  and 
many  leisure  hours  have  been  spent  in  knit¬ 
ting  while  listening  to  the  radio.  The  boys 
are  also  taught  the  meaning  of  being  well 
groomed;  and  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
so,  they  are  given  instructions  and  practice  in 
cleaning  and  pressing  their  own  clothes. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  subject  of 
personality  is  most  fascinating  to  the  high 
school  student.  What  is  this  very  real  and 
vital  thing  which  we  call  personality?  The 
answer  given  to  this  question  is  “the  way  in 
which  the  boy  reacts  to  life.”  It  is  the  way  the 
individual  changes  and  develops  in  a  social 
group.  It  is  the  way  a  person  is  known  and 


judged  by  people.  Personality  is  much  more 
important  than  beauty.  Play  and  recreation 
are  both  factors  in  personality  development. 
Association  with  the  right  sort  of  people  in¬ 
fluences  the  attitude  of  each  individual. 

It  is  wise  for  boys  to  become  interested  in 
some  worth-while  leisure-time  activity.  Such 
activities  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Wasting  time — to  be  avoided 

2.  Pastimes — to  be  encouraged 

3.  Hobbies — to  be  developed 

4.  Avocations — to  be  developed 

It  is  felt  that  wholesome  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion  tend  to  make  blind  persons  normally 
balanced  and  self-confident.  To  encourage 
the  development  of  leisure-time  activities 
several  clubs  have  been  formed.  One  of  these 
is  the  Hobby  Knitting  Club  in  which  articles 
are  made  for  the  Bundles  for  Britain  and  for 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  blind  boy,  like  his  seeing  friends, 
must  know  how  to  dress  for  each  social  occa¬ 
sion.  Since  he  cannot  learn  this  by  imitation, 
he  is  taught  carefully  and  thoroughly  what  a 
well-dressed  man  wears  on  all  occasions.  This 
is  made  more  interesting  by  having  a  sales¬ 
man  from  a  leading  haberdashery  come  and 
talk  with  the  boys.  Also,  he  advises  them  as 
to  the  best  values  in  clothing. 

This  course  offers  many  varied  and  chal¬ 
lenging  problems.  Each  boy  feels  free  to 
bring  any  problem  to  class  to  be  solved.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  in  the  Virginia  school 
that  after  they  have  had  a  two-year  course  in 
cultural  science,  the  boys  are  better  fitted  to 
make  their  way  in  our  highly  competitive 
world;  for  these  pupils  have  self-confidence 
in  their  social  and  business  contacts,  take 
pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  com¬ 
pete  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  with  the 
seeing  public  in  the  many  little  “niceties  of 
life.” 
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LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 

Notes  from  the  Talking  Boo\  Education  Project 


The  new  school  year  is  beginning  and  this 
seems  the  appropriate  time  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  teachers  a  few  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  “learning  by  listening.” 

A  CATALOG  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDINGS 

The  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  pro¬ 
ject,  under  the  direction  of  I.  Keith  Tyler,  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  published  Recordings  for  School  Use, 
1942;  a  Catalog  of  Appraisals,  by  J.  Robert 
Miles  (World  Book  Company,  250  pp.  $1.00). 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  catalog  to  facilitate 
the  wise  purchase  and  effective  use  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  and  radio  transcriptions  in 
schools  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make 
intelligent  selections  from  the  many  record¬ 
ings  available.  A  large  number  of  titles  for 
almost  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  are 
surveyed  and  their  educational  value  care¬ 
fully  appraised.  In  a  very  instructive  intro¬ 
duction  it  is  stressed  that  these  auditory  de¬ 
vices  “cannot  become  ‘automatic  teachers.’ 
Their  function  is  to  aid,  not  to  replace, 
teachers  in  the  implementation  of  curricular 
purposes  and  plans.”  Hundreds  of  recordings 
are  described  and  evaluated,  utilizing  critical 
reports  or  questionnaire  responses  secured 
from  three  general  sources:  specialists  in  the 
subject  matter  areas;  auditing  committees  of 
teachers;  and  actual  classroom  experience  of 
students  and  teachers.  In  appraising  the 
recordings,  the  catalog  reports  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  value,  the  clarity  and  comprehensibility, 
the  audience  interest  and  appeal,  and  the 
actual  or  possible  school  uses  of  the  programs. 
Recordings  are  listed  in  five  main  groups:  (1) 
Social  Studies  and  Science;  (2)  English 
Literature  and  Speech;  (3)  Foreign  Lan¬ 


guage;  (4)  Elementary  School  Programs; 
(5)  Miscellaneous. 

An  amazing  amount  of  work  must  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  catalog,  and 
its  use  is  highly  recommended  to  teachers  of 
the  blind  who  have  a  particular  interest  in 
auditory  teaching. 

In  a  special  appendix,  Dr.  R.  R.  Lowder- 
milk,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  project  and 
now  director  of  the  Radio  Script  and  Tran¬ 
scription  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
discusses  for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers  the 
technical  aspects  of  how  to  select  and  how  to 
operate  a  recording  player.  His  expert  com¬ 
ments  make  a  very  useful  addition  to  this 
most  valuable  and  timely  publication. 

The  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  pro¬ 
ject,  supported  by  grants  from  the  General 
Education  Board  and  sponsored  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Education  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  is  “a  re¬ 
search  and  service  project  engaged  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  educational  values  of  radio  in  schools 
and  classrooms,  and  in  studying  the  social  and 
psychological  effects  of  radio  listening  upon 
children  and  young  people.  In  addition  to 
carrying  on  research  studies,  staff  members 
assist  teachers  in  the  use  of  auditory  materials, 
and  broadcasters  in  the  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  educational  programs.”  The  project 
was  started  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  will  be 
terminated  in  1942. 

EVALUATION  OF  TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  annual  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio  and  the  American  Exhibition  of 
Recordings  of  Educational  Radio  Programs. 
The  Thirteenth  Institute  was  held  in  May, 
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1942,  and  the  Talking  Book  Education  Proj¬ 
ect  submitted  some  of  its  educational  record¬ 
ings  for  the  exhibition.  The  comments  and 
suggestions  of  the  preliminary  judges  were 
recently  released  to  us  and  are  highly  gratify¬ 
ing.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen  programs, 
mostly  from  radio  networks,  were  entered 
and  our  Talking  Books  were  evaluated 
against  this  background.  Here  are  a  few 
quotations  from  the  appraisals: 

On  the  Farm.  The  commentator’s  voice  is  good 
and  his  pacing  about  right  for  juvenile  listeners. 
He  covers  farm  life  fairly  completely.  The 
sounds  are  very  good  and  the  county  fair  adds 
flavor  to  the  show. 

Elephants.  The  program  consists  of  a  fictitious 
trip  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  elephants.  Although 
produced  in  the  studio,  the  sounds  of  monkeys, 
elephants,  etc.,  are  effectively  introduced.  Mr. 
Turner  is  good  in  his  explanations  and  in  his 
choice  of  words.  A  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  without  having  the  program 
pedantic  or  dull.  The  animal  sounds  add  in  giv¬ 
ing  reality  to  the  scenes.  The  classification  of 
animals,  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  understandable  and  the  terms  carefully 
explained.  This  program  should  have  a  high 
appeal  for  children,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  their  eyesight.  It  capitalizes  upon  children’s 
love  of  animals. 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale.  The  dramatization 
is  very  effective  and  the  acting  convincing.  The 
voice  of  each  character  is  good.  The  program 
should  have  a  general  appeal  for  blind  children, 
as  well  as  for  some  other  children.  It  was  dra¬ 
matic,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  arouse 
undesirable  emotional  reactions.  The  suspense 
element  is  good. 

The  Pig  that  Gave  us  a  Two-House  Congress. 
The  show  is  significant  in  demonstrating  the 
rise  of  forces  of  democracy  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  program  is 
well  acted  and  produced.  The  sound  effects  are 
good  and  the  acting  convincing.  The  part  of 
Mrs.  Sherman  was  particularly  well  done.  This 
broadcast  should  have  a  high  appeal  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  quotation  of  such  im¬ 
partial  comments  will  induce  those  teachers 
of  the  blind  who  have  not  used  Talking 


Books  to  give  them  a  trial  and  that  it  will 
confirm  the  Talking  Book-conscious  teachers 
in  their  attitude.  To  the  staff  of  the  Talking 
Book  Education  Project,  these  comments  cer¬ 
tainly  are  highly  stimulating. 

EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  BOOK  LENDING  LIBRARY 

Up  to  the  present,  Talking  Books  recorded 
at  the  studios  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  could  be  secured  only  by  bor¬ 
rowing  them  from  the  Talking  Book  dis¬ 
tributing  libraries  or  by  buying  them  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
latter  procedure  has  been  found  impracticable 
by  many  schools  because  they  have  no  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose,  and  the  former 
one  involves  certain  inconveniences,  as  books 
required  for  educational  purposes  are  needed 
on  definite  dates  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

A  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Founda¬ 
tion  enabled  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  establish  the  Educational  Talking 
Book  Lending  Library  with  the  aim  of  sup¬ 
plying  on  loan,  without  delay  and  without 
restrictions,  Talking  Book  records  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

The  procedure  of  securing  Talking  Book 
records  on  loan  is  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
postcard  indicating  the  title  and  author  of 
the  work,  the  name  of  the  teacher  requesting 
it,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  school  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  Talking  Book 
records  in  a  container  will  be  delivered  free 
of  charge.  They  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
needed  and  returned  in  the  same  container 
by  simply  reversing  the  address  card. 

Talking  Books  obtainable  are  listed  in 
Learning  by  Listening;  an  Annotated,  Classi¬ 
fied,  and  Graded  List  of  Talking  Boo\  Rec¬ 
ords  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  in 
Learning  by  Listening :  7940-/94/  Supple¬ 
ment,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  or  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Only  Talking  Books  published 
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by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  included  in  the  lending  library.  This 
plan  does  in  no  way  affect  the  Talking  Book 
service  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 

The  services  of  the  Educational  Talking 
Book  Lending  Library  are  already  available 
and  teachers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this 
opportunity.  Address  all  communications  to 
Educational  Talking  Book  Lending  Library, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  City. 

NEWLY  AVAILABLE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING 

BOOKS 

The  following  list  comprises  all  special 
juvenile  Talking  Book  records  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
since  the  Learning  by  Listening,  7940-/94/ 
Supplement  was  issued.  The  selection  of  titles 
was  based  on  recommendations  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Education  Project.1  These  Talking 
Books  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  through  orders  charge¬ 
able  to  the  quota  accounts  of  the  schools.  In 
the  list,  the  number  of  records  is  given  after 
each  title.  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate 
the  estimated  grade  level. 

Averill,  Esther,  and  Stanley,  Lila.  Powder,  ir. 

(4-5) 

The  story  of  a  colt,  a  duchess,  and  the  circus  (With 

sound  effects.) 


DeAngeli,  Marguerite.  Copper-toed  Boots.  4r. 

(4-6) 

A  story  of  a  country  boy  who  lived  in  Michigan  sixty 
years  ago,  giving  a  picture  of  family  and  community 
life. 

Dramatic  Hours  in  American  History  Series, 
by  Henry  Fisk  Carlton,  dramatized  with 
cast.  (6-  ) 

The  Right  to  Print  the  Truth,  ir. 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale.  ir. 

The  Pig  that  Gave  us  a  Two-House  Con¬ 
gress.  ir. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  ir. 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ir. 

Henry  Hudson,  ir. 

Outstanding  events  in  American  history  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  dramatic  form.  These  plays  are  arranged 
for  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


Enright,  Elizabeth.  Thimble  Summer,  yr. 

(5-7) 

A  delightful  story  of  life  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  today. 
Awarded  the  Newbery  Medal,  1939. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Humphrey;  One  Hundred 
Years  Along  the  Wayside  with  a  Box  Tur- 
tie.  31:.  (3-4) 

A  century  of  America’s  story  as  seen  by  a  wise  and 
travelled  turde. 


and 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.  Five  Chinese 
Brothers.  (1-3) 

An  old  Chinese  tale  amusingly  retold. 


Gatti,  Attilio.  Saranga,  the  Pygmy,  nr.  (5-  ) 

A  dramatic  and  authentic  story  of  a  Pygmy  boy  and 
his  life  in  the  equatorial  jungle  of  Africa. 


Beatty,  John  Y.  The  Baby  Whale,  Sharp  Ears. 

4r-  (3-5) 

A  well-told  true  account  of  a  whale’s  life. 


Bensel,  Walter.  On  Safari  in  Africa.  2r.  (6-  ) 

A  personal  interview  with  a  big  game  hunter.  (With 
sound  effects.) 


The  old  Greek  mythological  stories  retold. 


1  See  Lowenfeld,  B.  “Two  Years  of  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project,”  Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  p.  42. 


Henderson,  Le  Grand  (Le  Grand,  pseud.) 
Augustus  and  the  River,  /fr.  (4-6) 

The  tale  of  a  boy’s  life  on  a  shanty  boat  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Augustus  Goes  South.  5r.  (4-6) 

A  laughter-filled  story  of  boyhood.  A  genuine  bit  of 
Americana.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Hewes,  Agnes  Danforth.  The  Iron  Doctor. 
i2r.  (6-  ) 

Describes  the  work  of  the  divers  in  salvaging  ships 
and  sinking  bridge  piers. 

James,  Will.  Young  Cowboy.  2r.  (3"5) 

A  boy  and  a  horse  grow  up  together  on  a  Western 
ranch. 
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Keelor,  Katharine  L.  Little  Fox;  the  Story 
of  an  Indian  Boy.  4r.  (3-5) 

A  narrative  description  of  the  daily  life  of  Indians  who 
lived  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  before  the  days  of 
the  white  setders. 


Lent,  Henry  B.  Flight  ij.  2r.  (3-6) 

On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  Bill  learns 
the  details  and  techniques  of  air  transport.  (With 
sound  effects.) 

Meadowcroft,  Enid  LaMonte.  By  Wagon 

and  Flatboat.  yr.  (4-6) 

The  story  of  the  westward  migration  of  two  Ameri¬ 
can  families  in  1789. 

Mersereau,  Ann.  Why  is  America?  a  Primer 
of  Democracy.  2r.  (3-5) 

An  appeal  for  good  citizenship  stressing  the  values  of 
democracy.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Moses,  Horace  A.  Here  Comes  the  Circus.  2r. 

(3-6) 

Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  at  the  circus.  (With  sound 
effects.) 


Phillips,  Ethel  Calvert.  A  Name  for  Ohed. 
6r.  (4-6) 

A  boy  spends  an  exciting  summer  on  the  coast  of 
Maine. 
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Robinson,  Tom.  Pete.  4r.  (4-  ) 

A  dog  story  showing  us  dog  nature  and  human  na¬ 
ture  at  their  best.  (With  sound  effects.) 


Sperry,  Armstrong.  Call  it  Courage.  4c  (3-6) 

A  Polynesian  legend  full  of  valiant  spirit.  Awarded 
the  Newbery  Medal,  1941.  (with  sound  effects.) 

Stolper,  Joel.  Patches.  2r.  (3-5) 

A  baby  giraffe  learns  the  dangers  of  life  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  plains  and  finally  finds  a  peaceful  life  in  the  zoo. 
(With  sound  effects.) 


Waldeck,  Jo  Besse.  Little  Jungle  Village,  9r. 

(3-6) 


A  story  of  two  Indian  children  living  in  British 
Guiana. 


The  Library  of  Congress,  Books  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  also  has  recently  published  a 
considerable  number  of  Talking  Books  suit¬ 
able  for  school  use,  such  as,  Little  Women, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  The  Adventures 
of  Oliver  Twist.  A  list  of  these  titles  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING  THE  BLIND 

H.  R.  7484  and  S.  2714 

On  August  13  there  was  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  7484,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Congressman  Barden,  and  an  identi¬ 
cal  companion  bill,  S.  2714,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  LaFollette. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  will  have  a  more  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
than  any  other  law  enacted  in  the  present 
century  with  the  possible  exception  of  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  bill  deserves 
the  most  careful  study  on  the  part  of  every 
worker  for  the  blind,  especially  those  engaged 
in  State  work  for  blind  people  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older. 

This  bill  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

Title  I  provides  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  Federal  government  will  meet  the  cost  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war-disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  (not  including  the  blind)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  rehabilitation  training,  of  other  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  (not  including  the  blind),  and 
further  provides  for  meeting  by  the  Federal 


government  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  State  boards  for  vocational  education  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  title,  as  well  as 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Federal  office. 

Title  II  provides  that  the  Federal  government 
will  under  certain  conditions  match  with  one 
dollar  each  fifty  cents  expended  by  the  States 
for  the  vocational  training  of  disabled  persons, 
not  including  the  blind. 

Title  III  provides  that  the  Federal  government 
will  meet  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  and  for  their 
placement  and  supervision  in  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  physical  rehabilitation,  training  of  special 
rehabilitation  agents,  and  special  vocational 
training  for  blind  persons,  including  the  war- 
blind.  (Note  that  there  is  no  State  matching  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  the  blind.) 

“Vocational  rehabilitation”  and  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  training”  have  been  defined  in  the  bill 
as  follows : 

Title  I,  Sec.  109  (g) — The  term  “vocational 
rehabilitation”  means  the  rendering  of  a  disabled 
individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  oc¬ 
cupation  and  his  placement  in  employment,  in¬ 
cluding,  where  needed,  physical  restoration  or 
repair,  medical  examination  and  care,  prosthetic 
and  other  devices,  physical  and  occupational 
therapy,  training,  placement  in  employment,  and 
other  appropriate  services. 

Title  I,  Sec.  109  (h) — The  term  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  training”  means  any  training  given  to 
render  a  disabled  individual  fit  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  much 
of  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  State 
commissions  for  the  blind  can  be  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  government  under  this  bill. 

In  Title  I  there  is  an  important  paragraph 
which  has  a  bearing  on  Title  III  reading  as 
follows : 

Sec.  106 — In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  Administrator  may  enter  into 
agreements  or  co-operative  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  public  agencies  and  private  per¬ 
sons,  agencies,  or  institutions,  within  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  to  utilize 
their  services  and  facilities  and  to  compensate 
them  for  such  use.  The  Administrator  may 
delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee,  or  to  any 
agency,  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or 
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of  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties,  except  the  promulgation  of 
regulations,  as  he  finds  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

A  circular  devoted  to  this  bill  emanating 
from  a  private  organization  in  Washington, 
in  commenting  on  Sec.  106  states:  “The 
terms  of  Title  I  indicate  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  make  these  contracts  with  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  for  the  blind  either  public  or 
private  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
will  compensate  them  for  the  services  ren¬ 
dered.”  It  may  be  that  the  present  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  this 
project  in  the  way  indicated.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  binding  him  or  future 
Administrators  to  follow  this  procedure.  It 
simply  authorizes  him  to  do  so. 

We  have  received  many  communications 
from  workers  for  the  blind  expressing  con¬ 
cern  over  the  bill  as  it  will  federalize  most  of 
the  work  of  the  adult  blind  and  in  effect  sup¬ 
plant  State  commissions  and  other  State  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  decades.  Even  though  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  works  through  State  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind,  a  system  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  their  work  will  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  government  and 
dictated  by  some  Federal  government  offi¬ 
cials  will  jeopardize  all  local  initiative  and 
independence  in  the  field  so  financed. 

Should  the  Federal  government  choose  to 
function  through  the  State  agencies  for  the 
blind,  paying  the  entire  cost  of  all  “voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation”  and  “rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing”  as  well  as  the  other  activities  outlined  in 
Title  III  of  H.  R.  7484  and  S.  2714,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  States  would  cease  to 
appropriate  any  monies  for  activities  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Some  State  officials  feel  that  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  if  the  Federal  government  takes  over 
the  financing  and  directing  of  this  large  area 
of  work  for  the  blind,  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 


cult  to  obtain  State  appropriations  for  the 
other  constructive  activities  of  the  State  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind,  and  these  State  de¬ 
partments  would  soon  become  simply  branch 
offices  of  a  Federal  agency  for  the  blind. 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  object  of 
this  bill — that  of  making  available  more 
adequate  funds  for  carrying  on  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country  and  of  a 
more  uniform  quality  of  service  to  blind 
people  wherever  they  may  live.  Those  who 
had  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  this  measure 
should  be  particularly  commended  for  their 
care  in  setting  up  service  for  the  blind  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  State  boards  for 
vocational  education.  Under  the  Federal  Act 
creating  the  State  boards  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  these  boards  may  theoretically  provide 
adequate  services  for  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind,  but  experience  over  two 
decades  has  shown  that  the  blind  are  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  these  boards  in  most 
states.  We  especially  approve  of  the  plan 
provided  for  in  the  legislation  by  which  the 
Federal  government  will  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility  so  far  as  the  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  of  war-blind  persons  is  concerned.  We 
strongly  recommend,  however,  that  H.  R. 
7484  and  S.  2714  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  give  the  States  an  equal  voice 
with  the  Federal  government  in  the  initiation 
and  management  of  their  activities,  the  States 
should  be  required  to  match  Federal  funds  on 
some  basis — either  dollar  for  dollar  or  fifty  cents 
for  each  dollar  expended  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

2.  In  order  to  insure  that  duplicate  agencies 
will  not  be  set  up  by  the  Federal  government, 
a  system  should  be  worked  out  by  which  the 
Administrator  works  through  the  State  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

The  American  committee  on  the  war-blind 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  urged  that  the  legislation  be  clari¬ 
fied  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  special 
services  will  be  set  up  for  the  war-blind. 

There  has  been  scheduled  for  October  15  a 
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hearing  before  the  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  for  special 
testimony  relating  to  the  section  of  this  bill 
which  pertains  to  the  blind. 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 

"Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE  REPAIR 

BILL 

H.  R.  7273  authorizing  a  Congressional 
appropriation  of  $20,000  per  annum  for  the 
repair  of  government-owned  Talking  Book 
machines  passed  the  Senate  on  September  21. 
It  had  already  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  has  since  been  signed  by  the 
President.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  special  appropriation  under  this  Act  before 
it  can  go  into  effect.  Talking  Book  machine 
owners  are  indebted  to  the  kind  interest  of 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Secrest,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  to  Senator 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  who  looked  after  its  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Secrest,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Library,  recently  resigned  from  Congress  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy.  He  now  holds  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Lieutenant  Commander.  Congress¬ 
man  Secrest  has  long  been  a  good  friend  of 
blind  people.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  but  $20,000 
which  will  not  cover  all  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  Talking  Book  machines.  It  will, 
however,  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of 
most  major  repairs  and  will  in  this  way  help 
the  States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
they  have  undertaken  of  keeping  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  order.  After  the  appropriation  has 
been  made  those  having  custody  of  the 
government-owned  Talking  Book  machines 
will  doubtless  receive  detailed  instructions  as 
to  just  how  much  service  they  may  count  on 
under  this  law. 


CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATION 

A  new  chapter  has  been  added  to  Division 
5,  Part  1,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code, 
State  of  California,  by  the  1941  session  of  the 
California  Legislature.  This  new  Chapter  3 
is  entitled  “Aid  to  Partially  Self-Supporting 
Blind  Residents”  and  provides  that  any  blind 
resident  who  can  establish  that  he  is  able  to 
to  secure  and  willing  to  use  resources  or  in¬ 
come  which  he  is  permitted  to  retain  for  the 
purposes  of  self-support,  may  have  an  in¬ 
come  from  certain  specified  sources  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  hundred  dollars  annually  and 
receive  assistance  under  this  law.  A  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  plan  for  self-support  and  a 
sincere,  sustained  effort  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  are  the  criteria  which  determine  eligi¬ 
bility  for  Aid  to  Partially  Self-Supporting 
Blind  Residents,  rather  than  the  amount  of 
income  which  may  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  The  intent,  as  well  as  the  ability,  of 
the  individual  are  considered  in  determining 
the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  self-support  on  a  reasonable  level. 

An  amendment  to  Section  3084  of  Chap¬ 
ter  1,  Part  1,  Division  5,  “Aid  to  Needy 
Blind,”  was  enacted  as  an  urgency  matter  to 
bring  the  California  law  into  conformity 
with  Federal  requirements  and  provides  that 
the  amount  of  aid  to  which  any  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  shall  be,  when  added  to  the 
income  (including  the  value  of  currently 
used  resources,  but  excepting  casual  income 
and  inconsequential  resources)  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  from  all  other  sources,  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  The  amendment,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  actual  needs  may  be  in  excess  of 
the  grant  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  and,  when 
an  individual  shows  verified  need  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  grant,  any  income  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  have  is  taken  into  consideration 
in  arriving  at  the  amount  of  grant  to  which 
he  might  be  eligible. 

These  are  two  important  changes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  legislative  provisions  for  assistance  to 
the  blind  in  this  State. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  HOME 
TEACHERS 

The  first  summer  course  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  given  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  22  to  July  31. 

Twenty-three  students  from  fourteen  states 
were  enrolled,  all  but  one  of  them  already 
holding  paid  positions  in  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  most  of  them  with  at  least  five 
years  of  professional  experience  behind  them. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  agency  by  which 
the  home  teacher  was  employed  had  facili¬ 
tated  arrangements  by  granting  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  with  pay,  by  making  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  toward  her  expense,  or  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  methods. 

Although  there  were  no  academic  pre¬ 
requisites  for  admission  to  the  course,  the 
enrollment  included  one  Ph.  D.,  one  M.  A., 
and  eight  other  college  graduates.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  student  group  displayed  a  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
which  ensured  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
in  all  classes. 

Five  subjects  were  offered:  (1)  Eye  Con¬ 
ditions  and  their  Effects  on  the  Individual, 
by  Dr.  Irwin  Stolzar,  a  practicing  ophthal¬ 
mologist  of  Cleveland;  (2)  Social  Case  Work, 
and  (3)  Community  Resources,  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Berko witz  of  the  Institute  of  Family 
Service,  Cleveland;  (4)  Psychology  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director 
of  Educational  Research,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  and  (5)  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind,  by  Miss 


Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  staff  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  courses  carried  under¬ 
graduate  credit  and  the  two  courses  in  social 
work  also  counted  for  graduate  credit  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Miss  McKay  served  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  course. 

Classes  were  conducted  on  five  days  a 
week  with  four  lectures  scheduled  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  kept  free  for  individual 
and  group  studies  including  assigned  read¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  term  papers. 

An  essential  part  of  the  course  was  the 
volunteer  reading  service  generously  provided 
by  volunteers  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind.  Not  only  were  these  volunteers 
faithful  and  indefatigable  in  their  reading 
but  their  personal  interest  in  the  students  led 
to  many  extra-curricular  pleasures  and  to 
lasting  friendships  between  students  and 
volunteers. 

Through  the  unstinting  co-operation  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Department  for 
the  Blind,  an  ample  supply  of  professional 
literature  in  braille  was  made  available  on  the 
campus. 

Prominent  workers  for  the  blind  were  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  students,  among  them 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Mr.  Morris  Frank,  The  Seeing  Eye; 
Mr.  Milton  Klein,  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Welfare;  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  not  “all  work  and  no  play.”  Outside 
of  class  hours  many  recreational  features  were 
arranged.  A  picnic  at  Highbrook  Lodge,  the 
summer  camp  operated  by  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  a  luncheon  and 
tour  of  observation  at  Grasselli  House,  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Society,  were  among  the 
enjoyable  occasions.  An  outdoor  supper  in 
the  nationally  famous  garden  of  Mrs.  Ker- 
mode  F.  Gill  was  a  memorable  event.  Mr. 
Jack  Krapp,  a  Board  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Blind,  devoted  an  evening  to  a  show¬ 
ing  of  his  colored  motion  picture  depicting 
the  activities  of  the  Society — a  film  which  was 
generally  voted  to  be  not  only  a  faithful 
representation  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Cleve¬ 
land  but  also  an  unusual  piece  of  social  work 
publicity. 

An  all-day  boat  trip  to  Cedar  Point  on 
Lake  Erie,  informal  parties  to  attend  the  sum¬ 
mer  theaters  and  symphony  concerts,  and 
sightseeing  trips  were  among  the  recreations, 
and  almost  every  evening  brought  “coke 
parties”  at  the  neighborhood  drug  store 
where  the  strains  of  the  “juke  box”  mingled 
with  student  banter  and  serious  discussions. 

Almost  all  students  had  their  rooms  in  one 
of  the  regular  dormitories  on  the  campus. 
Mrs.  Trautman  was  an  attentive  and  most 
understanding  housemother  who  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  physical  comforts  which 
all  students  enjoyed  during  their  stay  at 
Mather  House.  Living  and  studying  together 
for  six  weeks  was  a  delightful  experience  for 
the  group  and  the  opportunity  for  getting 
acquainted  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
workers  from  other  states  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features. 

More  than  half  the  students  expressed  the 
intention  of  returning  for  further  study  next 
year,  if  the  course  is  offered  again.  With  the 
generous  co-operation  and  personal  interest 
of  Dr.  Leutner,  President  of  the  University, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Irwin,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  and  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  the  widespread  interest  displayed  by 
agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  summer  course  for  workers 
with  the  blind  may  be  continued  as  an  annual 
event  so  long  as  the  number  of  students 
justifies  it. 


SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  COLORED 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
AND  THE  DEAF 

The  special  summer  school  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  which  was  started  at 
West  Virginia  State  College  in  1939  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  which  had  been  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  there  for  the  past  three  years  was 
transferred  this  summer  to  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  other  teachers  besides  Dr.  Potts 
were  Miss  Emily  Ellis,  Elementary  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Miss  Lucy  Moore,  Supervisor 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  Smouse 
School  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Whitehead,  Principal  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  The 
following  courses  were  offered  on  the  grad¬ 
uate  level:  History  and  the  Development  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Essentials  in  the 
Administration  of  Schools  for  the  Blind; 
Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Elementary  Grades;  Special  Techniques  and 
Appliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind;  The 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 
and  Vocal  Mechanisms;  Speech-Reading  and 
Acoustic  Work;  The  Language  Development 
of  Deaf  Children  (Part  II);  and  Principles 
and  Methods  in  the  Development  of  Speech 
in  the  Deaf  (Part  II). 

Twenty  students  came  from  eleven  differ¬ 
ent  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
take  these  courses,  and  five  of  them  were 
awarded  special  certificates  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  or  more  semester  hours’  work 
in  special  education.  Several  students  are 
starting  work  upon  their  theses  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  receive  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  next  summer. 

All  but  two  of  the  special  students  are 
teachers  in  service,  and  Dr.  Potts  has  had 
requests  for  teachers  of  both  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  which  he  cannot  supply.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  project,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the 
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kind  in  the  United  States,  may  be  continued 
until  all  teachers  interested  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend,  and  until  all  schools  for 
the  colored  blind  and  deaf  are  supplied  with 
trained  teachers. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1942- 
43  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
candidates:  Earl  Anderson,  Louisiana;  Una 
Helen  Guillot,  Louisiana;  Mary  Mansfield, 
Colorado;  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Illinois; 
Carson  T.  Seavey,  Florida;  Wilma  True, 
Maine;  Ewald  Warnsholz,  Nebraska;  Jesse 
Wilkes,  Tennessee;  Madge  Simmons,  Louis¬ 
iana;  L.  Frances  Smith,  Texas;  Frank  S. 
Pursley,  Jr.,  Georgia. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
following:  Oliver  Attebery,  Oklahoma;  Louis 
Rives,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Evelyn  Tave,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  David  C.  Williams,  New  York;  Martha 
Wolfson,  Massachusetts;  Mavis  Owen,  Ari¬ 
zona;  Aline  Richardson,  Nebraska. 


THE  SEEING  EYE  AIDS  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been  lent  to  the 
Government  and  is  training  dogs  for  defense 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

LOUISIANA  SUPERINTENDENT 
RETIRES 

After  thirty-six  years  of  service  as  teacher 
and  administrator  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Y.  L. 
Fontenot  retired  June  30, 1942. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  educational  career 
were  spent  as  president  of  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  While  Mr.  Fontenot  was 
in  office  a  modern  gymnasium  was  built; 
many  improvements  were  made  in  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds;  much  teaching  equipment 
was  added;  social  opportunities  were  broad¬ 
ened  and  campus  regulations  were  made  more 
liberal. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Spencer  Phillips,  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
comes  to  his  new  position  after  thirty  years 
of  experience  in  public  school  work  as  teacher 
and  principal.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Baton  Rouge. 
His  college  work  was  done  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College,  from  which  he  holds 
the  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  from  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Master’s  degree.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Teachers’  Association  and 
for  three  years  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
group.  During  the  time  he  was  president,  the 
Louisiana  Teacher  Retirement  law  and  the 
Louisiana  Teacher  Tenure  law  were  enacted, 
which  taken  together  constitute  the  greatest 
advance  in  teacher  welfare  ever  made  in  this 
state. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  came  to  his  present  position  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  where 
he  was  principal  of  the  Boys’  School  from 
1925  to  1933  and  principal  of  the  lower  and 
upper  schools  until  his  resignation  in  August, 
1942. 

Mr.  Andrews  received  the  B.  S.  degree  from 
the  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1916  and 
the  Education  Master’s  degree  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  in  1933.  He  was  principal  of 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school,  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  from  1920  to  1925.  He 
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has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Teachers  Forum;  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  on  various  committees  of  the  A.A.I.B.; 
secretary  for  fifteen  years  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind;  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa;  and  “in  order  to  help  shoot  any  Japs 
or  Germans  who  should  happen  to  arrive  in 
Maryland”  has  joined  the  Maryland  Minute 
Men. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  opened  its  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  year  September  15  with  a  new 
principal  in  charge  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.*  Allan  W.  Sherman  has  succeeded 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  who  has  been  principal 
for  seventeen  years  and  who  left  during  the 
summer  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  for  the  past  eight  years 
been  a  master  at  Tabor  Academy,  Marion, 
Massachusetts.  For  the  last  four  summers  he 
has  been  in  complete  charge  of  the  summer 
program,  which  is  run  along  naval  lines.  Ta¬ 
bor  Academy  is  one  of  the  five  schools  in 
this  country  in  which  the  naval  program  is 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  1934,  and  during  the 
year  1939-1940  continued  his  studies  there, 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  education.  He  is  a  former  resident 
of  Watertown,  having  graduated  from  the 
Watertown  High  School. 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  R.  Wilson  Brown,  Superintendent, 
is  now  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard,  having 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent  and 
Mrs.  Louise  McClure  Williams,  formerly  an 
instructor  at  the  school,  has  been  appointed 
acting  principal. 

Mr.  Brown  was  made  superintendent  of 


the  Missouri  School  just  a  year  ago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Green  who  had  been 
the  acting  superintendent. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  St.  Louis 
County  and  reared  on  a  Saline  County  farm 
near  Marshall,  Missouri.  He  received  the  B. 
A.  degree  from  Valley  College  at  Marshall 
in  1931  and  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1937. 

For  four  years  he  was  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Longton,  Kansas,  high  school 
and  then  served  the  Longton  Public  Schools 
as  superintendent  until  1939  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Missouri  to  become  high  school 
principal  at  Fayette.  In  the  fall  of  1939  he 
married  Miss  Josie  Mae  Pence  of  Marshall. 
He  later  became  high  school  principal  at  Her¬ 
culaneum,  Missouri,  resigning  in  July,  1941, 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  as  county  supervisor  of  St. 
Francis  County. 

KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Sturm  has  been  appointed  as 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  to  succeed  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Black 
who  has  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Sturm  came 
to  the  Kansas  City  Association  after  many 
years  of  experience  as  sales  manager  in  the 
West.  During  the  first  World  War  he  was 
called  to  Washington  to  represent  the  Coal 
Operators  on  the  Labor  Board.  A  year  ago 
he  took  over  the  sales  of  the  broom  shop  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  July  of  this  year  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  Industrial  Department,  encompassing 
both  the  broom  shop  and  two  tent  projects 
working  on  government  tents.  A  program  is 
being  carried  forward  now  installing  a  work¬ 
shop  for  blind  Negroes  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  which  the  Association  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  and  where  twenty-five  Negroes  are 
now  employed.  The  Kansas  City  plant  is 
rapidly  expanding  to  a  point  where  it  will 
employ  the  services  of  about  two  hundred 
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blind  people.  Mr.  Garrett  A.  Walsh  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shop  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  been  identified  with  work  for 
the  blind  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

OHIO  STATE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  for  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  and  also 
holds  the  M.A.  degree  in  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  same  University.  He  has  had 
twenty-one  years  experience  in  public  school 
work. 

Following  his  school  experience,  he  was 
for  two  years  investigator  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  Ohio. 
During  the  six  years  immediately  preceding 
his  appointment  to  his  present  position,  he 
was  state  supervisor  of  Selection  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  Ohio. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

William  J.  Strachan  has  been  given  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  is 
a  Lieutenant  Commander  with  the  Third 
Naval  District  and  has  been  assigned  as  a 
naval  adviser  to  National  War  Agencies. 

John  H.  McAulay  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Services  for  the  Blind,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  as  a  field  representative  to 
serve  in  the  position  temporarily  vacated  by 
Mr.  Strachan.  He  has  been  employed  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  office  at 
Seattle,  Washington  since  1938. 

Mr.  McAulay  lost  his  sight  in  1924.  He  was 
a  mechanical  engineer  and  since  the  loss  of 
sight  has  performed  a  considerable  amount  of 
engineering  work  in  addition  to  his  demon¬ 
stration  of  processes  involved  in  the  placing 
of  blind  persons  in  Seattle  industries. 

Mr.  McAulay  is  available  to  the  agencies 
for  the  blind,  both  public  and  private,  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
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in  industry.  He  will  also  assist  the  agencies  in 
the  training  of  their  placement  personnel  and 
in  any  way  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
employment  for  more  blind  persons. 

UNITED  SEAMAN’S  SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1935,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  director  of  personnel  of  the 
United  Seaman’s  Service,  the  newly  created 
organization  for  the  Merchant  Marine.  Miss 
M.  Roberta  Townsend,  formerly  Managing 
Director,  becomes  director  of  the  Department. 

In  her  new  capacity  Miss  Sidney  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
for  the  recreation  centers  for  American  mer¬ 
chant  seamen  and  others  sailing  under  the 
American  flag.  These  services  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  fast  as 
funds  and  organization  will  permit. 

Early  in  her  career  Miss  Sidney  gained 
prominence  in  research,  social  welfare  and 
personnel  fields.  First  with  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  from  1913  to  1924,  as  investigator  for  its 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  she  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  store  personnel  activities. 
She  then  served  as  co-ordinator  to  the  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  and 
later  as  personnel  director  of  Bloomingdale 
Brothers  and  executive  training  and  promo¬ 
tional  advisor  for  Gimbel  Brothers. 

Since  January,  1913,  Miss  Sidney  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  program  of  training 
blind  women  and  crippled  men  and  women 
for  self-support.  Under  her  leadership  within 
the  past  year  the  workshops  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  did  an  annual  business  of  $96,367. 

TEXAS  COMMISSION 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lon 
Alsup  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
replace  Mrs.  Hazel  Beckham  Benedict. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Some  of  the  activities  of  blind  persons  who 
are  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  war  effort  are 
given  in  the  following  reports  received  from 
various  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  writes : 
“One  group  of  blind  people  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  work  in  the  listening  tower  and 
have  had  their  tests  but  have  not  yet  been 
called  upon.  Some  blind  people  have  donated 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross  bank.  Through  the 
Red  Cross  blind  men  and  women  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  regular 
Victory  Squad  course  which  prepares  them  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  whenever  necessary.” 

From  Mrs.  Bertha  Armstrong,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  comes  the  report: 
“Mrs.  Nerine  Coffin  has  completed  her  First 
Aid  course  and  is  now  engaged  in  teaching 
aliens  who  are  preparing  for  citizenship.  An¬ 
other  one  of  our  blind  volunteers  is  Robert 
Dinet  who  has  been  working  on  out-of-city 
listening  posts.  Our  Association  has  offered 
the  use  of  our  building  to  Dr.  Van  Dyne  and 
his  committee  on  Health  Defense.  I  believe  it 
is  the  plan  to  have  available  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  twenty  or  more  cots  with  all  necessary 
equipment.  In  addition,  our  station-wagon  is 
available  for  ambulance  service  and  is  to  be 
equipped  to  carry  two  stretchers.” 

In  Mobile,  Alabama,  another  blind  woman 
is  a  Red  Cross  volunteer,  according  to  Miss 
Cornie  Smith,  General  Manager  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Association  for  the  Blind.  “This  woman 
knits  sweaters  for  the  Red  Cross  and  does 
volunteer  service  at  Red  Cross  headquarters 
three  days  each  week,  answering  telephones, 
etc.” 

The  following  interesting  items  are  given 


by  Alan  R.  Blackburn,  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind:  “Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli,  the  blind 
Field  Agent  of  the  Lighthouse,  spoke  to  a 
gathering  at  a  defense  rally  held  at  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense  Information  Center  at  Pershing 
Square.  Mr.  Septinelli  introduced  Miss  Ruth 
Wells,  totally  blind,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Civilian  Volunteer  Defense  Office.  She  rep¬ 
resented,  Mr.  Septinelli  stated,  a  blind  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  only  self-supporting  but 
was  contributing  to  our  war  effort.  A  popu¬ 
lar  war  activity  of  the  Lighthouse  Women’s 
Recreation  Department  was  a  home  nursing 
class.  Twenty  totally  blind  women  took  the 
home  nursing  course  from  a  trained  nurse 
sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  blind 
women  received  the  same  certificates  as 
sighted  people.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the 
blind  women  could  make  a  bed  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  manner,  make  mustard  plasters,  wash 
babies,  and  bandage  wounds.” 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
announces  another  course  for  volunteers  on 
November  io.  “The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  educate  the  public  in  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  now  being  done  for  and  by  the  blind 
and  to  instruct  men  and  women  who  may  be 
interested  in  doing  volunteer  work  with  the 
blind  at  the  Lighthouse.”  The  course  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Lighthouse  staff,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  sighted  and  blind  members. 
Demonstrations  of  the  Lighthouse  program 
will  be  given  by  blind  staff  members.  Ex¬ 
hibits  explaining  many  special  techniques 
used  by  the  blind  will  be  shown.  There  will 
be  five  sessions.  The  first  four  will  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  length  while  the  fifth  will 
be  a  two-hour  round-table  discussion  for  the 
volunteers.  MacEnnis  Moore 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


“Memory  Trace  on  Perception  in  the 
Blind,”  by  L.  Grant  Tennies,  is  found  in 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology  for 
January,  1942.  In  this  study  on  memory  the 
subjects  consisted  of  two  groups,  the  first 
one  comprised  of  twenty  totally  blind  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Louisiana  State  University 
with  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  years.  The  subjects  for  the  second  group 
were  twenty-four  seeing  students. 

Scribner  s  Commentator  for  December, 
1941,  includes  “Alec  Templeton — Genius  and 
Showman,”  by  Lorenz  G.  Wolters.  The  story 
carries  the  notation,  “The  story  of  Alec 
Templeton,  the  sightless  wizard  of  the  pi¬ 
ano,”  reveals  him  as  an  authentic  genius 
and  a  master  showman  who  has  struck  the 
heart  of  America  squarely.  He’s  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  realm  of  music — from  Bach  to 
boogie-woogie.” 

“Modeling  as  a  Means  of  Self-Expression  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind,”  by  Viktor  Lowen- 
feld,  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Review  for 
January,  1942,  evolves  the  theory  that  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  must  search  for  ways  to 
help  the  blind  pupil  to  achieve  an  adjustment 
to  his  environment  which  will  not  make 
him  too  conscious  of  his  handicap.  Modeling 
has  been  recognized  as  a  subject  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  a  few  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  This  article  suggests  that  “It  is  time  to 
realize  that  the  most  primitive  creative  work 
formed  in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person  and 
produced  with  his  own  hands  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  most  effective  imitation.” 

“Don’t  Pity  the  Blind,”  by  Firman  E.  Bear, 
Jr.,  in  Scribner's  Commentator  for  January, 


1942,  carries  the  notation,  “The  blind  do  not 
need  pity;  they  need  helpful  understanding 
of  their  handicap.  With  such  support  they 
can  readily  fit  into  their  environment  as  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  human  beings.”  The  writer 
is  an  instructor  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

“I  Can  See  Again!”  by  David  G.  Wittels, 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  March  7, 
1942,  tells  the  story  of  Bernard  Kellmurray 
who  suddenly  regained  his  sight  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  blindness. 

Leontine  P.  Belmont  in  “Case  Work 
Techniques  in  Work  with  the  Blind”  in 
The  Family  for  March,  1942,  delves  into  her 
own  experiences  as  a  caseworker  in  writing 
this  article.  She  states  that  “With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  have  been  more 
clearly  defined  and  their  status  within  the 
family  group  and  in  the  community  has 
been  given  more  intelligent  consideration.” 

“Ruth  Billow;  Friend  of  the  Sightless”  is 
found  in  The  Anchor  a  of  Delta  Gamma  for 
January,  1942.  In  describing  the  life-story  of 
this  blind  girl  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  article 
gives  information  about  the  work  with  the 
blind  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  frater¬ 
nity  project  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Alumnae. 

Miss  Bronsba,  by  Gene  Henry,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  is  another 
contribution  to  books  of  fiction  in  which  a 
prominent  character  is  blind.  The  heroine  of 
this  story,  Miss  Bronska,  a  Polish  refugee 
in  London,  meets  a  blinded  R.A.F.  captain 
and  is  able  to  break  down  his  defenses  and 
gradually  guide  him  back  to  a  normal  and 
useful  life. 

Helga  Lende 
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It  will  be  advisable  for  you  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  your  local  War  Production 
Board  office  because  orders  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  issued  to  conserve  materials  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  certain  materials  and  even  as¬ 
sembly  of  them  after  a  specified  date.  We 
try  in  this  office  to  watch  all  regulations  af¬ 
fecting  the  articles  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products.  Some  of  these  orders  may  af¬ 
fect  other  articles  you  are  making  for  your 
private  trade. 

The  Foundation  and  the  N.  I.  B.  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  for  some  weeks  and,  as  a  result  of 
our  conferences,  the  following  order  has  been 
issued: 

(Document  No.  2012) 

TITLE  32 - NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Chapter  XI — Office  of  Price  Administration 

Part  1499 — Commodities  and  Services 

(General  Maximum  Price  Regulation — Amendment  14  to 
Supplementary  Regulation  1) 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

A  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  issuance  of  this  Amendment  has  been  issued 
simultaneously  herewith  and  filed  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  1499.26  is  amended  by  adding  new 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  paragraph  (b) 
and  new  subdivisions  (x)  and  (xi)  to  paragraph 
(d)  (1),  as  set  forth  below: 

§1499.26  Exceptions  for  certain  commodities, 

certain  sales  and  deliveries.  .  . 

(b)  The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  sales  or  de¬ 
liveries:  .  .  . 

(2)  Sales  by  non-profit-making  agencies  for 
the  blind  of  any  commodity  on  which  seventy- 


five  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  in  man-hours 
has  been  performed  by  blind  persons. 

(3)  Talking  books  manufactured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  sold  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  .  . 

(d)  Definitions.  (1)  When  used  in  this  Sup¬ 
plementary  Regulation  No.  1,  the  term:  .  .  . 

(x)  “Non-profit-making  agency  for  the  blind” 
means  any  institution  operated  in  the  interest  of 
blind  persons,  the  net  income  of  which  institu¬ 
tion  does  not  inure  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
benefit  of  shareholders  or  individuals. 

(xi)  “Blind  persons”  means  persons  whose 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses;  or  whose  visual 
acuity  is  greater  than  20/200  but  who  have  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees.  .  . 

(e)  Effective  dates. 

(15)  Amendment  No.  14  (§1499.26  (b)  (2) 
(3),  (d)  (1)  (x)  (xi))  to  Supplementary  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  1  shall  become  effective  July  14, 
1942.  (Pub.  Law  421,  77th  Cong.) 

Issued  this  13th  day  of  July  1942. 

Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator 

Supplemental  List  A,  Conservation  Order 
M-126,  listed  handles,  mop  and  broom,  as  one 
of  the  articles  that  could  not  be  manufac¬ 
tured  or  assembled  after  certain  dates,  if  they 
contained  iron  or  steel. 

After  several  meetings  with  different 
groups  in  Washington,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  which  clarifies  this  ruling  and  permits 
us  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  mop 
handles,  triangular  dust  mops,  fiber  brooms, 
etc. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  10  requires  that 
an  “End  Use  Number”  be  placed  on  each 
Purchase  Order.  We  suggest  that  you  visit 
your  local  War  Production  Board  office  and 
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secure  a  copy  of  Regulation  No.  io  and  con¬ 
sult  with  them  as  to  what  End  Use  Number 
should  apply  on  your  different  orders. 

It  is  getting  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
priorities  for  both  government  and  private 
orders  and  we  suggest  that  the  shops  request 
priorities  only  when  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  We  further  suggest  that  they  enter 
into  no  expansion  program  which  will  re¬ 
quire  additional  machinery  and  facilities.  It 
will  be  better  if  existing  plants  and  machin¬ 
ery  be  used  and  a  second  or,  if  necessary, 
third  shift  of  workers  put  on. 

The  War  Production  Board  Conservation 
Order  M-126,  as  amended  July  3,  1942,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  assembling  of  certain  articles  after 
September  15  among  which  is  listed  door 
mats.  The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
2835  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  their 
local  office  and  received  a  ruling  that  they 
were  to  complete  the  assembly  of  these  mats 
before  September  15.  If  you  have  any  supplies 
on  hand  now,  we  recommend  that  you  com¬ 
plete  your  assembling  immediately.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  wire,  contact  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  sell  you  what  you  need. 

The  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  2533  Sul¬ 
livan  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  make  at¬ 
tractive  aprons  out  of  their  pillowcase  scrap 
as  well  as  pillowcases  from  the  larger  pieces 
of  scrap,  with  colored  hems.  They  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  sample  apron  for  38  cents 
and  pillowcase  for  30  cents. 

As  a  number  of  agencies  wanted  the  small 
Victory  Boxes,  this  office  arranged  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  in  lots  of  500  so  that  these  small 
requests  could  be  taken  care  of.  Today’s  price 
is  19  cents  each,  F.O.B.  New  York.  We  in- 
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tend  to  keep  a  small  supply  of  these  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  your  needs. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Missouri:  “If  any 
of  the  blind  shops  within  reasonable  ship¬ 
ping  distance  of  Kansas  City  are  unable  to 
find  broom  wire  at  a  reasonable  price,  beg  to 
say  the  Sheffield  Steel  Corporation,  Sheffield 
Station,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  are  filling 
our  orders,  provided  we  take  the  Gal.18  G 
Wire  in  40#  to  50#  spools.  This  takes  a 
slight  alteration  in  most  reels,  to  allow  a 
12"  center  clearance  for  the  spool,  which  is  a 
simple  adjustment,  and  the  price  is  approxi¬ 
mately  6^  cwt.” 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  is¬ 
sued  an  amendment  to  Regulation  118  which 
covers  blankets,  towels,  flannels,  ducks,  gab¬ 
ardines,  and  other  materials  whereby  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  exempted  from  the 
price  ceilings  in  this  order.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  a  copy  of  this  regulation,  I 
suggest  you  write  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  request 
a  copy  of  Amendment  10  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  118. 

If  you  receive  a  cancellation  of  any  allo¬ 
cation  direct  from  the  Ordering  Office,  please 
notify  us  immediately  so  that  we  may  cor¬ 
rect  our  records. 

On  July  1  National  Industries  sent  out  a 
Bulletin  with  a  request  for  information  on 
articles  produced  by  the  various  agencies  for 
the  blind.  We  are  making  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  is  practical  to  establish  a  mail 
order  business  for  products  made  by  the 
blind.  However,  this  will  not  be  put  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  materials  are  easy  to  obtain  and 
the  pressure  for  government  production  has 
eased.  Therefore,  although  you  have  all  the 
business  you  can  handle  now,  we  would  like 
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you  to  fill  in  and  return  the  blank  so  that 
we  can  go  forward  with  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  following  alternate  Emergency  Speci¬ 
fication  to  T-M  561A  has  been  issued,  effec¬ 
tive  July  9,  1942: 

“The  requirements  of  this  Emergency  Al¬ 
ternate  Federal  Specification  T-M-561A, 
Mops;  Cotton,  dated  December  19,  1938,  and 
amendment  thereto,  if  any,  of  the  issue  in 
effect  on  date  of  invitation  for  bids,  with  the 
following  changes: 

Add  the  following  paragraph:  E-2e.  Al¬ 
ternate  Tape  for  Type  I  mops. — Type  A  or 
B  tape  in  accordance  with  Federal  Specifi¬ 
cation  CCC-D-651,  Drill,  Unbleached,  may 
be  used  in  lieu  of  that  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  E-2a  to  E-2d. 

Paragraph  G-i:  Line  2.  Change  ‘12  bundles 
to  a  bale’  to  read  ‘6  or  12  bundles  to  a 
bale.’  ” 

Suggested  sources  of  supply  for  this  tape 
are:  H.  Sperber  &  Son,  124  North  15  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Johnston  &  Company,  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York  City;  Economy 
Bias  Binding  Co.,  41-51  East  n  Street,  New 
York  City. 

To  all  Workshops  for  the  Blind:  The  let¬ 
ter  given  below  has  been  received  from  the 
War  Production  Board  and  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Form  PD-iA  is  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
a  Priority  Rating  on  any  material  you  may 
need  to  take  care  of  your  private  business. 
Those  shops  working  on  government  orders 
will  follow  the  same  procedure  as  they  have 
in  the  past  to  secure  the  priorities  they  need 
to  take  care  of  their  government  work. 
Requests  on  form  PD-iA  for  less  than  $500 
worth  of  material  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention  at  Washington.  Requests  for  over 
$500  must  be  routed  through  a  number  of 
departments  for  approval  and  therefore  will 
take  more  time  to  process.  A  supply  of  forms 
PD-iA  can  be  secured  from  this  office  or 


the  War  Production  Board  in  Washington. 
When  making  requests  on  form  PD-iA 
send  it  to  the  War  Production  Board,  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  Operations,  Reference  PD-iA, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  the  office  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

September  14,  1^42 

Dear  Mr.  Kleber: 

With  reference  to  the  various  workshops  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  you  probably 
realize  that  all  manufacturers  who  use  $5,000.00 
worth  of  metals  in  any  one  quarter  must  apply 
for  their  needed  materials  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan  on  form  PD-25A.  It  is  also 
permissible  for  any  manufacturer  who  so  desires 
to  apply  under  this  Plan  every  quarter;  how¬ 
ever,  firms  who  are  under  the  Production  re¬ 
quirements  Plan  may  not  supplement  that  Plan 
through  the  use  of  PD-iA  applications  except 
for  capital  equipment 

Most  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  because 
of  their  small  needs  will  not  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Production  Requirements  Plan  and 
may  make  applications  for  their  materials  and 
equipment  on  the  regular  PD-iA  form.  They 
should  observe  carefully  the  instructions  which 
come  with  this  form.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  only  one  type  of  material  be  requested  on 
each  PD-iA  form  and  it  is  permissible  to  make 
as  many  applications  as  may  be  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Maury  Maverick,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Requirements 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received  re¬ 
quests  from  individual  blind  persons  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  the 
sale  of  household  products.  Recently  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  the  products  of  which  are  household 
necessities  and  are  such  that  a  salesman 
makes  a  call  on  his  regular  clients  twice  a 
month.  If  you  have  any  blind  person  in  out¬ 
lying  districts  looking  for  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  will  have  him  write  to  us,  we  will 
give  him  full  details. 

A  number  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
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United  States  have  been  very  successful  in 
earning  a  livelihood  from  the  sale  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Recently  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  leading  magazine  agencies 
for  the  employment  of  blind  people.  In  order 
to  make  this  opportunity  available  on  a 
wide  basis  we  have  written  all  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  assist  any  capable  blind  person  in 
their  district  in  starting  a  magazine  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  interested,  or  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  is,  have  him  contact  your  Lions 
Club  on  this  matter.  In  the  event  that  there 
is  no  Lions  Club  in  your  vicinity,  we  will 
send  you  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Lions  Clubs. 

The  Retail  Sales  organizations  established 
by  N.I.B.  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  are  now  beginning  to 
show  their  real  value.  The  sales  of  the 
Wichita  organization  from  January  1,  to 
August  31  were  $8,291.10.  During  the  first 
21  weeks  of  the  operation  in  Minneapolis, 
the  sales  were  $12,631.60,  ending  August  31. 
The  Retail  Sales  Plan  provides  more  regular 
income  for  weavers  and  home-workers.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  earnings  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1941  and  1942  and 
show  that  these  two  groups  of  workers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Wichita  have  increased 
their  earnings. 

794/  7942 

Wichita,  Kansas  $  599.18  $1,143,91 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  1,042.42  1,874.01 

$1,641.60  $3,017.92 

Mr.  Morgret  is  now  organizing  the  Retail 
Sales  Division  for  the  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  men  will  be  in  the  field  in  that  territory 
in  the  very  near  future.  Requests  for  our 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  Retail  Sales 
Units  are  being  taken  care  of  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


Christmas  Cards.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  arranged  for  Christmas  cards  to  be  sold 
at  special  prices  to  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  As  many  workshops  for  the 
blind  have  been  purchasing  these  cards,  this 
service  has  been  taken  over  by  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  Circulars  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  different  assortments  of  boxed 
cards  and  the  prices  are  available  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  by  writing  to  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind.  C.  C.  Kleber 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  OFFERS  ITS 
SERVICES 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen,  London,  has 
recently  returned  to  England  from  a  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  was  here 
to  arrange  with  the  American  and  Canadian 
governments  for  the  proper  care  of  the  war- 
blinded  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government  Sir 
Ian  offered  to  the  United  States  Administra¬ 
tion  all  the  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  its 
advanced  posts  in  Cairo,  South  Africa,  and 
India  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  members 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  blinded 
while  serving  in  the  British  theatres  of  war. 

When  only  eighteen  Sir  Ian  was  blinded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  the  last  war.  He 
graduated  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  qualified  as  a 
lawyer,  and  entered  Parliament  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  who  has 
successfully  pressed  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
veterans  upon  British  opinion  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  many  reforms  for  them  in  Parliament. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  a  governor  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Subscribers  to  the  Outlook  who  do  not  wish 
to  keep  the  April  and  June,  1942,  numbers 
for  binding  are  requested  to  return  these 
copies  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Principal  Abrams 
announces  that  “the  year  1941-42  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  school.”  Of  the  student 
body,  forty-five  per  cent  made  the  honor  roll  at 
the  close  of  school.  A  patriotic  program  was  given 
May  19  in  honor  of  Governor  Dixon  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  auditorium  has  been  redecorated 
and  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds,  making  it  most 
attractive.  Miss  June  Woodward  will  replace  Miss 
Lois  Reynolds,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  L.  P.  Golson 
has  been  made  supervisor  of  one  of  the  boys’  dormi¬ 
tories.  Mrs.  Ruby  Riddle  will  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Mary  Hardenbourgh,  also  resigned. 

Brooklyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
The  War  Production  Board  has  released  to  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  under  AiJ  rating, 
building  materials  for  necessary  plant  expansion. 
The  Home  is,  of  course,  making  every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the  additions  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  supervisors,  foremen,  and  instructors  of  the 
Home,  both  blind  and  sighted,  took  an  intensive 
course  in  instruction  under  training  specialists  of 
the  WPB  and  were  recently  awarded  certificates  as 
qualified  War  Production  Job  Instructors.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  course  of  instruction  was  highly 
beneficial,  both  to  production  and  morale.  Twelve 
men  were  awarded  the  certificates,  six  blind  and  six 
sighted. 

The  Home  has  just  been  issued  a  new  patent 
for  a  fastening  device  for  mop  handles.  This  in¬ 
vention  was  the  work  of  our  sales  manager,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lipstock. 

Two  new  members  of  the  staff,  both  without 
sight,  are  Harry  Spar,  who  has  joined  our  sales 
force,  and  James  Geoghegan,  our  new  telephone 
operator.  Both  have  made  an  excellent  beginning. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
Helen  A.  Strickland,  who  has  served  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  as  a  home 
teacher  since  September,  1937,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Connecticut,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 


for  the  coming  academic  year  to  complete  her 
studies  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  Miss  Strickland  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  summer  course  for  home  teachers 
at  Western  Reserve  University  the  past  summer  and 
several  years  ago  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Class  at  Perkins  Institution.  Her  work  in  the  home 
teaching  field  will  be  continued  the  coming  teach¬ 
ing  year  by  Adrianna  Dykstra,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  received  her  credentials  last  June  in  the  two 
years’  home  teaching  course  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Greater  New  Yor\  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  June 
29  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities;  Vice-President,  Peter  J.  Salmon,  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Martha  Wolf,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind.  Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  are  as 
follows:  Lucille  M.  Hart,  Catholic  Charities,  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Blind  Assistance 
Committee;  MacEnnis  Moore,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Program  Committee. 

Hawaii:  Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — 
The  latest  news  report  from  this  source,  dated  May 
28,  is  that  the  Territorial  School  reopened  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2  at  the  same  time  as  the  public  schools  of 
the  island.  School  was  carried  on  much  the  same 
as  usual,  but  with  a  slightly  reduced  enrollment  and 
the  addition  of  regular  air  raid  drills,  greater  first 
aid  instruction,  and  a  larger  gardening  program. 
There  are  four  air  raid  shelters  on  the  campus  and 
all  children  carry  gas  masks  wherever  they  go.  In¬ 
terest  in  salvaging  materials  and  buying  war  stamps 
is  very  keen  among  the  children.  One  teacher,  Mrs. 
Isabel  Kim  Song,  is  leaving  to  be  with  her  husband 
in  New  York  City.  She  has  taught  for  ten  years  at 
this  school  following  her  training  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  in  1931.  She  visited  several  mainland  schools 
during  a  leave  of  absence  last  year  and  also  acquired 
the  husband  to  whom  she  is  returning  this  summer. 
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Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mary  Lu  Reeder, 
piano  instructor,  will  return  to  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  during 
which  time  she  taught  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  attended  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  where  she  received  the  M.A. 
degree.  Tilford  H.  Stall,  of  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  has 
been  employed  to  serve  as  manual  training  instruc¬ 
tor  and  high  school  boys’  supervisor.  Edith  M. 
Cheney,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
orchestra  director  to  replace  George  J.  Shultz  who 
has  entered  the  military  service.  Miss  Cheney  is  a 
former  instructor  at  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Kansas:  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare — 
The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  announces 
the  appointment  of  two  new  members  to  its  staff. 
Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit  has  been  appointed  medical- 
social  eye  consultant  and  Carl  E.  Smith  as  man¬ 
ager,  vocational  service  and  training  to  replace 
Jerome  G.  Stegman  who  is  now  employed  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Gutzeit 
was  awarded  the  M.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Before  accepting  her  present  position 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department  in  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Smith 
graduated  from  Kansas  State  Teacher’s  College,  at 
Emporia,  where  he  majored  in  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  After  several  years  in  the  teaching  profession 
he  became  supervisor  of  right  of  way  procure¬ 
ment  for  the  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
and  later  for  the  K.A.M.O.  Electric  Co-operative. 
He  was  employed  by  this  company  until  he  came 
to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Refreshment  stands  operated  by  sightless  persons 
have  been  established  as  one  phase  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  rehabilitation  program. 

Louisiana:  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation — Mr.  Hubert  C.  Owen,  Stand  Supervisor, 
has  obtained  a  military  leave  and  is  now  with  the 
Army  Medical  Service.  Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Cooper,  for 
many  years  secretary  to  the  former  Board  for  the 
Blind,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Owen.  A  stand  with 
colored  operator  is  being  set  up  at  the  Southern 
University  (colored)  at  Scotlandville,  Louisiana. 
Miss  Dixie  Vernon  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
as  field  consultant. 


Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  following 
teachers  have  been  appointed  for  the  coming  year: 
Julia  Lynch,  typing  and  music;  Lois  Ferguson, 
kindergarten;  Edward  Jacobs,  music;  W.  Joseph 
Lyons,  physical  education;  Lloyd  Mitchell,  physical 
education  in  the  Colored  Department. 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the 
Blind — On  the  evening  of  May  18  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Women’s  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Industrial  Union.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Arthur  F.  Sullivan; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  Edwin  Andrew;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Lamson;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Rosella  Gallagher.  Two  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  MacPhie  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  H.  Damren  were  elected  to  serve  with 
Mrs.  Chester  F.  Finberg  and  Rev.  Father  John  J. 
Connolly.  The  Council  closed  a  year  of  marked 
activity. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  fewish  Blind — The  Guild 
announces  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Renton 
as  superintendent  of  its  Home  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Rose  Z.  Moschcowitz,  retired, 
and  of  Mrs.  Anne  G.  Gottlieb  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  Mrs.  Renton  had  formerly  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent. 

In  February,  1941,  the  Social  Service  Committee 
of  the  Guild  organized  a  knitting  group  of  the 
elderly  blind  women  to  aid  the  Red  Cross.  Twenty- 
five  members  have  earned  their  Red  Cross  pins. 
They  meet  once  a  week,  are  served  luncheon,  and 
are  read  to  by  one  of  the  Guild’s  blind  fieldworkers. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  group  has  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  hundreds  of  wool  scarfs,  sweaters, 
helmets,  and  blankets,  thus  assisting  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  war  effort,  and  its  members  have  benefited  by 
the  sociability  promoted  by  the  gatherings. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind — Camp  Wapanacki  closed  on  August  29. 
Blind  boys  were  at  the  camp  during  July  and  blind 
girls  during  August.  The  camp  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  all  the  sports  experienced  by  their 
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sighted  friends.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hik¬ 
ing,  horseback  riding  are  all  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram.  This  year  145  blind  children  attended  the 
camp.  It  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Institute  announces  the  publication  of  Mono¬ 
graph  Number  12,  by  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Athearn, 
Ph.D.,  entitled,  “Survey  of  Research  in  Residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind.”  Libraries  and  schools  for 
the  blind  may  have  copies  of  this  monograph  up¬ 
on  application  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Carlos  Milberg,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
teacher  training  program  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  has  been  made  the  director  of  the  Funda- 
cion  Asilo  Roman  Rosell  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina. 

The  fall  program  of  the  Institute  Opened  on 
September  8.  The  Institute’s  vocational  placement 
program  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  had  considerable  success 
during  the  summer  months  in  placing  its  gradu¬ 
ates  in  war  industries,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  radio. 

Ohio  Federation  for  the  Blind — Glen  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  President  of  the  Mutual  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Ohio  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the  close  of  the 
organization’s  first  annual  convention  yesterday  at 
Hotel  Allerton.  He  was  also  chosen  the  Ohio 
group’s  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Des  Moines. 

Other  officers  of  the  new  state-wide  federation  are 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Erb  of  Akron,  Vice-President;  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Keller  of  Akron,  Recording-Secretary;  John 
Richie  of  Toledo,  Treasurer,  and  Abe  Kendall  of 
Cleveland,  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mrs.  Amanda  Boyd, 
of  Springfield,  was  named  alternate  to  the  national 
convention. 

Berlins  Institution — Perkins  has  lost  several  teachers 
because  of  the  war.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  on  leave  of  absence  last  year,  has 
had  his  leave  extended  because  he  is  holding  a 
responsible  position  in  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Paul  L.  Neal,  associated  with  Perkins  for 
eighteen  years,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
Probation  Officer  in  the  Massachusetts  Courts.  Miss 
Naomi  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  Bursar,  resigned 


to  train  for  a  commission  as  a  “WAVE.”  Chester 
A.  Gibson,  Douglas  Cook,  Axel  Borg,  Harry  Burke, 
and  Joseph  Connell  have  all  been  released  in  order 
to  be  engaged  in  war  work  or  to  enlist. 

Seven  new  teachers,  as  well  as  a  new  principal, 
take  up  their  duties  at  Perkins  this  fall.  The  new 
teachers  are  Florence  Murphy,  in  charge  of  recrea¬ 
tion  in  the  Lower  School;  Ruth  I.  Erickson,  Lower 
School;  Rose  M.  Di  Dominicis,  Deaf-Blind  Depart¬ 
ment;  C.  Jane  Lawrence,  Girls’  Manual  Training 
Department;  Susan  M.  Brooks,  Boys’  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  Department;  Guido  Marchisio,  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  school  opened  with  a  smaller  number  of 
pupils  than  in  previous  years.  The  Upper  School 
will  have  so  few  pupils  that  one  cottage  on  the 
boys’  side  will  not  be  opened.  The  Lower  School, 
however,  because  of  new  entrants,  will  be  filled  to 
capacity.  At  the  close  of  last  year  seven  pupils 
were  returned  to  public  schools  because  of  increased 
vision. 

Roano\e  Workshop  for  the  Blind — Mr.  W.  H. 
Fisher  of  the  Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  workshop  will  be  closed  until 
after  the  war. 

Utah:  Department  of  Public  Instruction — The 
remodeling  of  the  Utah  Center  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  order  to  fireproof  it,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  improvements,  costing  $5,000,  in¬ 
clude  a  commodious  storeroom,  a  fire-escape  from 
the  auditorium,  and  insulation  of  the  furnace 
room. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Patterson,  blind,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  Ogden  Workshop.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  home  teacher  at  Salt  Lake  City,  specializing 
in  handicrafts.  He  has  introduced  mop-making 
into  the  shop  and  expects  to  add  other  industries 
as  conditions  justify. 

Under  special  appropriation  by  the  Governor,  a 
corps  of  home  teachers  has  been  appointed  to 
cover  the  state  under  the  direction  of  Murray  B. 
Allen.  These  teachers,  eight  in  number,  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  same  service  by  WPA. 
With  one  exception  they  are  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  have  had  from  one  to  five  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work  in  education  and  special  adult  teaching. 
They  are  distributed  throughout  the  state  and 
reach  regularly  or  intermittently  most  of  the  1,100 
adult  blind  in  Utah. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  World  at  My  Finger  Tips,  by  Karsten 

Ohnstad.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana.  1942.  348  pp.  $3.00. 

With  complete  accuracy  the  publishers  have 
described  Karsten  Ohnstad’s  book  as  " young 
autobiography.”  It  begins  thirteen  years  ago 
when  a  fun-loving  high  school  boy  found 
himself  travelling  the  heart-breaking  road 
that  leads  out  of  the  world  of  seeing  into  the 
world  of  the  blind.  The  journey  took  about  a 
year.  From  this  point  the  author’s  story  is  a 
story  of  a  search  for  freedom. 

Karsten  Ohnstad  was  well  equipped  to 
find  it,  for  he  had  a  good  mind,  great  cour¬ 
age,  and  a  spirit  so  naturally  gay  that  no  mis¬ 
fortune  could  crush  it.  Even  in  the  first  sad, 
blundering  days  after  his  final  return  from 
the  hospital,  he  wasted  little  time  in  feeling 
sorry  for  himself.  His  alertness  gave  him  a 
clue  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  orient 
himself  in  his  dark,  new  world.  One  day,  by 
accident,  he  discovered  that  he  could  tell 
when  he  was  approaching  a  clothespole  in  the 
yard  while  he  was  still  several  feet  away.  No 
special  sixth  sense  had  come  up  from  the 
depths  to  aid  him.  The  clothespole  had  re¬ 
flected  a  faint  sound  wave  and  he  had  heard 
it.  This  simple  discovery  he  called  his  Ro¬ 
setta  stone.  By  listening,  by  never-flagging 
alertness,  and  by  remembering  how  one  ob¬ 
ject  was  placed  with  regard  to  another,  he 
was  soon  not  merely  able  to  find  his  way 
about  the  yard,  he  was  mowing  the  lawn  and 
cutting  the  hedge! 

His  next  great  step  was  a  retreat  from  the 
normal  world,  for  instead  of  continuing  with 
his  former  classmates,  he  went  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
but  this,  too,  was  a  rich,  necessary  experience. 
Here  he  learned  the  familiar  techniques  of 


the  blind — the  use  of  braille,  of  the  typewriter, 
and  of  embossed  diagrams — and,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum  which  was  much 
like  that  in  the  high  school  he  had  left,  he 
learned  to  do  woodwork  and  piano  tuning, 
and,  on  the  lighter  side,  to  play  checkers  and 
cards  and  ball  and  to  skate  and  ski.  Here  also 
he  learned  that  while  blind  boys  differ  as 
much  in  personality  as  seeing  boys,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  experiences  that  are  the 
same  for  both  groups.  Having  a  date  for  the 
first  time  is  as  exciting  and  upsetting  for  a 
blind  young  man  as  it  is  for  one  who  can  see 
the  girl,  only  more  so. 

Karsten  had  good  times  at  Faribault,  but  he 
never  had  the  sense  of  being  at  home  which 
came  to  him  when  he  moved  on  to  his  next 
school,  St.  Olaf’ s  College,  where  he  was  once 
more  among  the  seeing.  His  greatest  com¬ 
plaint,  and  it  did  not  last  long,  was  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  too  kind.  The  first  college  society  he 
joined  was  afraid  to  let  him  take  part  in  the 
rough  initiation  ceremonies,  the  second  kept 
him  on  the  shelf  like  a  useless  ornament,  but 
the  third  took  him  in  with  as  much  pounding 
and  as  many  bruises  as  they  gave  anyone  else, 
and,  from  the  beginning,  treated  him  as  one 
of  themselves. 

At  college,  through  his  piano  tuning,  he 
was  in  part  self-supporting,  and  a  few  months 
after  he  was  graduated  he  fell  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  berth  as  assistant  librarian  at  the  school 
at  Faribault.  This  made  him  financially  in¬ 
dependent  in  a  modest  way,  but  there  was  an¬ 
other  independence  for  which  he  longed — 
that  of  being  able  to  walk  about  easily  and 
fearlessly.  A  “Seeing  Eye”  dog  gave  it  to 
him.  Because  of  the  rigidities  of  his  living 
quarters  and  of  his  work  in  the  library  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  the  dog  permanently. 
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When  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  make 
her  happy,  he  sent  her  back  to  Morristown, 
but  the  dog  had  already  given  him  what  he 
wanted.  She  had  showed  him  that  freedom 
was  within  himself. 

Life  at  Faribault  was  pleasant  and  secure 
but,  after  three  years  of  it,  the  young  man 
found  it  unsatisfying.  With  characteristic  au¬ 
dacity  he  left  it  to  begin  graduate  study  in 
creative  writing  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
wanted  to  amount  to  something  in  the  world 


of  the  seeing.  He  wanted  to  write.  This  book 
is  the  result.  The  author  wishes  it  to  be  re¬ 
garded  “as  a  blind  man’s  response  to  those 
who  had  confidence  in  him.”  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  same  kind  of  confidence  for  his  own 
special  group  among  the  blind,  the  forty  thou¬ 
sand  who  are  employable.  These  have  an¬ 
swered  the  challenge  of  their  handicap  by  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  jobs.  They  have  done 
their  part.  The  challenge  is  now  to  the  seeing. 

Nella  Braddy 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Nella  Braddy  as  the  author  of  the  biography, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  is  well  known  to  our 
readers. 

Ann  S.  Culton  is  a  teacher  in  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  director  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  is 
chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Parliament. 

Harry  E.  Hayes  is  supervisor  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Kansas  State  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  is  directing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Personnel  and  Research  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

Francis  B.  Ierardi  is  executive  director  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  Boston. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.McG.  a  well- 
known  New  Zealander,  has  departed  re¬ 
cently  from  New  York  for  India  to  develop 
a  training  center  for  the  war-blind. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Whitfield  is  now  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
developing  a  project  for  blind  musicians. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  sum  of . 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


Dollars 


(  Signature  ) 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 

Price  postpaid  $2.50 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $45.00 

AC-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  only)*  . $42.00 

*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES1 

GLEN  LEET 


It  is  with  considerable  humility  that  I 
undertake  to  discuss  work  with  the  blind 
before  people  whose  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  is  so  much  greater  than  my 
own.  Such  comments  as  I  have  to  make  on 
this  subject  are  based  upon  experience  in  other 
fields  rather  than  specifically  in  work  for  the 
blind.  I  make  this  explanation  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  tolerant  and  make  allowances 
if  it  appears  that  I  at  times  seem  to  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

My  first  experience  in  connection  with 
work  with  the  blind  arose  out  of  field  work 
in  a  number  of  states  in  the  development  of 
state  legislation  to  conform  with  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  In  1935,  for 
example,  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  I  drafted  some 
eighteen  laws  relating  to  public  assistance.  I 
had  had  some  experience  in  problems  of  ad- 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
November  9,  1942. 


ministrative  organization  and  public  welfare 
generally,  and,  as  most  of  the  laws  related  to 
administrative  organization  and  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance,  all  went  well  until  several  states 
asked  me  to  help  them  draft  Aid  to  the  Blind 
bills.  Then  my  education  began. 

After  I  had  drafted  a  few  bills  relating  to 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  which  I  must  confess  now 
were  pretty  terrible,  but  which  the  legisla¬ 
tures  passed  nevertheless,  I  made  the  startling 
discovery  that  there  were  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  knew  a  lot  about  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  I  was  not  one  of  them.  If  people 
working  with  the  blind,  such  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  had  descended 
upon  us  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  as  perhaps  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  we  would  have  had  a 
knock-down-and-drag-out  fight  before  be¬ 
wildered  legislative  committees  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  because 
our  ideas  on  administrative  organization,  for 
example,  were  decidedly  different.  The  only 
reason  we  did  not  have  this  battle  is  because 
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these  workers,  and  particularly  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  were  too  intelligent  to  enter  into  a  war 
where  no  one  could  win.  Instead,  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  with  great  tact,  patience,  and 
delicacy,  I  and  my  associates  were  brought  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  lot  about  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind  with  which  it  would  do 
us  no  great  harm  to  become  acquainted.  We 
were  rather  receptive  to  this  point  of  view, 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  they 
indicated  that  we  had  some  knowledge  of 
public  welfare  administration  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  they  themselves  were  very  much 
interested.  It  finally  came  about  that  we  found 
ourselves  no  longer  at  opposite  poles  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  to  my  considerable  surprise  I  even¬ 
tually  found  myself  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  their  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  group  which  was 
contributing  more  effectively  towards  our 
own  objectives  than  these  same  workers  with 
whom  a  few  months  earlier  conflict  had 
seemed  inevitable. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  if  you  find 
that  we  welfare  administrators  are  sometimes 
“ornery,”  unreasonable,  and  obstinate,  please 
try  to  be  patient  and  understanding.  Not  only 
will  you  very  often  find  it  possible  to  bring  us 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  point  of  view 
of  persons  specializing  in  work  for  the  blind, 
but  you  may  even  in  the  end  find  us  among 
your  strongest  supporters. 

Throughout  most  of  the  fields  of  welfare 
there  have  been  certain  basic  trends  and  com¬ 
mon  problems.  I  cannot  speak  with  authority 
with  respect  to  these  problems  insofar  as  work 
with  the  blind  is  concerned,  but  I  can  tell 
you  about  some  of  them  which  have  occurred 
in  other  fields,  and  you  can  decide  for  your¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  they  are  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  those  in  your  own  situation. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  arises 
out  of  the  gradual  changes  in  relationships 
between  public  and  private  agencies.  The 
same  questions  arise  in  education,  public  as¬ 


sistance,  child  welfare,  and  in  most  other 
fields  of  government  operation.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  was  serious  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  any  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  concern  itself  with  the  education  of 
young  people.  It  was  believed  that  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  competent  to  handle  anything 
so  important  and  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation.  Many  persons  operating  private 
schools,  seminaries,  and  academies  felt  that 
their  own  institutions  and  agencies  would  be 
injured  by  the  development  of  a  public  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  In  more  than  one  state  it 
was  proposed  that,  if  government  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  field  of  education,  it  should  use 
its  funds  to  subsidize  private  schools  rather 
than  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  estab¬ 
lishing  public  facilities.  The  private  schools 
already  had  the  teachers,  buildings,  and  wide¬ 
spread  experience  in  matters  of  education. 

These  arguments  from  many  points  of  view 
seemed  very  reasonable,  but  I  am  sure  that 
most  people  will  agree  that  education  would 
be  in  chaos  at  the  present  time  if  it  were  estab¬ 
lished  entirely  on  a  foundation  of  subsidizing 
private  schools  and  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
public  educational  system.  Experience  seems 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  development  of 
a  public  educational  system  has  not  under¬ 
mined  private  institutions,  but  that  there  is  a 
place  for  both,  and  that  both  can  flourish  and 
develop  in  harmony. 

The  problem  of  determining  and  defining 
the  proper  division  of  responsibility  between 
public  and  private  agencies  is  not  an  easy  one. 
There  seem  to  be,  in  general  terms,  two 
broad  alternatives — one,  a  division  along 
geographical  lines;  the  other,  a  division  on 
functional  lines. 

Under  the  first  plan,  public  and  private 
agencies  may  agree  that  the  public  agency  will 
operate  in  certain  geographical  areas  and  the 
private  agency  will  operate  in  certain  other 
areas.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest 
solutions.  At  least  it  appears  to  be  simple  and 
easy,  but  it  inevitably  leads  to  certain  com- 
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plications.  Invariably,  problems  will  arise 
when  funds  which  are  raised  from  tax  sources 
by  the  entire  state  are  utilized  to  provide  serv¬ 
ices  for  only  a  part  of  that  state.  Under  such 
a  geographical  division,  a  public  agency  may 
find  itself  in  an  almost  impossible  situation.  If 
a  public  agency  has  received  a  mandate  from 
the  legislature  to  fulfill  certain  responsibilities, 
there  might  arise  some  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise,  proper,  or  legal  for 
it  to  enter  into  private  agreements  which  deny 
these  services  and  facilities  to  any  territorial 
division  of  the  state.  The  people  of  the  area 
which  does  not  receive  the  service  will  sooner 
or  later  raise  the  question  as  to  why  they 
should  be  taxed  twice,  once  to  pay  for  public 
services  they  do  not  receive,  and  again  to  sup¬ 
port  through  private  contributions  services 
which  other  areas  of  the  state  receive  without 
making  such  contributions. 

This  geographical  division  seems  in  the 
long  run  to  work  equally  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  private  agencies  concerned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  range  of  their  activities  is  limited. 
In  the  second  place,  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  provide  a  type  of  service  for  which  private 
support  cannot  readily  be  secured,  and  as  a 
result  the  sources  of  their  funds  tend  to  dry 
up.  Thirdly,  it  means  that  the  area  covered  by 
the  public  agency  does  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  specialized  services  in  which  the  private 
agency  may  excel;  and  finally,  such  a  geo¬ 
graphical  division  makes  it  impossible  for 
private  agencies  to  fulfill  one  of  their  most 
important  functions,  the  stimulation  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  development  of  adequate 
public  agency  services. 

The  second  broad  alternative,  the  division 
of  responsibility  on  a  functional  basis,  is  not 
so  easy — it  requires  careful  thought  and  plan¬ 
ning.  I  do  not  know  about  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind,  but  I  do  know  that  in  other 
fields  in  the  long  run  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  more  constructive  approach.  It  permits 
both  the  public  and  private  agency  to  work 
in  close  harmony.  They  can  supplement  each 
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other’s  services,  and  the  whole  field  can  be 
covered  more  adequately  and  more  com¬ 
pletely.  The  public  agency  is  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  assure  taxpayers  and  others  that  what¬ 
ever  services  they  provide  in  one  part  of  the 
state  are  also  available  throughout  the  entire 
state. 

The  advantages  seem  to  be  equally  great 
to  a  private  agency.  In  many  fields  the  private 
agencies  do,  and  to  my  mind  should,  take 
credit  for  the  total  accomplishments  in  their 
field  which  have  come  about  in  a  community 
or  a  state.  If  a  private  agency  is  fulfilling  its 
proper  functions,  it  has  a  right  to  take  pride 
and  some  credit  for  the  accomplishments  of 
both  the  public  and  the  private  agencies  be¬ 
cause  it  will  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  development  of  the  public  agency  as  well 
as  to  its  own  agency’s  work. 

One  activity  in  which  private  agencies  can 
make  a  very  great  contribution  towards  the 
development  of  public  work  is  in  relation  to 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  laws 
which  create  and  outline  the  scope  of  a  public 
program. 

In  recent  years  legislation  has  increasingly 
been  looked  upon  as  having  a  positive  con¬ 
structive  function  so  that  a  law  can  serve  as 
a  guide  post  for  future  development  rather 
than  merely  representing  a  crystallization  of 
past  experience.  To  some  degree  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  represented  the  positive 
concept.  The  Act  created  something  rather 
than  describing  something  that  was  already 
completely  in  existence.  Now  we  must  admit 
that  the  Federal  Society  Security  Act  has  some 
very  serious  shortcomings,  and  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  share  some  responsibility  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  trying  to  bring  about  some  im¬ 
provement  in  this  law. 

Under  the  present  Act,  as  you  all  well  know, 
the  State  may  provide  assistance  to  a  blind 
person  for  the  next  twenty  years,  and  all  of 
these  assistance  payments  will  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  government,  but  if  the  State  were 
to  make  a  small  expenditure  to  assist  in  re- 
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training,  or  providing  medical  or  surgical 
care,  or  other  constructive  services,  it  could 
not  collect  a  nickel  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  This  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
encouraging  many  States  to  put  their  money 
into  assistance  programs  to  the  detriment  of 
the  proper  development  of  the  more  construc¬ 
tive  service  aspects  of  work  with  the  blind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
united  action  to  bring  about  an  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  Federal  law. 

It  sometimes  takes  a  long  time  to  change  a 
Federal  law,  so,  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  some 
other  states,  ways  have  been  devised  of  cir¬ 
cumventing  some  of  the  obstacles  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Federal  law.  For  instance, 
our  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  hospi¬ 
tals  by  which  the  hospitals  will  provide  serv¬ 
ices  to  persons  who  are  blind  and  bill  the 
recipient  on  an  instalment  basis.  Our  Depart¬ 
ment  then  increases  the  grant  of  the  blind 
person  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  make  these 
payments  without  in  any  way  reducing  his 
normal  standard  of  living.  Similar  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  so  that  Federal  funds  can 
be  made  available  for  many  constructive  serv¬ 
ices,  though  I  must  admit  that  these  things 
are  awkward  to  arrange  and  it  would  be 
much  better  if  there  could  be  a  change  in  the 
Federal  law.  With  appropriate  changes  in  the 
Federal  law,  there  could  be  developed  much 
more  constructive  programs  particularly  as 
far  as  retraining,  placement,  and  other  services 
for  the  blind  are  concerned. 

While  I  have  had  no  special  experience  in 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  of  blind 
persons  particularly,  we  in  Rhode  Island  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  I 
think  successful  experience,  in  the  guidance 
and  placement  of  handicapped  persons,  and 
it  may  be  that  some  of  our  experience  with 
other  handicapped  groups  may  be  appropriate 
to  work  with  the  blind. 

In  order  to  sell  any  product,  you  have  to 
first  know  and  understand  what  the  product 


is  and  what  it’s  good  for.  We  do  not  get  very 
far  trying  to  interest  an  employer  in  a  person 
when  all  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  is 
physically  handicapped,  that  he  has  an  arm 
or  a  leg  missing,  or  in  some  way  differs  in 
his  qualifications  from  most  other  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  wouldn’t  want  to  place  a 
person  with  an  employer  who  would  accept 
him  merely  because  he  was  handicapped.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  fundamentally  sound 
to  try  to  place  people  on  the  basis  of  sympathy. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  future  relationship  with 
the  employer  and  even  more  important,  it  is 
not  good  for  the  person  placed.  Half  of  the 
value  of  the  placement,  insofar  as  the  morale 
of  the  person  concerned,  is  lost  if  he  knows 
that  he  has  been  hired  merely  on  the  basis  of 
sympathy. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  we  have  been  doing  some  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  utilization  of  modern  test¬ 
ing  techniques  as  a  part  of  our  rehabilitation 
and  placement  work.  I  think  you  might  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  results: 

We  engaged  for  a  six  weeks’  period  a 
specially  trained  testing  and  guidance  coun¬ 
selor.  We  referred  to  her  eighty-three  of  the 
most  hopeless  cases  in  our  entire  relief  load, 
insofar  as  employability  is  concerned.  The 
group  included  tubercular  patients,  neurotics, 
alcoholics,  persons  with  missing  fingers  or 
limbs,  some  with  hernias,  and  some  too  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age  to  be  employed  in  normal  times. 
The  average  length  of  time  that  they  had 
been  on  relief  rolls  was  six  years.  The  first 
step  in  placement  was  to  learn  something 
about  them.  The  type  of  tests  used  varied 
with  the  individual  concerned.  Through  use 
of  preference  tests  we  learned  something  about 
the  client’s  preferences  and  interests.  Intelli¬ 
gence  tests  gave  some  idea  of  his  mental 
ability.  We  also  tested  persons  as  to  their 
aptitudes,  such  as  aptitudes  with  figures, 
manual  dexterity,  and  mechanical  aptitudes. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  plus  a  record  of  the 
individual’s  previous  experience,  gave  a  fairly 
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good  picture  of  his  employment  potentialities. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  these  tests:  One  man  considered 
himself  a  laundry  driver;  he  had  held  many 
such  positions,  but  was  always  fired  after  a 
couple  of  weeks’  employment.  The  tests  indi¬ 
cated  that  although  he  was  a  strong  and 
willing  worker,  he  had  no  aptitude  with 
figures,  or  accounts,  and  his  I.  Q.  was  such 
that  as  a  laundry  driver  he  would  always  get 
his  accounts  all  balled  up.  Now  that  he  has 
been  placed  as  a  truckman’s  helper,  where  he 
has  no  accounts  to  get  mixed  up,  he  is  doing 
work  which  is  highly  satisfactory  to  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  which  is  giving  him  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  work  experience  he  ever  had  in  his  life. 

In  another  case  a  man  with  two  and  a  half 
years  of  college,  who  is  married  and  the  father 
of  four  children,  had  been  on  relief  for  ten 
years.  During  that  period  he  had  only  been 
employed  twice.  He  became  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  tests;  he  was  able  to  put  the 
wiggly  block  together  in  sixty-five  seconds. 
Other  tests  showed  that  his  mechanical  apti¬ 
tude  was  A.  When  he  learned  this  his  self- 
respect  went  way  up.  He  became  interested  in 
a  training  program  for  a  machine-tool  plant, 
and  is  now  a  machinist,  supporting  his  family 
quite  adequately  on  a  salary  of  $50.00  a  week. 

A  third  case  was  a  sad-eyed  gentleman  of 
some  two  hundred  pounds,  with  a  double 
hernia,  and  an  arthritic  condition  affecting  his 
knees  and  his  back.  He  looked  pretty  hope¬ 
less,  but  the  tests  showed  that  his  clerical 
aptitude  was  surprisingly  high.  With  this  in¬ 
formation  we  were  able  to  secure  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  checker  in  a  ship-building  plant, 
where  he  is  doing  very  satisfactory  work,  and 
he  has  found  that  life  is  beginning  all  over 
again. 

This  experiment  has  cost  the  State  $400.00. 
During  the  first  six  weeks  it  saved  the  State 
in  relief  costs  $2720,  as  43  out  of  83  persons 
referred,  were  successfully  placed  and  left  the 
relief  rolls.  A  return  of  $7.00  on  each  $1.00 
invested  looks  like  a  good  investment  to  a 
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Rhode  Island  Yankee,  so  the  program  has 
been  continued  and  expanded. 

Even  more  important  than  the  financial 
gains  has  been  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
program,  many  handicapped  persons  have 
entered  into  a  richer  and  fuller  life,  and  still 
more  important,  the  use  of  modern  and 
scientific  testing  and  counseling  methods  has 
salvaged  new  man-power  at  a  time  when  this 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  needs. 

To  meet  changing  wartime  conditions  the 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
now  needs  persons  who  have  skills  and  ability 
in  testing  and  vocational  guidance.  Now  the 
very  practical  question  arises  as  we  are  recruit¬ 
ing  new  personnel:  Should  we  hire  social 
workers  or  should  we  hire  specialists  in  test¬ 
ing  and  guidance  work?  The  answer  seems 
very  clear  when  you  consider  not  only  the 
immediate  changes  but  the  long-run  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  program.  We  are  trying  not  only 
to  meet  the  immediate  changing  conditions 
but  also  to  plan  ahead  for  the  time  when  the 
major  emphasis  will  be  less  definitely  upon  re¬ 
employment.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  be 
short-sighted  for  us  to  hire  a  group  of  persons 
with  only  testing  and  guidance  experience. 
We  think  in  the  long  run  we  would  be  better 
off  to  hire  qualified  social  workers  and  to 
have  one  or  two  specialists  give  them  the  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  on  the  job.  so  that  they 
can  do  both  the  testing  and  guidance  work 
as  well  as  the  social  work.  In  this  way  we 
think  we  can  have  a  staff  equipped  to  handle 
both  immediate  and  long-range  problems  of 
our  agency. 

As  far  as  the  application  of  this  experience 
to  the  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  moral  is:  If  be¬ 
cause  of  unusual  circumstances  you  need  to 
change  the  character  of  your  agency’s  pro¬ 
gram,  the  change  can  be  brought  about  on  a 
sound  basis  by  giving  a  different  type  of 
training  to  the  present  workers  rather  than 
by  replacing  present  workers  with  other  in¬ 
dividuals  who  already  have  the  skills  which 
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are  immediately  needed  but  which  may  not 
be  of  such  great  value  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  needs  for  man-power  are  so  great,  and 
the  requirements  of  industry  so  changed,  that 
the  whole  question  of  sheltered  employment 
for  handicapped  persons  to  my  mind  requires 
careful  and  realistic  re-examination.  We  have 
found  that  the  needs  of  war  industry  are  so 
great  that  industry  is  now  very  happy  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  many  individuals  who 
in  the  past  never  would  have  had  a  chance 
except  in  sheltered  employment.  Industries  are 
taking  handicapped  persons,  not  from  motives 
of  sympathy,  but  because  they  find  that  such 
workers  are  worth  their  pay  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
war  effort,  some  of  the  persons  now  engaged 
in  providing  sheltered  employment  will  find 
it  necessary  to  devote  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  to  locating  in  private  industry  those 
activities  and  occupations  for  which  a  handi¬ 
capping  condition  does  not  constitute  a  liabil¬ 
ity,  but  may  in  some  situations  be  an  asset. 

I  have  implied  that  all  agencies  working 
with  all  types  of  handicapped  people  should 
take  time  out  to  re-evaluate  their  work  and  see 
if  it  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  meet  changing 
needs  arising  out  of  wartime  conditions.  We 


know  that  in  wartime  there  is  a  job  for  every¬ 
one  to  do;  there  are  jobs  that  the  blind  can  do 
which  are  important  and  significant.  We 
know  that  blind  people  themselves  and  the 
people  working  with  them  can  be  making  as 
practical  and  as  valuable  a  contribution  as 
though  they  were  fighting  on  the  high  seas  or 
on  the  battle  fields.  We  know  there  are  jobs 
that  blind  persons  can  do  even  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  the  seeing.  There  is  a  big  job  of 
guidance  and  placement  ahead  of  us  if  the 
blind  people  are  to  do  more  effectively  the 
work  for  which  they  may  have  unusual  and 
unique  qualifications.  A  word  of  caution  is 
needed,  however.  In  looking  at  the  immediate 
changing  problems,  we  must  not  forget  to  be 
prepared  for  the  different  type  of  problems 
with  which  agencies  for  the  blind  will  be 
confronted  in  the  post-war  era.  We  must  plan 
our  programs  with  such  vision  as  to  adjust  the 
present  programs  to  present  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  also  make  provision  for  the  great 
problems  that  lie  ahead.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  cope  with  the  changing  problems  of 
the  present  and  also  with  the  great  problems 
with  which  they  will  be  confronted  in  the 
post-war  era. 


STYLING  AND  MERCHANDISING  THE  PRODUCTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


Gainful  employment  is  now  a  recognized 
part  in  the  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  Sheltered  shops  are  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  this  employment  program.  Through 
this  medium  the  skills  of  the  blind  have  been 
sold  in  the  open  market  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  merit  rather  than  on  the  appeal 
offered  by  the  work  of  a  handicapped  group. 

Upon  the  selection  of  the  products  to  be 
made  by  the  blind  we  have  need  to  focus  our 
attention. 

Having  agreed  that  the  skills  of  the  blind 
have  been  successfully  developed  to  the  point 
where  we  now  have  something  to  sell,  it  is 
essential  for  the  sheltered  shop  as  well  as  for 
commercial  manufacturers  that  sales  follow 
production,  if  the  industry  is  to  survive.  We 
now  face  the  highly  competitive  commercial 
market  with  our  product  and  in  spite  of  the 
acceptable  standard  of  workmanship  there  is 
no  sale  for  it.  Why  ? 

We  have  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
good  workmanship  is  not  enough.  The  factors 
involving  styling  and  merchandising  which 
control  normal  industry  are  just  as  important 
to  the  blind  industry.  There  is  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  which  must  be  observed :  Think  of 
selling  before  making. 

Styling  and  merchandising  are  not  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles  for  the  sheltered  shop, 
but  if  we  do  not  consider  the  trends  and 
limitations  imposed  upon  manufacturing  in 
these  areas,  we  stand  stubbornly  in  the  way 
of  the  blind  worker’s  realizing  the  financial 
gain  from  the  very  skills  which  we  have  so 
painstakingly  helped  him  to  develop. 


The  retail  customer  comes  to  us  as  in  a 
department  store.  In  the  wholesale  field  we 
visit  the  buyer  as  in  commercial  marketing 
and  at  the  wholesale  level  in  consumer  goods. 
The  same  principles  of  merchandising  are 
applicable  in  both  classifications. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  whom  we  must  deal.  The  entire 
picture  revolves  about  him  whether  he  be 
retail  or  wholesale  consumer. 

The  importance  of  our  contact  with  the 
buyer  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  be  honest;  we  have  little 
or  no  alternative  if  we  wish  to  sell  our  wares. 
In  the  second  place,  he  is  more  often  ready 
than  not  to  meet  us  halfway.  Over  the  years 
he  has  been  conditioned  to  think  that  the 
products  of  the  blind  are  inferior;  outmoded 
in  style;  poorly  constructed;  and  worst  of  all, 
deliveries  cannot  be  depended  upon.  If  you 
can  break  down  these  prejudices,  he  is  ready 
to  listen.  If  he  wants  it  pink  instead  of  blue, 
make  it  pink.  If  he  wants  it  small  instead  of 
large,  make  it  small.  He  is  responsible  for  its 
sale  and  knows  what  he  wants.  We  would  do 
well  to  study  his  reactions  carefully.  They 
will  be  very  helpful  to  us.  Some  department 
stores  have  special  funds  upon  which  buyers 
may  draw  to  make  “Charity  Purchases.”  It  is 
to  these  funds  that  the  buyer  turns  in  des¬ 
peration  when  faced  with  a  salesman  who 
has  forced  a  sale  upon  him  on  the  basis  that 
the  merchandise  is  “made  by  the  blind.”  This 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  sale. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
gauging  the  market  demands  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  there  are  several  methods  em- 
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ployed  by  department  stores  in  an  endeavor 
to  resolve  as  many  of  the  variables  in  the 
situation  as  possible.  We  can,  I  think,  do  no 
better  than  follow  their  lead. 

If  our  outlet  is  to  be  retail,  certain  pertinent 
facts  must  guide  the  manufacture  of  articles. 
Are  sales  to  be  held  in  factories  where  the 
wages  are  low  and  the  selection,  perhaps,  of 
the  bargain  basement  variety?  Are  they  to  be 
in  churches  where  towels,  aprons,  and  other 
serviceable  household  articles  find  a  ready 
sale;  or,  smart  resorts  where  price  is  no 
obstacle,  and  style  and  unusualness  is  of  more 
importance  ? 

There  are  roughly  six  types  of  merchandise 
to  be  found  in  department  stores.  Let  us 
consider  what  they  are: 

1.  Style  merchandise.  Merchandise  in  this 
category  enjoys  a  relatively  short  life.  It  is 
dependent  upon  fashion  influence  and  is 
usually  high  priced.  After  the  selling  period 
known  as  the  “style  cycle”  has  terminated,  it 
is  usually  unsaleable  and  may  involve  loss. 

2.  Staple  merchandise.  This  is  the  opposite 
of  style  merchandise  and  is  practically  im¬ 
mune  to  style  changes.  Its  selling  life  is  long, 
with  only  slight  variations  from  season  to 
season. 

3.  Experimental  merchandise.  This  is  more 
or  less  on  a  “try  out”  basis  where  a  quick 
turnover  is  realized  or  the  idea  is  abandoned. 

4.  Promotional  merchandise.  This  consists 
of  sales  or  “events”  in  which  large  quantities 
are  offered  to  achieve  a  volume  of  sales. 
There  is  usually  a  price  appeal. 

5.  Prestige  merchandise.  This  is  a  sort  of 
“dress  up”  item,  primarily  to  set  off  the  rest 
of  the  stock  and  is  not  necessarily  repeated. 

6.  Seasonal  merchandise.  Saleable  only  at 
definite  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  shop  manager,  having  studied  his  sell¬ 
ing  outlets,  can  well  use  this  six  item  yard¬ 
stick  to  help  him  classify  the  merchandise  he 
intends  to  produce. 

It  is  imperative  that  personal  preferences 


are  not  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
important  thing  is  what  the  consumer  wants. 

What  is  well  styled  merchandise?  It  is 
simple  and  functional  in  design  and  careful 
in  detail  and  workmanship.  Stitching  must 
be  straight  and  true.  Colors  are  clear  or  off 
shade.  Consideration  must  be  given  from  the 
sales  point  of  view  to  durability,  washability, 
colorfastness,  and  other  qualities. 

There  is  no  reason  why  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  may  not  qualify  within  this  category.  It 
does,  however,  require  the  efforts  of  a  de¬ 
signer  familiar  with  the  elements  of  style, 
fashion,  and  color  who  can  originate  and 
promote  ideas  in  relation  to  the  commercial 
market. 

Staple  merchandise  is  another  category  into 
which  the  sheltered  shop  may  venture.  There 
are  some  pitfalls  within  this  bracket  which 
must  be  avoided.  The  sheltered  shop  must 
look  for  the  so-called  “thin  spots”  in  the 
staple  market.  For  instance,  adult  smocks  are 
a  year-round  commodity  for  which  there  is  a 
steady  demand.  There  is  a  wide  price  range, 
and  commercial  manufacturers  buy  quan¬ 
tities  of  raw  material  a  year  in  advance  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  year’s  business.  It  is  a 
highly  competitive  market,  and  one  in  which 
the  blind  industry,  unless  well  organized  on  a 
production  basis  and  with  a  fairly  large  re¬ 
volving  fund  for  purchase  of  materials,  can¬ 
not  hope  to  compete. 

On  the  other  hand,  children’s  smocks  are 
a  “thin  spot.”  There  is  a  legitimate  demand 
for  them  but  not  enough  for  the  commercial 
manufacturer  who  looks  only  for  volume 
business.  Fall  and  spring  school  semesters 
offer  the  sheltered  shop  a  reasonable  amount 
of  business. 

One  shop  has  done  this  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  practical  well-made  child’s  smock 
was  designed.  The  shop  had  the  smock  passed 
upon  by  representatives  of  Educational  Play¬ 
things  and  Horace  Mann  School  as  a  suitable 
garment.  It  was  then  possible  to  work  upon 
it  from  the  style  angle.  Unusual  printed  and 
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solid  color  materials  were  carefully  selected. 
Interesting  and  different  buttons  were  added. 
For  example,  on  a  print  with  little  “merry-go- 
rounds  and  circus  motives,”  a  button  re¬ 
sembling  a  peppermint  stick  was  used.  On  a 
gay  print  dotted  with  cotton  bolls,  the  buttons 
were  small  sections  of  watermelons  and  so 
on.  In  no  way  did  the  style  element  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  smock.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  materials  were  preshrunk, 
colorfast,  and  the  buttons,  in  spite  of  the 
decorative  aspect,  practical. 

Other  factors,  as  well  as  style  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  price  ranges  within  which  mer¬ 
chandise  naturally  falls.  The  blind-made 
product  must  be  produced  with  these  ranges 
in  mind  if  it  is  to  be  ultimately  saleable.  To 
meet  this,  the  shop  should  be  set  up  on  a 
production  basis.  The  equipment  used  should 
be  as  near  that  used  by  similar  manufacturers 
as  the  budget  will  allow.  Processing  or  section 
work  should  be  employed,  that  is,  the  worker 
completes  one  operation  rather  than  a  com¬ 
plete  article.  This  offers  the  worker  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  speed  and  increase  earning. 
The  piece  rate,  or  wage,  paid  to  the  worker 
should  be  in  line  with  that  paid  in  prevailing 
industry. 

The  purchase  of  raw  materials  presents  a 
very  real  part  in  the  production  picture.  It  is 
important  that  we  shop  managers  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  wholesale  markets.  We 
are,  it  is  true,  using  contributors  or  tax  payers 
money,  and  it  is  a  grave  responsibility.  It  is 
wise,  however,  and  good  business  procedure 
to  follow,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practices  of  normal  industry.  It  is 
poor  policy,  for  instance,  to  depend  upon  the 
gifts  presented  by  well  meaning  “friends  of 
the  blind,”  unless  they  have  some  part  in  the 
commodity  being  manufactured.  We  cannot 
expect  manufacturers  of  raw  materials  to 
give  us  “special  prices.”  It  is  necessary  to 
study  the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  shop 
for  the  best  price  for  our  use.  We  must  learn 
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the  qualities  of  fabrics,  threads,  metals,  the 
elements  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
raw  materials,  so  that  we  know  their  dura¬ 
bility,  the  merits  of  silk,  cotton,  and  various 
artificial  textile  fabrics,  woods,  veneers,  and 
so  on.  We  must  anticipate  our  seasonal  busi¬ 
ness  and  buy  accordingly. 

Let  us  take  a  practical  example,  the  lowly 
potholder,  well  known  to  all  of  us  in  this 
field.  The  potholder  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  style  merchandise.  It  is  a  year-round 
staple.  There  are,  however,  some  style  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  its  manufacture.  Do 
you  know  how  to  tie  up  your  potholders  with 
the  prevailing  colors  being  used  in  the 
kitchens.  You  will  find  they  change  mate¬ 
rially  from  year  to  year.  Several  seasons  ago, 
in  a  case  of  towelling,  one  fifth  of  it  would 
show  red  borders.  Today,  fifty  per  cent  will 
be  red.  It  would  be  foolish  to  snap  up  a  good 
buy  in  lavender  materials  for  your  potholders. 
It  is  not  a  kitchen  color.  What  new  type  of 
pan  or  pot  has  come  on  the  market  which 
might  influence  the  shape  or  size  of  the  pot¬ 
holder,  the  hanging,  folding  or  packaging? 
If  you  think  the  potholder  an  insignificant 
piece  of  merchandise,  watch  the  home  deco¬ 
rator’s  diligent  hunt  for  the  one  which  suits 
her  hand,  her  pots,  and  the  color  of  her 
kitchen. 

It  is  safer  if  you  have  a  small  shop  with 
limited  finances  to  confine  your  merchandise, 
after  you  have  studied  your  outlets,  to  related 
items.  This  makes  the  purchases  of  raw 
materials  possible  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
too  great  variety. 

There  are  many  ways  of  studying  and 
familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  markets; 
through  fashion  and  trade  magazines  such  as 
Harper's  Bazaar,  Vogue,  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  Womens  Wear,  Infant's  Wear.  Some 
buyers  use  Parents  Magazine  for  pointers  on 
children’s  items.  The  style  editors  of  these 
magazines  have  been  very  generous  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  merchandise  submitted  to  them 
for  consideration.  There  are  classified  sources 
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for  raw  materials,  such  as  the  Red  Boo\. 
Their  Buyer's  Service  is  very  helpful.  Look  at 
two  small,  useless  little  baskets  made  by  the 
blind  and  much  too  highly  priced.  Compare 
them  with  smartly  designed  woven  belts 
styled  with  the  colorful  military  trend  of 
today.  The  belts  are  selling  at  the  smart  Fifth 


Avenue  shops,  unidentified  as  blind-made. 
We  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  skill  is 
there  in  the  useless  and  outmoded  little  bas¬ 
kets.  They  are  useless  and  outmoded  because 
this  skill  was  not  properly  directed.  Someone 
forgot  the  formula:  Think  of  selling  before 
making. 


PLAYTHINGS  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

HARRIET  E.  TOTMAN 


Johnnie  wants  a  pair  of  skates, 

Susie  wants  a  dolly, 

Mary  wants  a  picture  book, 

She  thinks  dolls  are  folly. 

As  for  me,  my  little  brain 
Isn’t  very  bright; 

Bring  for  me,  dear  Santa  Claus, 

What  you  think  is  right. 

So  runs  an  old  Christmas  song,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  that  gifts  for  children  must  soon  be 
purchased  or  made.  We  hope  when  remem¬ 
bering  those  children  whose  experience  does 
not  qualify  them  for  knowing  their  own 
needs,  Santa  Claus  will  include  the  little  folk 
with  limited  or  no  vision,  and  bring  them 
toys,  useful  and  suited  to  their  restricted 
ability. 

We  cannot  stress  too  much  the  importance 
of  playthings  and  equipment  for  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child.  It  is  so  all  important  to  his 
physical  and  social  development. 

When  the  editor  asked  me  to  look  through 
the  toy  catalogs  and  indicate  those  suitable 
for  blind  babies  or  very  young  children,  my 
first  reaction  was  to  check  them  all.  The 
manufacturers  of  educational  playthings  have 
given  much  study  to  the  real  needs  of  children 
and  practically  all  of  these  toys,  good  for 
normally  seeing  children,  are  also  good  for  our 
blind  babies. 

I  have,  however,  made  a  critical  selection, 
indicating  those  that  seem  better  for  the 
visually  handicapped  child.  Not  all  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  have  been  eliminated  as  the 
so  called  “blind”  child  today  is  rarely  totally 
dark.  Playthings  with  bright  colors,  therefore, 
are  useful  in  that  they  attract  the  child  and 
serve  to  stimulate  what  sight  he  has. 


A  few  general  instructions  may  help  in  the 
selection  of  playthings.  In  the  main,  toys  for 
these  children  should  be  pleasant  to  touch, 
appealing  to  the  ear,  stimulative  to  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  sturdy  of  construction.  The  blind 
child  is  probably  even  more  destructive  than 
the  seeing,  both  willfully  and,  through  his 
poorer  co-ordination,  accidentally. 

I  still  put  blocks  on  my  first  must  list. 
These  may  range  from  the  rubber  ones  for 
infants1  (which  perhaps  priorities  now  may 
preclude)  through  the  bags  and  wagons  of 
smaller  and  diversified  blocks  to  the  large 
construction  blocks  which  most  children  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to,  except 
in  nurseries  or  kindergartens. 

Drag  toys,  I  feel,  are  not  as  useful  for  small 
blind  children  as  they  are  for  seeing  children, 
and  wooden  shapes,  animals  done  in  flat  thin 
boards,  mean  very  much  less  to  the  very 
young  blind  child. 

In  equipment,  the  table  and  chair  which 
provide  comfortable  seating  is  essential.  Doll 
buggies  of  correct  height  are  very  useful  for 
the  child  with  little  vision  as  they  encourage 
freer  walking,  the  carriage  pushed  ahead 
giving  encouragement  and  security.  Wagons, 
strong  and  as  heavy  as  the  child  can  manage, 
stimulate  muscle  use.  All  of  these  are  useful 
in  attracting  the  attention  and  companionship 
of  other  children. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  purchase  play¬ 
things  for  these  children.  Mother’s  pots  and 
pans  are  always  of  interest.  A  spoon  and  a 
metal  cup  provide  incentive  to  stirring,  with 


1  Available  at  the  moment  at  $1.00  at  Stearns,  1021 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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a  resulting  tinkling  sound.  Boxes  are  espe¬ 
cially  intriguing,  old  cereal  and  salt  boxes, 
coffee  cans  (be  sure  the  edges  are  smooth  and 
rounded).  Tiny  fingers  will  work  for  long 
periods  putting  on  and  taking  off  covers. 
These  boxes  will  hold  all  sorts  of  little  trinkets 
— pebbles,  blocks,  beads,  etc.,  which  are  piled 
in,  emptied  and  again  replaced.  Homemade 
bean  bags  are  usable  and  need  not  be  of  fancy 
shapes  as  the  usual  square  type  is  more  func¬ 
tional. 

A  child  should  not  be  confused  by  a  great 
number  of  toys.  A  variety  is  good,  but  the 
parents  should  try  to  put  away  some  of  the 
toys  and  allow  the  child  a  rather  limited  num¬ 
ber  at  one  time. 

The  donor  or  the  parents  should  bear  in 
mind  not  only  that  the  blind  child  frequently 
does  not  know  his  needs  and  desires,  but  also 


he  very  likely  does  not  know  how  to  play  with 
toys  after  receiving  them.  For  example,  rubber 
balls  (which  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
grasped  comfortably  and  are  especially  good 
with  a  bell  or  rattle  inside)  will  be  much 
more  profitable  and  popular  if  someone 
teaches  the  child  first  how  to  roll,  catch,  and 
throw  it  on  the  floor;  then  how  to  bounce  and 
catch  it.  This  latter  is  much  more  difficult  for 
the  blind  child  than  for  the  normally  sighted. 
A  young  teacher,  herself  blind,  has  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieved  teaching  this  by  having  her 
pupil  stand  facing  a  corner  where  his  own 
body  keeps  the  ball  within  range. 

For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  Santa  Claus 
will  bring  to  these  children  the  playthings 
which  are  “right”  and  that  brothers,  sisters, 
or  parents  will  be  ready  to  assist  them  in 
learning  how  to  use  these  Christmas  gifts. 


A  LIST  OF  PLAYTHINGS  FOR  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND 
OR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  2 


From  “Holgate  Toys’ '  catalog  of  Holgate 
Brothers  Company,  Kane,  Pennsylvania.  This 
catalog  is  sent  free  upon  request  * 

RATTLE  THUMPER.  Harmless  thumping  is 
basically  sound  in  that  development  of  hand  and 
arm  muscles  is  thus  assured.  The  noise  created 
by  the  movement  of  the  rubber  ball  which  con¬ 
tains  a  rattle  is  satisfying  and  not  raucous.  $  .50 
NESTING  BOWLS.  Gay  colored  bowls  with 
rollicking  round  bottoms  that  move  first  one 
way  then  the  other,  and  a  ball  to  clatter  about 
inside  any  one  of  the  bowls.  Movement,  color, 
noise,  and  co-ordination  are  all  embodied  in  this 
set  of  bowls.  $1.00 

HOLGATE  CHERRY  RAILROAD.  A  “push- 
about”  type  of  train  which  cannot  result  in 
bumps  or  bruises  because  the  wheels  do  not 
move.  Cars  can  be  coupled,  uncoupled,  and  re¬ 
arranged.  $4.00 

NESTED  BLOCKS.  An  old  standby — six  color¬ 
ful  nested,  hollow  blocks  can  be  piled  or  used  as 
storage  space  for  valuable  trinkets.  $2.00 

2  We  realize  that  this  list  appears  late  for  Christmas 
buying  but  it  should  be  helpful  throughout  die  year. 

♦Prices  in  catalogs  subject  to  change  vvidiout  notice. 


CRAFTSMAN  APRON  AND  BEADS.  Denim 
aprons  with  pockets  to  hold  the  six  different 
shapes  and  colors  of  beads  for  stringing.  $1.00 
BUILDING  BLOCKS.  Various  sets  from  $1.00 
up  are  described  in  the  catalog. 

From  Educational  Equipment  Company,  6g 
Ban\  Street,  New  Yor\  City.  Descriptive  and 
informative  catalog,  $  .50* 

BABY  BRACELETS.  These  play  rings  come 
four  to  a  set,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 
Clutchable  and  biteable.  $  .50 
ROUND  TRAY  BOARD.  An  elementary  form 
board  for  the  infant.  Three  shapes  are  introduced 
and  the  child  is  encouraged  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  places  on  the  board.  $1.00 
JERRY  BLOCKS.  Beginning  with  the  age  of 
two,  a  child  will  find  endless  satisfaction  in  the 
simple  procedure  of  putting  the  pegs  into  holes 
and  taking  them  out  again.  As  he  grows  older, 
he  can  use  the  blocks  to  build  trains,  tunnels, 
and  many  other  things.  Consists  of  2  engines; 
12  cars;  1  caboose;  18 — 3"  dowls,  6 — 6"  dowls, 
10  coupling  pegs.  $2.00 
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NESTED  SOUND  BLOCKS.  A  set  of  three 
blocks,  red,  yellow,  blue,  that  nest  in  each  other 
and  have  graded  sounds  concealed  in  bottom  of 
each  block.  $1.00 

SLIDE  BLOX  TRAIN.  Added  to  the  joys  of 
a  complete  train  is  the  possibility  of  remaking 
the  cars  into  various  kinds  of  freight  or  passenger 
cars,  by  taking  apart  the  blocks  that  form  each 
section  and  putting  them  together  in  different 
combinations.  Variety  of  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes 
make  this  a  never-ending  source  of  play  material. 
Complete  $9.50.  Can  also  be  purchased  in 
separate  sections. 

KINDERGARTEN  BEADS.  Large,  shiny, 
bright  colored  beads,  with  large  holes  and  three 
colored  strings  that  have  threaders  longer  than 
the  beads  themselves,  making  them  easy  to  string 
and  causing  no  nervous  strain.  They  come  in  a 
variety  of  six  shapes  and  six  colors  in  an  open 
mesh  bag.  $1.00.  Set  of  6  bead  strings,  $  .20 
NOK-OUT  BENCH.  Large  pegs,  in  assorted 
colors,  are  pounded  into  a  hole  in  the  bench.  As 
one  peg  is  pounded  in,  another  one  pops  out  at 
the  end  of  the  bench.  Watching  the  pegs  pop  out 
adds  interest  in  guessing  which  color  will  pop 
out  next.  Wood  mallet  is  serviceable,  yet  not 
heavy  enough  to  injure  little  fingers.  $1.25 
INTERLOCKING  TRAIN.  All  made  of  wood, 
no  wheels,  unpainted.  $1.60 

From  Educational  Playthings,  Inc.  20  East  69 
Street,  New  Yorl{  City.  Descriptive  and  informa¬ 
tive  catalog,  $  .35* 

BABY  CLAPPERS.  They  help  to  make  the 
rhythmic  game  of  pat-a-cake  more  enjoyable. 

$  -7° 

INFANT’S  DUMB-BELLS.  A  first  toy.  Two 
white  and  blue  smooth,  glossy,  color-fast,  plastic 
dumb-bells,  to  be  grasped,  shaken,  and  made  to 
rattle,  or  knocked  together  to  keep  time  to  rhyme 
or  music.  $1.00 

NESTED  CIRCLES  AND  NESTED 
SQUARES.  Three  each  of  these  shapes  in  plastic; 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  pleasant  to  handle  and  to 
fit  together.  Set  of  6,  $1.00 
WOODEN  WHISTLE  (unpainted).  Too  often 
we  forget  the  value  of  encouraging  the  chest 
expansion  which  a  simple  toy  such  as  this  impels. 

$•75 

XYLOPHONE.  Babies  love  to  make  a  noise,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  pleasant,  woody,  musical. 
With  a  stubby  striker  for  harmless  banging. 
$2.00 

*Prices  in  catalogs  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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BABY  DRUM.  Gaily  painted  hollow  wooden 
10"  disc  with  rubber  beater.  May  be  used  also  as 
a  rolling  toy.  $1.19 

REINS  V/ITH  BELLS.  A  gentle  check  on  too- 
venturous  early  walkers.  Felt,  $1.74;  worsted, 
$1.00 

ROLL-A-WHEEL.  A  little  2"  wooden  wheel  on 
a  handle  to  be  pushed  back  and  forth.  Some¬ 
thing  to  make  go.  $  .50 

TODDLER’S  BALL.  Large,  gay,  companion¬ 
able,  for  pushing  away  and  crawling  after.  $1.00 
FRIENDS.  Smaller  sizes  that  won’t  take  up  too 
much  room  in  the  go-cart: 

TEDDY  BEAR,  11",  white  or  brown,  $2.00; 
SCOTTIE,  8",  $1.25;  LAMB,  8",  $1.25;  or 
BUNNY,  10",  $1.25 

RATTLE  BOXES.  Three  hollow  cubes,  red, 
yellow,  blue.  Each,  when  shaken,  gives  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  sound — very  soft,  quite  loud,  and 
in-between.  Besides  their  use  as  rattles,  babies 
like  them  for  their  very  first  simple  attempts  at 
building.  Set  of  3,  $1.15 

TURN-A-WHEEL.  A  gay  colored  wheel  on  a 
standard.  A  simple  device  to  feed  the  very  young 
child’s  desire  to  make  things  move.  $1.00 
THE  PEG  CAR.  A  wheeled  peg  board  with  ten 
pegs,  graded  in  height,  of  two  colors  only.  $1.50 
THE  BABY’S  TREASURE  BOX.  Has  holes  of 
different  shapes  to  drop  things  through;  and  a 
lid  to  take  off  and  get  them  out  again  so  they  can 
be  dropped  in  over  and  over.  $1.65 
THE  SCREW  BOAT.  A  flat  hull  of  a  boat  about 
11"  long,  lacquered  in  blue,  and  supplied  with 
three  differently  colored  funnels  and  a  cabin,  to 
be  screwed  in  and  out  of  two  screw  holes.  $1.10 
TINKER  TOY.  Unpainted  rods,  wheels,  etc., 
with  holes  and  notches,  by  means  of  which 
simple  structures  may  be  put  together.  $1.20 
BINGO  POUNDING  PEG  BOARD.  Pegs  of 
different  sizes  to  be  pounded  through  holes  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  $1.25 

POUNDING  SET.  For  children  who  want 
something  more  “real”  than  the  foregoing,  this 
large  block  of  soft  wood,  with  short-handled 
hammer  and  large-headed  nails  is  very  satisfying. 
$2.25.  With  mallet  instead  of  hammer,  $1.50 
HAMMER  AND  NAIL  SET.  Consists  of  small¬ 
headed  hammer  and  small  pieces  of  vari-shaped 
wood  to  be  hammered  into  a  cork  board.  $1.00 
ROLLING  HOOPS  WITH  BELLS.  Vari-col- 
ored,  28"  or  30"  diameter.  $1.35  each. 

For  dolls  and  housekeeping  toys  consult 
catalogs  or  visit  local  department  stores. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1940-41 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

C.  EDITH  KERBY 


Regular  readers  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
will  recognize  this  report  as  the  eighth  in  the 
series  of  annual  analyses  of  data  on  eye  con¬ 
ditions  among  blind  children  of  school  age  in 
the  United  States.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
accompanying  tables  present  information  sum¬ 
marized  from  the  records  of  ophthalmological 
examinations  and  classified  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  plan  of  analysis  developed  by 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.1 
This  report,  which  is  for  the  school  year  1940- 
41,  covers  75  per  cent  of  the  present  enrollment 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  of  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  day  classes 
in  the  public  schools2  serving  thirty-nine 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  such 
it  presents  a  fairly  representative  picture  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  among  cases  occurring 
from  the  prenatal  through  the  adolescent 
ages. 

In  analyzing  the  findings  of  the  current 
study,  we  were  interested  to  compare  the  dis¬ 
tributions  shown  in  the  various  tables  with 
those  of  the  previous  years.  Slight  changes 
have  occurred  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  have  been  any  marked 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  groups 
studied  throughout  the  period  of  the  study. 

1  For  copy  of  the  record  form  for  use  in  the  eye  ex¬ 
amination  of  blind  persons  and  for  detailed  instructions 
for  making  studies  of  causes  of  blindness  according  to 
the  Committee’s  plan,  see  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the 
Standard  Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


While  there  has  been  a  notable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  completeness  of  the  records  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  schools  which  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study  for  several  years,  the 
effect  of  this  is  partly  offset  by  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  records  of  new  groups  added 
year  after  year.  Moreover,  while  the  “not 
reported”  cases,  now  constitute  a  very  small 
proportion  (less  than  3  per  cent)  of  the  total 
for  items  such  as  present  age,  age  at  onset 
of  blindness,  amount  of  vision  remaining  and 
nature  of  the  eye  affection,  the  etiological  fac¬ 
tor  in  blindness  remains  totally  unknown  in 
10  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  is  identified  only 
as  “prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified”  in  an 
additional  38  per  cent  of  the  total  cases,  up  to 
the  present  time.  No  further  proof  is  necessary 
in  support  of  the  Committee’s  recommenda- 

2  The  following  schools  have  been  included  in  the 
Committee’s  publications  for  one  or  more  years  but  have 
since  dropped  out:  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Blind; 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind;  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind;  Piney  Woods  School,  Department  for  the  Colored 
Blind  (Miss.);  Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf 
and  Blind  Children. 

The  following  have  never  been  included:  Arizona 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  California  School 
for  the  Blind;  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind;  Georgia 
School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  and  School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind;  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the  Blind,  N.  J.; 
North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Oklahoma 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans;  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Pa.;  St.  Mary’s  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Pa.;  Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute 
for  Colored  Youths;  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  Braille  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Long  Beach 
(Calif.),  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Battle  Creek, 
Jackson  (Mich.),  Minneapolis,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.),  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York  City,  and  Cincinnati. 
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Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1940-41 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Alabama  School  for  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . . 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School1 . . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . . 

New  Jersey  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  (New  York) . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  White  De¬ 
partment  . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Colored  De¬ 
partment  . 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colored  Depart¬ 
ment . 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind1 . 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

4,739 

2,687 

2,052 

183 

111 

72 

99 

64 

35 

17 

8 

9 

49 

28 

21 

61 

33 

28 

74 

42 

32 

31 

18 

13 

24 

14 

10 

193 

112 

81 

56 

36 

20 

167 

93 

74 

83 

38 

45 

82 

41 

41 

43 

26 

17 

75 

37 

38 

23 

14 

9 

261 

135 

126 

184 

110 

74 

51 

28 

23 

10 

4 

6 

78 

45 

33 

105 

61 

44 

23 

14 

9 

87 

54 

33 

79 

46 

33 

227 

136 

91 

158 

85 

73 

35 

22 

13 

192 

108 

84 

112 

62 

50 

231 

130 

101 

40 

25 

15 

21 

9 

12 

145 

74 

71 

33 

15 

18 

240 

131 

109 

156 

97 

59 

77 

52 

25 

33 

23 

10 

44 

24 

20 

129 

76 

53 

43 

22 

21 

257 

146 

111 

30 

16 

14 

78 

38 

40 

118 

72 

46 

20 

14 

6 

175 

92 

83 

7 

6 

1 

1Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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tion  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  much  more 
intensive  study  of  the  history  of  each  case. 
For  this  service  the  school  for  the  blind 
should  accept  responsibility. 

By  employment  of  a  qualified  medical  social 
worker  on  its  own  staff  (or  securing  similar 
service  from  co-operating  agencies)  to  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  school’s  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  all  pertinent  information  regarding 
the  health  and  family  history  of  each  child 
could  be  obtained  and  checked.  Unless  this 
is  done  we  face  the  necessity  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  failure  to  secure  really  adequate  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  causes  of  blindness  among  children. 
More  important  still,  we  lose  an  opportunity 
to  prevent  blindness  in  this  age  group.  For 
example,  from  the  information  already  avail¬ 
able  it  may  be  assumed  that  investigation  of 
pupils  enrolled  will  lead  to  discovery  of  other 
children  in  the  same  families  for  whom  early 
corrective  treatment  that  will  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  is  still  possible,  of  families  in  which  there 
is  need  for  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  and  of 
parents  in  need  of  guidance  to  prevent  further 
propagation  of  children  with  hereditary  eye 
defects.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  among  this  year’s  group  of  4739  children, 
there  are  637  children  who  are  known  to  have 
relatives  affected  with  eye  conditions  of  the 
same  nature  as  theirs,  and  230  children  whose 
blindness  is  due  to  syphilis  prenatally  ac¬ 
quired. 

A  further  development  of  this  medical  social 
service,  the  need  for  which  is  likewise  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  review  of  eye  records,  would  be 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  of  pupils 
in  carrying  through  the  recommendations  for 
corrective  treatment  made  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologist.  Moreover,  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  service  would  be  certain  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  child-caring  agencies 
of  all  types,  which  would  welcome  the  chance 
to  refer  cases  with  potentially  serious  eye 
problems.  Meanwhile  it  is  discouraging  to 
note  the  number  of  eye  examination  records 
on  which  recommendations  for  treatment  or 


operation  have  been  noted,  and  yet  these 
pupils  have  remained  in  schools  for  the  blind 
year  after  year,  with  no  indication  that  the 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 

Social  service  of  the  highly  skilled  type  that 
is  necessary  for  completing  the  diagnostic 
records  needed  for  statistical  purposes  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  still  another  grave  problem  indicated 
by  the  statistics.  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
continued  presence  in  the  schools  of  children 
(amounting  to  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the 
pupils)  who  apparently  have  too  much  vision 
for  education  by  tactual  methods.  (See  Tables 
Ill-a  and  Ill-b.)  A  new  evaluation  of  their 
educational  needs  and  a  marshaling  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  outside  and  within  the 
schools  to  meet  those  needs  is  long  overdue. 

Regarding  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  statistical  data  already  available,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
in  previous  reports  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind.3  Nevertheless  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  to  the  attention  of  new 
readers  and  remind  old  readers  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  outstanding  needs  for  pre¬ 
ventive  services,  as  indicated  by  these  studies. 

Our  findings  suggest  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  health  authorities 
responsible  for  control  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  combined  with  attention  to  the  eyes 
of  patients  suffering  from  such  diseases.  That 
this  is  essential  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
infectious  diseases  are  responsible  for  about 
one-fourth  (23.9  per  cent)  of  the  blindness 
among  children.  The  most  important  are 
cases  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (10.9  per 
cent),  syphilis  (5.0  per  cent)  and  meningitis 
(1.8  per  cent).  Moreover,  the  true  figure  for 
syphilis  is  believed  to  be  much  higher,  since 
the  fact  that  investigation  of  case  histories 
is  inadequate  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the 
classification  of  many  such  cases  as  “unde- 

3  See  particularly  the  reports  for  the  two  previous 
years  published  in  Outlook,  for  the  Blind,  vol.  34:  5, 
December,  1940,  and  vol.  36:  1,  February,  1942. 
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tion  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  much  more 
intensive  study  of  the  history  of  each  case. 
For  this  service  the  school  for  the  blind 
should  accept  responsibility. 

By  employment  of  a  qualified  medical  social 
worker  on  its  own  staff  (or  securing  similar 
service  from  co-operating  agencies)  to  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  school’s  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  all  pertinent  information  regarding 
the  health  and  family  history  of  each  child 
could  be  obtained  and  checked.  Unless  this 
is  done  we  face  the  necessity  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  failure  to  secure  really  adequate  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  causes  of  blindness  among  children. 
More  important  still,  we  lose  an  opportunity 
to  prevent  blindness  in  this  age  group.  For 
example,  from  the  information  already  avail¬ 
able  it  may  be  assumed  that  investigation  of 
pupils  enrolled  will  lead  to  discovery  of  other 
children  in  the  same  families  for  whom  early 
corrective  treatment  that  will  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  is  still  possible,  of  families  in  which  there 
is  need  for  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  and  of 
parents  in  need  of  guidance  to  prevent  further 
propagation  of  children  with  hereditary  eye 
defects.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  among  this  year’s  group  of  4739  children, 
there  are  637  children  who  are  known  to  have 
relatives  affected  with  eye  conditions  of  the 
same  nature  as  theirs,  and  230  children  whose 
blindness  is  due  to  syphilis  prenatally  ac¬ 
quired. 

A  further  development  of  this  medical  social 
service,  the  need  for  which  is  likewise  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  review  of  eye  records,  would  be 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  of  pupils 
in  carrying  through  the  recommendations  for 
corrective  treatment  made  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologist.  Moreover,  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  service  would  be  certain  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  child-caring  agencies 
of  all  types,  which  would  welcome  the  chance 
to  refer  cases  with  potentially  serious  eye 
problems.  Meanwhile  it  is  discouraging  to 
note  the  number  of  eye  examination  records 
on  which  recommendations  for  treatment  or 


operation  have  been  noted,  and  yet  these 
pupils  have  remained  in  schools  for  the  blind 
year  after  year,  with  no  indication  that  the 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 

Social  service  of  the  highly  skilled  type  that 
is  necessary  for  completing  the  diagnostic 
records  needed  for  statistical  purposes  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  still  another  grave  problem  indicated 
by  the  statistics.  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
continued  presence  in  the  schools  of  children 
(amounting  to  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the 
pupils)  who  apparently  have  too  much  vision 
for  education  by  tactual  methods.  (See  Tables 
Ill-a  and  Ill-b.)  A  new  evaluation  of  their 
educational  needs  and  a  marshaling  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  outside  and  within  the 
schools  to  meet  those  needs  is  long  overdue. 

Regarding  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  statistical  data  already  available,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
in  previous  reports  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind.3  Nevertheless  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  to  the  attention  of  new 
readers  and  remind  old  readers  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  outstanding  needs  for  pre¬ 
ventive  services,  as  indicated  by  these  studies. 

Our  findings  suggest  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  health  authorities 
responsible  for  control  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  combined  with  attention  to  the  eyes 
of  patients  suffering  from  such  diseases.  That 
this  is  essential  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
infectious  diseases  are  responsible  for  about 
one-fourth  (23.9  per  cent)  of  the  blindness 
among  children.  The  most  important  are 
cases  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (10.9  per 
cent),  syphilis  (5.0  per  cent)  and  meningitis 
(1.8  per  cent).  Moreover,  the  true  figure  for 
syphilis  is  believed  to  be  much  higher,  since 
the  fact  that  investigation  of  case  histories 
is  inadequate  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the 
classification  of  many  such  cases  as  “unde- 

3  See  particularly  the  reports  for  the  two  previous 
years  published  in  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  vol.  34:  5, 
December,  1940,  and  vol.  36:  1,  February,  1942. 
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termined  by  physician”  or  “prenatal  origin, 
cause  not  specified.” 

Safety  education  of  parents  and  children 
is  needed  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  the  eyes 
in  play  or  activities  involving  use  of  sharp  or 
pointed  objects,  exposure  to  blows  or  falls,  and 
the  handling  of  firearms,  fireworks,  and  other 
explosives;  also  the  importance  of  prompt 
ophthalmological  care  in  case  of  injury  to  the 
eyes.  Trauma  was  found  to  be  responsible  for 
7.9  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  of  blindness 
among  these  children,  and  in  four  out  of  ten 
of  the  injury  cases,  blindness  followed  develop¬ 
ment  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  un¬ 
injured  eye. 

It  seems  desirable  to  establish  a  pool  of  all 
scattered  sources  of  available  information  in¬ 
dicating  hereditary  tendency  to  specific  types 
of  serious  anomalies  of  the  eye  in  affected 
families,  in  an  appropriate  place  for  genetic 
study.  With  this  as  a  beginning,  forms  and 
procedures  could  be  developed  for  adding  to 
the  file,  to  the  end  that  members  of  affected 
families  and  their  physicians  may  have  ade¬ 
quate  information  for  their  guidance  in  pre¬ 


venting  future  propagation  of  individuals  with 
eye  defects,  as  well  as  bringing  affected  mem¬ 
bers  under  early  care.  At  least  13.5  per  cent 
of  the  blindness  among  children  of  school 
age  is  due  to  heredity,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  true  figure  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  much  greater. 

The  public  should  be  educated  regarding 
the  potential  danger  to  the  eyes  in  cases  of 
systemic  disease  involving  either  degenerative 
changes  or  nutritional  deficiencies,  as  well  as 
in  infectious  diseases.  The  public  should  also 
be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  early 
expert  care  when  eyes  are  affected,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  medical  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
should  be  an  accepted  community  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Finally,  while  there  is  need  for  further 
research  to  determine  causal  factors  leading 
to  blindness  in  types  of  cases  which  are  not 
now  preventable  because  of  lack  of  such 
knowledge,  there  is  still  greater  need  for  more 
universal  application  of  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  already  proved  to  be  effective.  The 
simple  precaution  of  applying  silver  nitrate 


TABLE  III  a.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 


VISION  GROUP 


All  schools — Total . 

Group  10  (Absolute  blindness) . 

Group  11  (Light  perception  (and/or  projection)  only) . 

Group  12  (Motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  but  not  including 

5/200) . 

Group  13  (5/200  up  to  but  not  including  10/200) . 

Group  14  (10/200  up  to  but  not  including  20/200) . 

Group  15  (20/200) . 

Better  than  20/200,  with  peripheral  limitation  indicated: 

Group  16  (Peripheral  field  20°  or  less) . 

Group  17  (Peripheral  field  greater  than  20°) . 

Group  18  (Peripheral  field  limitation,  amount  not  known) . 

Group  20  (Better  than  20/200  up  to  and  including  20/70  with  no  peripheral 

limitation  indicated) . 

Group  21  (Better  than  20/70  with  no  peripheral  limitation  indicated) . 

Group  99  (Vision  not  reported) . 


NO.  OF 

PUPILS 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

4,739 

100.0 

957 

20.2 

745  , 

15.7 

800 

16.9 

587 

12.4 

510 

10.8 

519 

11.0 

2 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

3 

0.1 

365 

7.7 

184 

3.9 

66 

1.4 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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solution  to  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  has  been 
established  since  1881  as  an  effective  prophy¬ 
lactic  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union.  Moreover,  if  a  case  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  does  develop,  prompt  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  the  new  weapon  of  sulfanilamide 
treatment  will  prevent  blindness  in  nearly  all 
cases.  Yet  521  children  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  during  1940-41  are  there  because  of 
this  disease.  Again,  the  effectiveness  of  early 
treatment  of  the  mother  in  prevention  of 
development  of  prenatal  syphilis  in  the  child 
is  recognized  in  twenty-five  states  as  the  basis 
for  laws  requiring  prenatal  examination  of 
pregnant  women;  and  even  if  syphilis  does 
develop  in  the  child,  early  treatment  will 
usually  prevent  blindness.  Yet  230  children 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  there  because 


of  syphilis  prenatally  acquired.  Twenty-five 
children  have  vision  so  reduced  by  trachoma 
as  to  require  education  as  blind  children; 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
effectiveness  of  sulfanilamide  treatment,  in 
future  years  no  child  need  enter  a  school 
for  the  blind  because  of  this  disease.  The 
probabilities  of  success  of  needling  operations 
for  juvenile  cataract  are  not  as  promising  as 
the  possibilities  of  prevention  in  infectious 
diseases;  nevertheless,  we  have  little  reason  to 
believe  that  every  possibility  of  restoration  of 
vision  has  been  explored  for  the  740  children 
whose  blindness  is  due  to  cataract. 

These  studies  were  undertaken  to  blaze  the 
trail;  it  is  for  the  schools  themselves,  the  home 
communities  of  the  pupils,  and  the  child¬ 
caring  agencies  of  all  types,  to  follow  the  leads 
here  given. 


TABLE  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (a)  PUPILS  PUPILS 


All  ages — Total . 

Under  5  years. .  .  . 
5  to  9  years. . . . 
10  to  14  years. . .  . 
15  to  19  years. . . . 
20  years  and  over 
Age  not  reported . 


4,739 

100.0 

7 

0.1 

786 

16.6 

1,747 

36.9 

1,767 

37.3 

411 

8.7 

21 

0.4 

(a)  As  of  December  31,  1940. 

TABLE  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 


All  ages — Total .  4,739  *  100.0 

Under  5  years .  3,581  75.6 

Before  birth .  2,153  45.4 

During  birth  to  but  not  including  1  year .  868  18.3 

1  year  to  but  not  including  5  years .  560  11.8 

5  to  9  years .  526  11.1 

10  to  14  years .  244  5.1 

15  to  19  years .  57  1.2 

20  years  and  over .  8  0.2 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  139  2.9 

Not  blind .  184  3.9 


NOTES  ON  SETTING  UP  A  REGISTER  OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  L.  ZAREFSKY 


In  the  fall  of  1941,  a  register  of  2,218  blind 
persons  with  legal  residence  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  was  constructed1  at  the 
request  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study  was  the  one  used  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  requesting  it,  which  is  identical  with 
that2  employed  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  register  of  blind 
individuals  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  since  it  serves  several  purposes. 

(1)  It  is  used  to  arrive  at  some  measure  of  the 
prevalence  of  blindness  in  the  community. 

(2)  An  adequate  register,  supplemented  by 
data  on  the  causes  of  blindness,  can  be  used 
effectively  in  prevention  of  blindness  work. 

(3)  An  adequate  register  can  be  used  as  a 
source  of  potential  employees  in  an  employ¬ 
ment  and  placement  program  for  the  blind. 

(4)  Such  a  register  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
administrative  planning. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  there  were  avail¬ 


1  This  request  was  carried  out  by  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
which  conducted  a  census  and  case  study  of  the  blind. 
The  staff  members  responsible  for  this  study  were 
Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  Belle  Glosser,  Katharine  A.  Biehl, 
and  the  author.  In  addition,  Gertrude  Schein  was  loaned 
by  the  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Assistance  to  assist  in 
the  case  study. 

2  Visual  acuity  of  20/200  (with  correction)  in  the 
better  eye,  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  but  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 

*  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 


able  three  sources  of  information  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  in  the  community  which 
could  be  used  as  a  basic  register  to  which 
could  be  added  reports  on  blind  individuals 
from  other  sources  in  the  community:  (1)  the 
register  maintained  by  the  organization  re¬ 
questing  the  study,  (2)  the  Allegheny  County 
section  of  the  register  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,3  and  (3)  the  list 
of  blind  pension  recipients  in  Allegheny 
County.  The  second  of  these  sources,  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  of  names,  was 
used  as  the  basic  register  and  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  other  two.  In  addition,  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
submitted  reports  of  pupils  in  attendance;  the 
co-operation  of  social  agencies  was  secured  in 
reporting  any  blind  individuals  known  to 
them;  hospitals  and  clinics  consented  to  report 
blind  individuals  known  to  them  currently 
and  within  the  year  preceding  the  study;  the 
co-operation  of  practicing  ophthalmologists 
was  enlisted  in  reporting  blind  persons  whom 
they  were  treating  currently;  the  Board  of 
Education  submitted  reports  on  the  pupils  in 
the  sight  conservation  class  who  were  not 
known  to  other  agencies  reporting  blind  in¬ 
dividuals;  and  in  the  course  of  the  case  study 
of  a  sample  of  the  register,  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  were  encouraged  to  suggest  the  names 
of  other  blind  persons  known  to  them. 

There  were  several  techniques  not  em- 

3  A  public  inter-departmental  administrative  board 
which  formulates  general  policies  and  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  blind.  In  addition  to  reports  from  other 
sources,  this  agency  receives  ophthalmological  reports  on 
all  applicants  for  blind  pensions  whether  or  not  they 
are  found  to  be  eligible  for  such  pensions. 
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ployed  in  this  study  which  might  be  utilized 
fruitfully  in  other  communities.  In  setting  up 
this  register,  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  the 
various  service  clubs  in  the  community  as  a 
source  of  information  on  blind  persons.  This 
decision  was  reached  after  consideration  of  the 
working  relationships  between  these  service 
clubs  and  the  local  branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was  decided 
that  since  the  service  clubs  themselves  used 
this  organization  as  a  source  of  information 
on  blind  persons  whom  they  could  help,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  include  them  as  a  source 
of  information  for  the  present  study.  Con- 


TABLE  I.  THE  NUMBER  OF,  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES  AND  HOSPITALS  AND  THEIR 
REPORTS  ON  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS 


NUMBER 

Type  of  Report 

Social 

Agencies 

Hospitals 

TOTAL . 

90 

24 

Knew  no  blind  individuals. 

.  47 

8 

Reported  blind  individuals. 

.  37 

14 

Did  not  report . 

6 

2 

sideration  also  was  given  to  the  utilization  of 
the  list  of  subscribers  of  the  Braille  and  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary.  In  this  instance,  also,  it  was  decided 
that  because  of  the  working  relationships  be¬ 
tween  this  source  of  information  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  it  would  be  unremunerative  to  use 
this  list  as  another  source  of  information.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  there  was  no  field 
investigation,  with  even  rough  vision  testing, 
involved  in  the  process  of  building  up  the 
register. 

If  means  had  been  available,  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  estimate  the  completeness  of 
a  register  constructed  in  this  manner  by  means 
of  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  community.  This  procedure  was 
not  practicable,  however,  primarily  because  of 
the  lack  of  field  staff.  It  is  recognized,  how¬ 


ever,  that  the  register  of  2,218  individuals 
does  not  represent  all  of  the  blind  persons  in 
Allegheny  County.  It  is  estimated  that  2,450 
would  be  a  more  accurate  minimum  count  of 
the  number  of  blind  individuals  with  legal 
residence  in  Allegheny  County.  This  yields  an 
estimated  rate  of  blindness  of  17.3  persons  per 
10,000  population. 

The  coverage  achieved  by  these  reporting 
procedures  is  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II,  for 
the  purposes  of  which  all  reporting  agencies 
and  institutions  (excluding  the  Allegheny 
County  Board  of  Assistance  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind),  except  hospitals  and  clinics,  have 
been  classified  as  social  agencies.  It  can  be 
seen  that  practically  complete  reporting  was 
achieved  from  the  social  agencies  and  hos¬ 
pitals  and  clinics  (even  though  a  number  of 
reports  were  to  the  effect  that  no  blind  people 
were  known  to  them).  On  the  other  hand, 
half  of  the  practicing  ophthalmologists  re¬ 
ported,  most  of  them  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  not  treating  blind  persons. 

TABLE  II.  THE  NUMBER  OF  PRACTIC¬ 
ING  OPHTHALMOLOGISTS  AND  THEIR 
REPORTS  ON  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS 


Type  of  Report  Number 


TOTAL .  41 

Were  not  treating  blind  individuals .  18 

Reported  blind  individuals .  3 

Promised  to  report  but  did  not .  11 

Could  not  co-operate .  2 

Away,  ill,  etc .  7 


Of  the  2,295  names  in  the  Allegheny  County 
section  of  the  register  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  331  (14.4  per 
cent)  were  eliminated  because  of  non-resi¬ 
dence  in  the  county,  vision  in  excess  of  the 
limits  accepted  in  setting  up  the  register,  death 
prior  to  September  30,  1941,  or  duplication, 
leaving  1,964  individuals  who,  so  far  as  could 
be  determined,  were  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
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the  new  register.  (Hereafter,  this  group  is 
referred  to  as  the  basic  file.) 

In  Table  III  are  shown  the  sources  of  the 
3,416  reports  which  were  received  in  addition 
to  the  basic  file.  Of  these,  254  reports  were 
not  duplicated  in  the  basic  file  and  were 
added  to  it,  resulting  in  the  new  register  of 
2,218  persons.4  These  254  reports  represent 

TABLE  III.  NUMBER  OF  REPORTS  RE¬ 
CEIVED  IN  ADDITION  TO  BASIC  FILE 


Number  of 
individuals 


Source 

Number 

of 

Reports 

for  whom 
reports 
were  not 
duplicated 
in  basic 
file 

TOTAL . 

3,416 

254 

Local  branch,  Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind*. 

1,749 

128 

Department  of  Public 

Assistance* . 

1,356 

12 

Social  agencies  and  institu- 

tions . 

118 

46 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Association . 

72 

19 

Hospitals  and  clinics . 

63 

32b 

Western  Pennsylvania 

School  for  the  Blind . 

41 

8 

Private  ophthalmologists. . . 

8 

2 

Board  of  Education . 

6 

6 

Individual  report . 

3 

1 

a  Basic  file  was  checked  against  lists  submitted  by 
these  sources. 

b  Includes  four  individuals  also  reported  by  three  other 
sources  (exclusive  of  the  duplication  of  reports  which 
occurred  in  the  basic  file). 

only  7  per  cent  of  the  additional  3,416  reports 
submitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  names 
thus  reported  constitute  11.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  register. 

The  percentage  of  unduplicated  supple¬ 
mentary  reports  (7  per  cent  of  the  3,416 
reports)  added  to  the  basic  file,  however,  is 


4  Includes  68  who  were  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
deficient  and  91  for  whom  incomplete  reports  were  sub¬ 
mitted. 


heavily  weighted  by  the  3,105  reports  from  the 
local  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Assistance.  Because  of  the  working 
relationships  existing  between  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  files 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  and  the  list  of  Blind 
Pension  recipients  in  Allegheny  County 
would  duplicate,  in  great  measure,  the  basic 
file  set  up  from  the  Allegheny  County  section 
of  the  register  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind.  Actually,  only  7.3  per  cent 
of  the  register  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  list  of  blind  pension 
recipients  were  not  duplicated  in  the  basic  file. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  3 7  per  cent  of  the 
reports  from  the  remaining  sources  in  the 
community  had  to  be  added  to  the  basic  file 
in  order  to  achieve  the  register  of  2,218  blind 
persons.  It  is  significant  that  almost  5  per  cent 
of  the  individuals  in  the  final  register  were 
reported  only  by  sources  in  the  community 
not  primarily  concerned  with  the  blind. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
community  sources  of  information  used  were 
quite  helpful  in  building  this  register  of  blind 
persons.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
was  a  procedure  particularly  adapted  to  Alle¬ 
gheny  County.  Not  every  community,  desiring 
to  set  up  a  register  of  blind  persons  within  its 
boundaries,  would  have  the  three  potential 
sources  for  a  basic  register  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this 
experience  in  setting  up  the  register  of  blind 
individuals.  Since  such  a  register  is  composed 
of  human  beings  becoming  blind,  regaining 
their  vision,  moving  in  and  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  dying,  it  cannot  be  set  up  and 
maintained  adequately  by  the  above  procedure 
carried  out  at  sporadic  intervals.  Some  pro¬ 
cedures  must  be  devised  for  continuous  cur¬ 
rent  reporting  of  blind  individuals  to  a  local 
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agency  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind.  It  is 
quite  evident,  for  instance,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  community  sources  of  information 
utilized  in  this  study  reported  only  those 
blind  individuals  with  whom  they  had  had 
current  contacts.  In  addition,  there  is  an  un¬ 
known  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  whom  none  of  the  reporting 
sources  had  had  any  contacts.  A  register,  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it 


is  intended,  should  be  built  on  a  continual 
and  active  co-operation  between  the  agencies 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  This  implies,  in  addition  to 
the  services  offered  by  the  agencies  working 
with  the  blind,  continual  interpretation  of 
these  services  so  that  referrals  of  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  will  be  made  to  it  by  other  agencies, 
hospitals,  ophthalmologists,  and  interested 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  community. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited,  by  the  Secretary-General 


CANADIAN  WAR-BLINDED 


The  main  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to 
outline  reception,  training,  and  aftercare  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Canadian  blinded  soldiers  of 
this  present  and,  we  hope,  last  great  war.  In 
planning  for  the  blinded  soldiers  of  this  war, 
we  had  the  benefit  of  personal  experience  in 
the  first  great  war  and  twenty-five  years  of 
intimate  association  with  training  and  after¬ 
care  work  for  blinded  soldiers  of  that  war,  as 
well  as  services  for  the  civil  blind,  especially 
in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent. 

In  order  that  our  plans  and  provisions  for 
the  blinded  of  the  present  war  may  be  clearly 
understood,  it  is  considered  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable  to  include  in  this  preface  references  to 
the  past.  When  the  first  great  war  com¬ 
menced  on  August  4,  1914,  there  were  no 
special  training  facilities  or  even  plans  for 
them  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  in  fact  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  British  forces 
were  heavily  engaged  in  France  and  Belgium 
throughout  August  and  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  a  noted  British 
publisher  who  had  been  losing  his  sight  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  had  become  interested  in  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London.  As  a  result  of  his  genius  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  fund  raising  he  had  placed  that  or¬ 
ganization  on  a  much  better  service  basis. 
With  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  wounded 
from  across  the  channel  Mr.  Pearson,  or  C.A.P. 
as  he  was  familiarly  referred  to,  approached  the 
British  War  Office  and  proposed  that  all  blind 
or  potentially  blind  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
be  specially  routed  to  certain  well-established 


eye  hospitals  in  London.  This  was  to  ensure 
the  best  possible  attention,  also  to  permit  him 
to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with  those 
whose  sight  could  not  be  restored  or  saved. 
By  early  in  1915  a  number  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  reached  the  convalescent  stage 
and  were  ready  for  training.  In  an  effort  to 
determine  what  might  be  done  for  these  men 
Mr.  Pearson  consulted  with  those  who  were 
experienced  in  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind.  He  found  those  who  were  most 
familiar  with  the  youthful  blind  skeptical  of 
the  possibilities  of  successful  adjustments  for 
those  losing  sight  in  adult  life.  He  also  found 
that  many  of  those  associated  at  that  time  in 
work  for  the  adult  blind  were  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  workshops  and  could  see  little  or 
nothing  beyond.  He  was  so  often  told  of  the 
things  that  adult  blind  could  not  do  that  he 
was  at  first  discouraged.  Then  he  decided  that 
there  must  be  something  in  the  way  of  a  new 
deal  for  newly  blinded  soldiers  and  chose  for 
his  guidance  the  principle,  “Nothing  will  be 
considered  impossible  until  it  has  been  proven 
so.”  The  nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became 
known  as  St.  Dunstan’s  was  established  dur¬ 
ing  that  first  winter  of  the  first  great  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1915  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  of  New 
York,  loaned  his  London  residence  located  in 
Regent’s  Park  to  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  as  a  blinded  soldier  training 
centre.  That  residence  provided  the  name 
which  has  come  to  mean  so  much  in  the 
blinded  soldier  world.  It  was  an  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  bearing  the  name  St.  Dunstan’s.  This 
name  was  derived  from  the  clock  tower 
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which  had  been  installed  a  century  or  more 
before;  clock  and  bell  with  forged  iron  fig¬ 
ures  of  a  man  and  woman  who  regularly 
appeared  to  strike  the  hours.  The  chimes  and 
the  figures  had  been  salvaged  from  the  old 
St.  Dunstan’s  church  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

Soon  the  numbers  of  blinded  soldiers  under 
training  in  the  new  St.  Dunstan’s  head¬ 
quarters  began  to  increase  and  temporary 
buildings  began  to  appear  on  the  spacious 
grounds;  administrative  and  training  staffs 
were  rapidly  developed;  and  the  fame  of  this 
training  centre  gradually  spread  until  medi¬ 
cal  and  nursing  staffs  in  hospitals  throughout 
Britain,  and  even  in  the  field  hospitals  of  the 
forces  on  the  continent,  knew  of  its  existence 
and  appreciated  its  work.  Early  in  1916  when 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  in  training  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  had  reached  approximately  two 
hundred,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  became  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  G.B.E. 

But  what  of  blinded  soldiers  from  other 
parts  of  the  Empire?  Early  in  this  venture 
Sir  Arthur  had  generously  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  welcoming  the  war-blinded  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  had  welcomed  some 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  other  allied  forces 
as  well. 

But  what  of  Canada?  Before  1914  there 
were  well  established  schools  for  the  training 
of  the  juvenile  and  youthful  blind.  These 
were  located  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec;  Brantford,  Ontario;  and  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia.  For  the  adult  blind 
there  were  no  organized  services  apart  from 
local  workshops  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and 
a  limited  lending  library  with  headquarters 
in  Toronto.  By  the  summer  of  1916  the  first 
war-blinded  Canadian  soldiers  returned  to 
Canada  after  completion  of  training  at  St. 
Dunstan’s.  Friendships  were  soon  established 
with  keenly  interested  representatives  of  the 
civilian  blind  group.  Plans  were  soon  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
organization  which  would  co-operate  with 


the  schools  for  the  blind,  with  any  existing 
services  for  the  adult  blind,  and  would  other¬ 
wise  provide  general  services  as  and  where 
necessary  throughout.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
object  of  this  new  organization  was  primarily 
to  render  effective  service  to  the  civil  and 
soldier  blind  of  Canada.  Thus  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  March,  1918.  Promptly  a  blinded  soldier 
training  and  aftercare  department  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Some  whose  sight,  following  war  in¬ 
juries,  had  gradually  failed  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  directly  to  their  homes  without  train¬ 
ing.  These  were  collected.  Others  had  been 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s  and  desired  some  fur¬ 
ther  specialized  training  to  meet  Canadian 
conditions.  Coincidentally,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Canadian  authorities  for 
Government  assumption  of  the  full  expense 
of  training  and  aftercare  of  Canadian  blinded 
soldiers  to  avoid  public  appeals  and  collec¬ 
tions;  also  arrangements  for  all  Canadian 
blinded  soldiers  in  hospitals  in  Great  Britain 
to  go  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  carry  on  with  train¬ 
ing  until  they  were  ready  to  return  to  Can¬ 
ada,  or  until  appropriate  and  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  was  available.  In  the  department  of  the 
Canadian  government  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  serving  the  great  variety  of 
disabled  veterans’  needs,  special  provision  was 
made  for  administration  and  supervision  of 
blinded  soldier  training  and  aftercare  to  en¬ 
sure  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  service 
organization — The  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind.  Naturally,  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  specialized  facilities  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  such  could  be  ef¬ 
fectively  utilized  in  the  final  training  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  blinded  soldier. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  of  experience  since 
the  close  of  the  first  great  war,  some  of  our 
opinions  have  been  subject  to  adjustment  and 
conclusions  have  been  developed.  Since  these 
also  have  an  important  bearing  on  plans  for 
the  new  war-blinded  of  Canada,  it  may  be 
well  to  briefly  outline  them. 
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1.  A  friend  in  need.  The  earliest  possible 
contact  with  the  newly  blinded  soldier  in 
hospital  is  most  essential.  The  earlier  this  con¬ 
tact,  the  less  deep-rooted  the  despondency  and 
the  more  readily  will  training  be  accepted. 

2.  Adjusting  outloo\.  The  benefits  of  spe¬ 
cial  training  will  be  lost  or  greatly  discounted 
unless  a  reasonably  normal  outlook  has  first 
been  acquired.  There  may  be  several  ways  to 
achieve  this  but  the  most  effective  is  to  bring 
the  despondent  newcomer  in  contact  with  an¬ 
other  soldier,  preferably  near  his  own  age, 
who  in  addition  to  blindness  possesses  some 
other  serious  handicap,  such  as  the  loss  of  an 
arm.  The  newcomer,  recognizing  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  can  usually  be  induced  to 
engage  in  friendly  discussion.  When  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  other  fellow  has  an  even 
greater  disability,  he  is  moved  to  sympathize 
and  in  turn  to  feel  glad  for  himself  that  he 
has  been  spared  the  additional  handicap. 
From  this  point  on,  he  begins  to  realize  that 
he  has  many  other  blessings  for  which  he 
should  be  duly  thankful  and  that  he  still  has 
many  talents  capable  of  application.  From 
that  point  on,  his  general  rehabilitation  is 
usually  a  fairly  clear-cut  proposition.  In  the 
selection  of  this  cheer-up  contact,  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  such  factors  as  ex¬ 
perience  in  common,  intelligence,  and  broad 
outlook. 

3.  Preliminary  training.  During  the  late 
convalescent  period  preliminary  training  can 
be  started.  Sometimes  this  is  possible  while 
still  in  hospital — physical  condition  permit¬ 
ting;  or  if  a  rapid  return  to  normal  health 
and  strength  has  been  possible  and  no  other 
serious  injuries  or  conditions  interfere.  This 
preliminary  training  started  during  hospital 
period  or  immediately  following  hospital  re¬ 
lease  is  most  important  and  every  man  should 
have  it.  It  should  include  braille  reading  and 
writing;  typewriting;  practicing  of  hand¬ 
writing  and  signature;  the  use  of  the  Talking 
Book;  etc.  It  should  also  include  light  and 
hobby  handicrafts  to  develop  co-ordination, 
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confidence,  some  degree  of  hand  skill,  and  the 
development  of  sense  of  direction  and  pro¬ 
portion  coupled  with  the  ability  to  visualize. 
These  handicrafts  may  never  be  followed  up 
by  the  individual  in  later  life  or  they  may  be¬ 
come  real  hobbies.  In  any  case  the  benefits 
acquired  from  their  employment  during  this 
early  training  period  more  than  justify  any 
time  and  effort  spent  on  them.  They  are  also 
a  valuable  aid  in  determining  aptitudes  of  the 
individual,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  unimaginative. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  is  that  of  adjustment  to  the  most 
normal  performance  of  every  day  functions 
such  as  shaving;  attention  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance;  proper  table  habits;  posture,  and 
movements  when  sitting,  standing,  and  walk¬ 
ing;  participation  in  games,  sports,  and  rec¬ 
reation  with  sighted  friends;  readiness  and 
freedom  of  participation  in  social  functions; 
and  the  observance  of  all  normal  courtesies. 

4.  Vocation.  In  considering  a  vocation  for 
the  war-blinded  the  many  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  include  aptitudes; 
background  of  education,  training,  and  expe¬ 
rience;  age;  physical  condition;  handicaps,  if 
any  other  than  blindness;  preference  and  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  community  in  which  the 
individual  may  wish  to  settle.  Apart  from  all 
these  factors  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
blinded  soldier  will  have  a  reasonable  pen¬ 
sion  income  to  provide  basic  maintenance  for 
life.  If  he  can  be  encouraged  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  and  actively  follow  some  definite 
vocation,  he  will  probably  be  a  happier  and  a 
better  citizen  than  if  he  is  idle  or  only  follow¬ 
ing  a  hobby  when  he  feels  like  it.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  encourage  him  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  to  develop  a  desire  and  liking  for 
occupation  under  radically  changed  circum¬ 
stances.  If,  however,  he  lacks  the  ambition  to 
really  try  and  the  strength  of  character  to  per¬ 
sist  in  spite  of  annoying  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  his  handicap,  he  will 
eventually  become  more  or  less  inactive  in 
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spite  of  all  that  can  be  reasonably  done.  Much 
depends  on  the  individual  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  best  in  the  way  of  assistance 
and  facilities  that  can  be  provided  is  not  too 
good  for  the  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  in 
war  service  for  us. 

Canadian  Provision 

As  the  war  clouds  gathered  during  the  year 
prior  to  September,  1939,  consideration  was 
given  to  possible  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
blinded  of  another  war,  and  the  situation  was 
discussed  with  St.  Dunstan’s  and  others  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  declaration  of  war,  action 
was  promptly  taken.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  Institute  to  furnish  service  and  the 
Government  to  meet  costs.  Also  through  the 
Government  arrangements  were  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
for  any  Canadian  blinded  soldiers  while  in 
Great  Britain.  This  covered  earliest  possible 
contact  in  hospitals  by  representatives  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  followed  by  such  preliminary  care 
and  training  in  hospitals  and  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
as  circumstances  permitted  and  warranted, 
until  they  could  be  returned  to  Canada  with 
reasonable  safety  and  comfort. 

Return  Transportation  Arrangements 

For  the  return  journey  to  Canada  whether 
on  hospital  ship  or  transport,  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  escort  and  incidental  service 
intended  to  promote  confidence,  comfort  and 
freedom  from  worry,  have  been  specified. 
Institute  reception  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  of  the  principal  Canadian 
Atlantic  ports  at  which  returning  blinded 
soldiers  may  be  disembarked.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  all  such  cases  to  be  transferred  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  Toronto  for  further 
treatment  if  required  and  for  final  check  by 
a  board  of  outstanding  ophthalmologists.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  to  pause  at  this  time 
for  a  moment  and  offer  an  explanation  of  the 


decision  to  concentrate  blinded  soldiers  in 
Toronto  for  final  ophthalmological  service 
and  preliminary  training.  During  and  since 
the  first  great  war,  many  cases  occurred  in 
which  men  were  designated  as  blind  for  all 
practical  purposes  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  proper  treatment  or  correction,  they 
were  found  to  possess  good,  useful  vision. 
Others  were  reported  as  having  useful  vision 
when  in  fact  it  was  ultimately  discovered  to 
be  so  low  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them. 
To  obviate  difficulties  in  some  cases  and  la¬ 
mentable  delays  in  training  and  rehabilitation 
in  others,  it  was  felt  that  the  most  satisfactory 
system  would  be  to  ensure  the  most  thorough 
and  competent  ophthalmological  review  by 
one  established  and  experienced  board  of 
ophthalmologists  in  every  case.  Also  since 
preliminary  training  should  be  given  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  relieve  worry  and  lack 
of  confidence,  transfer  to  Institute  blinded 
soldier  training  headquarters  would  be  greatly 
facilitated.  Institute  contact  service  must  be 
maintained  continuously  from  the  time  of 
arrival  in  Canada,  also  preliminary  training 
will  be  started  or  continued  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  arrival.  The  period  which  will  be 
required  for  this  training  will  vary  greatly. 
It  may  take  as  little  as  one  month  or  a  possible 
maximum  of  six  months,  depending  on  the 
physical  condition,  outlook,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  On  completion  of  the  preliminary 
training,  provision  has  also  been  made  for 
specialized  training  in  all  cases  where  ap¬ 
plicable.  This  may  be  taken  at  Institute  head¬ 
quarters  in  Toronto  or  in  any  divisional  area 
if  facilities  are  reasonably  available  and  when 
the  blinded  soldier  prefers  to  be  at  or  near  his 
own  home  during  this  final  period. 

Four  Canadian  blinded  soldiers  have  al¬ 
ready  returned.  Three  of  these  still  had  use¬ 
ful  vision  when  they  left  Great  Britain  but 
sight  continued  to  deteriorate  following  their 
return  until  blinded  soldier  training  was  nec¬ 
essary.  The  fourth  suffered  other  serious  in¬ 
juries  in  addition  to  loss  of  sight  and  after 
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several  months  in  hospital  finally  returned. 
All  have  completed  preliminary  training.  The 
first  is  already  taking  specialized  training  in 
stand  management.  The  second  is  taking  a 
specialized  course  in  potato  culture,  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  has  always  been  interested 
and  had  followed  before  war  service.  The 
third  is  being  assisted  in  locating  a  small 
holding  in  his  home  district  where  he  wishes 
to  settle  down  with  his  wife  and  young  fam¬ 
ily  and  have  a  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The 
fourth,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  be¬ 
fore  joining  up,  is  now  anxious  to  complete 
the  contract  before  taking  his  specialized 
training.  A  fifth  blinded  soldier  from  over¬ 
seas  has  just  been  reported  and  a  sixth  has 
lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  a  motorcycle  crash. 

At  no  point  in  a  war  is  it  possible  to  antici¬ 
pate  or  estimate  the  numbers  of  blinded  sol¬ 
diers  for  whom  service  may  be  required.  We 
can  only  plan  the  services  in  principle  and 
provide  facilities  as  requirements  develop. 
The  cases  which  have  been  thus  far  served 
have  reached  us  one  at  a  time  and  have  been 
afforded  the  very  best  service  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  If  at  any  time  in  the  near  or  more  dis¬ 
tant  future  the  numbers  warrant  a  special  res¬ 
idence  and  training  centre,  such  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Institute  in  order  that  adequate 
facilities  may  be  readily  available  while  avoid¬ 
ing  dislocation  or  overloading  of  established 
service  departments  of  the  Institute. 

There  is  another  phase  of  training  for  the 
blind  which  may  arise  in  this  war,  in  the 
event  of  air  raids  or  enemy  action  against 
some  of  our  coastal  cities  or  communities, 
citizens,  old  or  young — men,  women,  or  chil¬ 
dren — may  suffer  eye  injuries.  It  will  then 
become  the  duty  of  this  Institute  to  make  all 
necessary  service  arrangements  as  circum¬ 
stances  indicate,  utilizing  schools  for  the 
blind  and  Institute  divisional  facilities  for 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

The  foundation  and  rapid  growth  of  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  its  services  for  both  soldier  and  civil  blind 
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of  Canada  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  public 
interest  in  the  Canadian  soldier  blind  of  the 
first  great  war.  Some  hardships  and  difficulties 
were  experienced  by  those  early  blinded  sol¬ 
diers  until  facilities  could  be  established.  In 
this  war  the  Institute  as  a  comprehensive  and 
experienced  service  organization  is  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  readily  meet  the  needs  of  the  war 
blinded.  No  delays  or  difficulties  should  be 
experienced  this  time.  Likewise  unnecessary 
worry  and  suffering  of  both  the  soldier  and 
his  family  should  be  entirely  avoidable. 

E.  A.  Baker 

TENTATIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
A.A.W.B. 

Your  Committee  has  been  intensely  in¬ 
terested  and  alert  to  many  bills  introduced  in 
the  Congress  during  recent  months.  The  bill 
receiving  our  most  careful  attention  and  one 
which  deals  specifically  with  the  war  and  civil¬ 
ian  blind  is  known  as  H.  R.  7484,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Barden,  of  North  Carolina. 
We  have  had  much  correspondence  with  the 
membership  and  have  had  one  general  meet¬ 
ing  on  October  14  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Washington,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  we 
presented  our  suggested  amendments  to  the 
sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed,  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  about  sixteen  hours,  that  we  should 
recommend: 

First,  That  H.  R.  7484  be  amended  so  that 
all  work  for  the  blind  participated  in  by  the 
Federal  Government  be  carried  on  through  exist¬ 
ing  State  agencies  for  the  blind  and  that  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  should,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  carry  out  the  program  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  through  local  or  private  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Second,  That  the  States  should  participate 
financially  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar  of  State 
funds  to  two  dollars  of  Federal  funds,  as  far  as 
vocational  rehabilition  training  was  concerned, 
and  that  where  the  program  was  financed  en- 
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tirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  should 
still  be  carried  on  through  State  agencies  for  the 
blind.  A  variable  grant  to  States  was  provided  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  per  capita  wealth  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Third,  That  no  citizenship  requirement  was 
to  be  exacted. 

Fourth,  That  no  means  test  was  to  be  re¬ 
quired. 

At  this  writing,  H.  R.  7484  is  still  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  this  legislation  but  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  consideration 
our  proposed  amendments  will  receive  until 
the  bill  has  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  we 
will  so  advise  you. 

The  small  group  which  drew  up  the  prin¬ 
ciples  unanimously  agreed  upon  consisted  of — 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  of  which  the  following  were  present: 

L.  L.  Watts,  of  Virginia,  Chairman;  William  S. 
Ratchford,  of  Maryland;  Edward  R.  Crawford, 
of  Ohio;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  of  New  York;  Alfred 
Allen,  of  Illinois. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 

A. A.I.B.,  of  which  the  following  were  present: 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  of  New  York;  Francis 

M.  Andrews,  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  of  North  Carolina;  Miss 
Grace  S.  Harper,  of  New  York;  L.  Q.  Lewis,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  George  F.  Meyer,  of  New 
Jersey;  Alan  S.  Blackburn,  of  New  York;  Robert 

B.  Irwin,  of  New  York. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

Many  blind  persons  know  all  too  well  from 
personal  experience  something  of  the  hazards 
created  for  them  and  for  other  pedestrians  as 
a  result  of  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  leaving  objects  lying 
around  on  sidewalks — such  things  as  bicycles, 
children’s  toys,  ladders,  etc., — they  know  too 
the  danger  from  open  gratings. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
such  hazards,  Mr.  Arthur  Ortmeyer,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  has  appealed  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  chiefs  of  police  throughtout  the  United 
States,  and  the  Board  of  Officers  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  has  promised  to  appeal  to  their 
members  for  co-operation  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  news  service  which  reaches 
every  police  chief  in  the  country. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  all  blind  persons  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Ortmeyer  for  his  interest  in  the  matter. 

A.A.W.B. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

At  the  request  of  President  Peter  J.  S.  Sal¬ 
mon,  the  following  members  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
have  agreed  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of 
Professional  Standards:  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Miss  Mabel  Wins- 
worth,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun, 
Irvington,  Virginia. 


THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 

For  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  Survey  of  Admission  Requirements 


BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


The  problem  of  partially  seeing  children  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  is  naturally 
tied  up  with  the  admission  policies  practiced 
in  these  schools.  In  order  to  investigate  the 
current  requirements  for  admission  with  re¬ 
gard  to  amount  of  vision,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  fifty-two  superinten¬ 
dents  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
forty-one  states: 

1.  Are  there  any  legal  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  your  school  with  regard  to  amount  of 
vision?  If  so,  please  quote. 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
your  school  with  regard  to  amount  of  vision  as 
actually  practiced  ?  Please  describe  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Replies  were  received  from  forty-three  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  in  thirty-four  states.1 

i.  Legal  requirements  for  admission . 
Twenty-eight  schools  reported  that  they  have 
no  specific  legal  admission  requirement  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  vision — this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  in  privately  supported 
schools  for  the  blind — or  that  the  legal  re¬ 
quirements  do  not  go  beyond  the  use  of  the 

1  The  author  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  superintendents 
for  their  kind  co-operation. 
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word  “blind”  in  describing  the  type  of  pupil 
to  be  admitted. 

Twelve  schools  reported  that  the  legal  re¬ 
quirement  contains  a  definition  equivalent  to 
“children  who  do  not  have  enough  sight  to 
attend  public  schools.”  In  this  type  of  defini¬ 
tion  phrases  such  as  the  following  are  used  in 
various  states:  “children  unable  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  the  public  schools  by  reason  of 
blindness  either  partial  or  total,”  “children 
whose  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  them 
from  attending  public  schools,”  “children  who 
are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
public  schools  because  of  impaired  vision,” 
“children  blind  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  acquire  an  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state.” 

Only  three  schools  reported  a  more  specific 
legal  definition  of  the  amount  of  vision.  The 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
and  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro 
Blind  gave  “20/200”  and  the  Virginia  State 
School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 
reported  “.  .  .  a  definition  of  a  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  blind  child  is  as  follows:  A  blind  child 
is  a  child  who  has,  with  correcting  glasses, 
twenty  two-hundredths  (20/200)  vision  or 
less,  in  the  better  eye.  A  partially  blind  child 
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is  a  child  who  has  twenty  seventieths  (20/ 70) 
vision  or  less,  in  the  better  eye,  or  one  who 
has  some  progressive  eye  trouble  which  in 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  ophthalmologist 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  attend  a 
special  school  or  a  special  class  in  the  public 
schools.” 

The  survey  therefore  revealed  that  in  most 
states  a  definite  specification  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  vision  is  not  included  in  the  legal 
admission  requirements .  Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell 
Fortner,  Principal  of  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
Oregon  law  does  not  define  blindness  or  pre¬ 
scribe  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  school,  states:  “This,  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  as  it  should  be  because  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  visual  acuity — or  lack  of  acuity — may 
not  impose  the  same  educational  handicap  in 
one  case  that  it  does  in  another.  Social,  physi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  mental  factors  enter  into 
the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  each  child 
presents  an  individual  problem  and  should  be 
considered  as  such.  Consequently,  we  believe 
it  unwise  to  make  the  degree  of  visual  acuity 
a  matter  of  legislation.  It  is  too  difficult  to 
change  legislative  enactments  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.” 

This  discussion  reflects  the  question  whether 
the  law  should  fix  details  of  policies  or  cover 
the  problem  only  in  general  terms.  The  legal 
treatment  of  admission  requirements  of 
schools  for  the  blind  apparently  complies  with 
the  latter  school  of  thought. 

2.  Admission  requirements  as  actually  prac¬ 
ticed.  Since  the  amount  of  vision  as  an  ad¬ 
mission  requirement  of  schools  for  the  blind 
is  only  broadly  defined  in  the  laws,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  in  terms  of  a  specific  amount  of 
vision  is  left  to  the  board  or  other  governing 
body  of  the  school,  the  superintendent,  or  the 
ophthalmologist,  or  to  the  joint  opinion  of 
two  or  more  of  these. 

Fifteen  schools  reported  that  they  do  not 
specify  a  definite  degree  of  visual  acuity  in 
their  admission  requirements.  Of  these,  four 


schools  leave  the  decision  entirely  to  the 
ophthalmologist;  nine  schools  do  not  practice 
any  other  rule  for  admission  than  that  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  pupils  either  as  “blind”  or  by 
such  a  phrase  as  “having  insufficient  sight  to 
attend  the  public  schools”;  one  school  reports 
admitting  “those  children  who  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  letters  and  numerals  plainly”  and  one 
school,  “those  unable  to  read  ordinary  news¬ 
print.” 

A  majority  of  the  schools,  twenty-eight,  spec¬ 
ify  in  Snellen  measurement  a  definite  amount 
of  vision.  Of  these,  one  school  reported  “20/- 
70”;  one,  “not  better  than  20/180”;  one,  “less 
than  20  per  cent”;  and  twenty-five  schools, 
“20/200  or  less,”  a  few  of  them  adding  “in  the 
better  eye  after  refraction”  and  one  including 
also  “loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to 
impairment  of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors 
which  affect  usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like  de¬ 
gree.”  In  this  group  of  twenty-eight  schools, 
however,  only  five  schools  reported  that  they 
adhere  strictly  to  the  given  standard;  the  other 
twenty-three  added  some  qualifying  remark, 
eight  of  them  explaining  that  they  also  accept 
children  with  more  than  the  specified  amount 
of  vision  who  suffer  from  some  progressive 
eye  defect,  and  thirteen  stating  that  exceptions 
are  made  because  of  other  factors  which  make 
instruction  at  the  school  desirable. 

It  can  he  concluded  that  the  great  majority 
(88  per  cent)  of  the  schools  reporting  find  it 
impracticable  to  adhere  to  a  strict  definition  of 
blindness  in  their  admission  practices.  There¬ 
fore  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  schools  have  pu¬ 
pils  enrolled  whose  vision  is  better  than  that 
expressed  by  the  commonly  accepted  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  even  a  small 
amount  of  vision  is  a  great  asset  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  point  of  view.  It  is  equally  understood 
that  forcing  children  with  sufficient  vision  for 
sight-saving  instruction  into  “blind  methods” 
is  definitely  harmful.  The  fact  that  most  of 
our  schools  admit  pupils  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  vision  imposes  upon  them  the  re- 
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sponsibility  to  make  provisions  for  “sight-sav¬ 
ing”  as  well  as  for  “sight-serving,”  which 
means  that  the  pupils’  sight  must  not  only  be 
saved  but  also  be  used  to  serve  them  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Besides  the  group  of  totally  blind 
children  our  schools  have  children  with  vision 
below  20/200  who,  although  needing  tactual 
education,  can  use  their  vision  to  some  extent 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis.  Our  schools  also  have,  as  this 
survey  reveals,  children  with  vision  better  than 
20/200  who  should  be  restricted  in  their  visual 
education  only  as  far  as  medical  diagnoses 
make  it  advisable.  Do  our  schools  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  partially  seeing  pupils?  Eight 
of  the  schools  reporting  are  either  conducting 
sight-saving  classes  or  have  a  room  especially 
equipped  for  this  group  of  children  or  give 
more  or  less  casual  assistance  by  supplying 
inkprint  books,  paper  and  pencils. 

Although  the  number  of  schools  making 
such  provisions  is  still  small  and  the  provisions 
made  are  by  no  means  always  satisfactory,  at¬ 
tention  given  to  this  problem  shows  a  marked 
increase  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 
One  school  for  the  blind  has  already  changed 
its  name  to  “Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School.” 
The  following  quotation  from  The  Lantern 
will  show  that  the  responsible  authorities  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  recognize  fully  the  urgency  of 
the  problem: 

For  some  time  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
increasing  amount  of  vision  among  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  has  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  some  schools  of  visual  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Perkins  has  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
being  a  “finger  reading”  school,  but  the  time  has 
now  come  when  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
the  recommendation  of  medical  authorities  that 
pupils  having  sight  be  permitted  to  use  it  as  widely 
as  possible.  After  consideration  of  this  problem  on 
the  part  of  the  Perkins’  staff,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  medical  authorities,  a  recommendation 
was  made  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that,  beginning  this  year  [school  year 
1942-43],  an  experiment  be  carried  on  to  see  to 
what  extent  there  may  be  provision  for  visual 
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education  in  this  school.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  the  following  three  principles  were  ap¬ 
proved: 

1.  That  20/200  or  10%  vision  be  still  consid¬ 
ered  the  maximum  amount  of  sight  for  admission 
of  pupils  into  this  school. 

2.  That  braille  still  be  taught  as  the  chief  means 
of  instruction  and  that  all  pupils  be  required  to 
learn  to  write  braille. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  pupils  with  suf¬ 
ficient  vision  to  use  inkprint  for  reading,  that 
books  of  suitable  type,  insofar  as  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  be  secured,  and  that  adequate  lighting 
facilities  for  the  reading  of  inkprint  be  provided. 

This  will  involve,  during  the  year,  a  careful 
study  of  modern  appliances  for  eye-reading,  as 
well  as  adequate  lighting  and  other  mediums 
which  science  may  develop.2 

I 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  schools  for  the 
blind  are  attempting  to  take  over  sight-con¬ 
servation  work  which  is  being  conducted  most 
successfully  in  hundreds  of  sight-saving  classes 
in  many  public  school  systems.  These  classes, 
however,  are  located  only  in  communities 
where  the  number  of  visually  handicapped 
pupils  justifies  their  establishment.  There  are 
still — particularly  in  rural  communities — many 
partially  seeing  children  who,  unable  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  regular  public  school  instruction,  are 
not  or,  for  various  reasons,  mainly  economic, 
cannot  be,  served  by  sight-saving  classes. 
Should  they  be  left  in  the  regular  classes  or  is 
it  better  for  them  to  be  admitted  to  residential 
schools  for  the  blind?  Some  schools  for  the 
blind  have  made  arrangements  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  this  group  and  by  doing  so 
they  were  of  necessity  led  to  a  new  conception 
of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  such  “schools  for 
the  blind.”  This  was  recognized  and  pointed 
out  in  reports  received  from  three  schools,  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  Following  is 
a  statement  from  Mrs.  Fortner,  of  the  Oregon 

2  The  Lantern.  Perkins  Institution,  September  15,  1942. 
PP-  5-6. 
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school,  which  is  presented  here  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of  this  most 
important  issue: 

The  standard  for  admitting  children  to  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  “inability  to 
do  public  school  work  because  of  a  visual  handi¬ 
cap.”  Oregon  is  a  rural  state  .  .  .  Portland,  our 
only  city  of  any  size,  has  two  sight-saving  classes. 
We  maintain  a  state  school  for  the  blind.  Since 
these  facilities  leave  several  hundred  children  who 
have  eye  difficulties  with  no  educational  or  oph- 
thalmological  care,  recent  legislation  has  empow¬ 
ered  us  to  co-operate  with  the  public  schools  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  has  directed 
us  to  help  work  out  a  program  of  state  aids  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Under  this  new  legisla¬ 
tion  for  handicapped  children,  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  is  going  to  enlighten  the  public 
schools  and  offer  them  aid.  We  are  co-operating 
in  this  program  when  it  pertains  to  the  visually 
handicapped,  by  assisting  with  clinics,  advising 
with  parents  and  teachers  and  in  some  instances 
loaning  equipment  and  giving  supervision.  As 
this  program  develops  we  are  cutting  down  the 
sight-saving  load  we  have  been  carrying  here.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  rapid  turnover  in  our  sight-saving 
group.  It  is  the  hopeful  part  of  our  work.  If  we 
find  a  boy  who  has  been  in  public  school  for  four 
years  and  hasn’t  learned  to  read,  seems  to  have 
an  eye  difficulty  but  no  medical  or  educational 
specialists  in  his  or  the  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties,  then  we  feel  justified  in  offering  our  facilities 
on  a  temporary  basis.  We  can  at  least  find  out  the 
seriousness  of  the  difficulty  and  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  helped.  If  the  trouble  is  serious  he  may 
remain  with  us  for  some  time.  If  refraction,  oper¬ 
ation  or  treatment  will  improve  his  vision  and 
remedial  technique  can  help  him  educationally 
he  can  be  returned  to  public  school  under  super¬ 
vision  in  a  year  or  two,  sometimes  a  few  months. 
If  the  eye  difficulty  is  not  severe  or  is  not  his 
major  problem,  he  can  be  returned  at  once  with 


suggestions  for  helping  him.  We  should  rather 
examine  a  dozen  children  who  did  not  need  help 
than  miss  one  who  did.  In  this  way  we  are  turn¬ 
ing  a  “School  for  the  Blind”  into  a  state  agency 
for  the  visually  handicapped.3 

Similarly  Mr.  R.  E.  Long,  Superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  remarks: 
“I  am  sure  that  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  in  mind  the  idea  that 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  should  be  not 
only  the  educational  center  of  the  blind  boys 
and  girls,  but,  in  addition,  should  be  a  place 
where  boys  and  girls  with  a  visual  handicap 

can  be  sent  for  educational  and  medical  anal- 

•  >> 
ysis. 

The  adoption  of  such  principles  widens  not 
only  the  functions  of  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind  but  also  implies  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  administration  of  these  schools. 
It  necessitates  an  increase  in  teaching  person¬ 
nel  and  medical  supervision,  and  calls  for  a 
variety  of  new  equipment  such  as  lighting, 
writing  desks,  bulletin  typewriters,  and  large 
type  books. 

The  problem  of  the  partially  seeing  child  in 
schools  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
from  the  administrative  as  well  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  viewpoint.  Some  of  our  school  officials 
are  trying  to  solve  it  and  have  already  taken 
steps  in  this  direction.  Most  of  them  know 
that,  for  various  reasons,  they  will  have  to  face 
its  full  impact  sooner  or  later.  The  time  is 
more  than  ripe  now  for  a  general  discussion. 

3  See  also  Fortner,  Ethel  Nestell.  “The  Partially  Sighted 
Child  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  1941.  pp.  80-84. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

CAMP  SERDELO 1 


When  in  1930  the  Boston  Lions  Club  asked 
me  to  suggest  a  project  involving  service  to 
blind  people  I  told  the  story  of  Miss  Lane’s 
camp  which  she  carried  on  in  Georgetown, 
Massachusetts,  from  1916  through  1927  and 
which,  though  probably  the  earliest  of  its  kind, 
has  been  a  saving  instrumentality. 

Miss  Alice  Lane,  a  born  teacher  if  ever  there 
was  one,  who  never  forgot  that  it  is  the  teacher’s 
primary  mission  to  mould  her  pupils’  characters, 
had  long  been  distressed  by  the  tales  told  her  by 
a  few  of  her  state-ward  blind  girls,  of  unhappy 
and  unwholesome  experiences  while  boarded  out 
in  the  long  summer  vacations.  Determined  to  do 
something  about  it,  she  finally  chose  the  summer 
camp  way.  Though  this  meant  no  respite  in  her 
year’s  work,  she  persisted,  even  considering  the 
proposed  service  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  sacrifice. 
Alongside  a  pond  she  had  found  ....  her  camp 
site,  together  with  a  two-story  cottage  having  long 
covered  piazzas.  Everything  was  simple,  but  that 
was  all  the  better; — the  camp  was  to  be  a  family 
affair,  self-serviced,  every  member  having  to  do 
her  part  of  the  ....  household  chores.  A  few 
friends  helped  financially,  the  five  or  six  state 
wards  would  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  $3.00  a 
week,  but  other  expenses  were  met  by  Miss  Lane 
out  of  her  savings  of  many  years. 

And  so  the  very  day  Perkins  closed  that  June 
the  little  group  of  Miss  Lane  and  twelve  girls 
started  for  Camp  Serdelo — a  name  stemming 
from  Service,  Democracy,  and  Love. 

A  repeating  camper  still  recalls  that  “Auntie 
Lane”  was  mother,  counsellor,  cook,  nature 
teacher,  rewarder,  punisher,  entertainment  and 
happiness  bringer — very  generous  “and  then 
some.”  Camp  life  was  never  monotonous,  for 

1  My  remarks  at  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  birthday 
of  Camp  Allen. 


while  the  girls  had  often  to  be  left  to  their  own 
devices  they  quickly  became  self-occupying, 
a  very  important  matter  with  children  shut  in  by 
blindness. 

Of  the  twelve  the  littlest  ones  slept  upstairs,  the 
rest  on  cots  within  one  of  the  piazzas,  a  privilege 
which  they  loved.  All  ate  together,  also  on  a  pi¬ 
azza,  and  they  relished  their  bountiful  but  simple 
meals.  A  grace  was  sung,  every  occasion  like  a 
birthday  celebrated  with  a  party — even  the  girls 
born  in  other  months  having  their  party.  Every¬ 
body  shared  alike — this  was  democracy.  There 
was  the  early  morning  dip,  the  raising  and  salut¬ 
ing  of  the  flag,  and  ....  “prayers”,  some  girl 
accompanying  the  singing  on  a  portable  organ. 
Daily  interludes  were  rowing,  sometimes  picnick¬ 
ing  across  the  pond;  once  a  season  spending  the 
day  at  a  distant  beach.  After  the  dinner  dishes 
had  been  put  away  everybody  lay  down  for  a 
period  of  quiet;  then  there  might  be  berrying, 
walking  to  the  village  on  errands,  or  even  hikes 
farther  afield.  Calls  were  often  made  and  paid. 
Much  reading  and  letter  writing  went  on,  also 
considerable  fancywork.  Perhaps  the  evenings 
were  the  most  enjoyed,  because  of  the  fireside 
singing  of  songs  to  words  composed  by  the  girls 
themselves;  then  early  to  bed. 

Sundays  they  attended  their  churches  and  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools;  and  in  the  afternoon  received  visi¬ 
tors. 

The  second  season  a  large  tent  appeared,  to  be 
used  for  occasional  overnight  guests,  for  rainy- 
day  games  and  dancing  to  ...  .  phonograph 
music;  later  a  second  cottage  for  a  few  older  girls. 

Yes,  Camp  Serdelo  was  love  in  practice. 

Brother  Lions,  a  simple  camp  like  Serdelo 
for  a  few  blind  girls,  would  be  the  best  service 
project  we  could  have. 

Within  two  years  we  had  Camp  Allen. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  CENTENNIAL 

William  James:  1 842-1 9 1  o 


This  year  marks  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  William  James,  the  great  American 
psychologist  and  philosopher.  As  Floyd  L.  Ruch 
says,  “Psychologists  have  been  busy  for  fifty 
years  proving  by  experiment  what  James  knew 
without  benefit  of  experiment.”  The  following 
excerpt  is  from  The  Principles  of  Psychology 
(1890),  a  work  which  has  been  designated  as 
“almost  certainly  the  greatest  classic  of  psy¬ 
chology.”  Although  written  so  long  ago  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  James’  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “How  the  Blind  Perceive  Space,”  the 
essential  content  of  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
interest  or  timeliness. — editor’s  note 

How  the  Blind  Perceive  Space 

The  blind  man’s  construction  of  real  space 
differs  from  that  of  the  seeing  man  most 
obviously  in  the  larger  part  which  synthesis 
plays  in  it,  and  the  relative  subordination  of 
analysis.  The  seeing  baby’s  eyes  take  in  the 
whole  room  at  once,  and  discriminative  at¬ 
tention  must  arise  in  him  before  single 
objects  are  visually  discerned.  The  blind  child, 
on  the  contrary,  must  form  his  mental  image 
of  the  room  by  the  addition,  piece  to  piece, 
of  parts  which  he  learns  to  know  successively. 
With  our  eyes  we  may  apprehend  instantly, 
in  an  enormous  bird’s  eye  view,  a  landscape 
which  the  blind  man  is  condemned  to  build 
up  bit  by  bit  after  weeks  perhaps  of  explora¬ 
tion.  We  are  exactly  in  his  predicament,  how¬ 
ever,  for  spaces  which  exceed  our  visual  range. 
We  think  the  ocean  as  a  whole  by  multiply¬ 
ing  mentally  the  impression  we  get  at  any 
moment  when  at  sea.  The  distance  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  is  computed  in 
days’  journeys;  that  from  earth  to  sun  is  so 
many  times  the  earth’s  diameter,  etc.;  and  of 


longer  distances  still  we  may  be  said  to  have 
no  adequate  mental  image  whatever,  but  only 
numerical  verbal  symbols. 

But  the  symbol  will  often  give  us  the  emo¬ 
tional  effect  of  the  perception.  Such  express¬ 
ions  as  the  abysmal  vault  of  heaven,  the  end¬ 
less  expanse  of  ocean,  etc.,  summarize  many 
computations  to  the  imagination,  and  give  the 
sense  of  an  enormous  horizon.  So  it  seems 
with  the  blind.  They  multiply  mentally  the 
amount  of  a  distinctly  felt  freedom  to  move, 
and  gain  the  immediate  sense  of  a  vaster  free¬ 
dom  still.  Thus  it  is  that  blind  men  are  never 
without  the  consciousness  of  their  horizon. 
They  all  enjoy  travelling,  especially  with  a 
companion  who  can  describe  to  them  the 
objects  they  pass.  On  the  prairies  they  feel  the 
great  openness;  in  valleys  they  feel  closed  in; 
and  one  has  told  me  that  he  thought  few 
seeing  people  could  enjoy  the  view  from  a 
mountain-top  more  than  he.  A  blind  person 
on  entering  a  house  or  room  immediately  re¬ 
ceives,  from  the  reverberations  of  his  voice  and 
steps,  an  impression  of  its  dimensions,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  of  its  arrangement.  The  tym¬ 
panic  sense  comes  in  to  help  here,  and  possibly 
other  forms  of  tactile  sensibility  not  yet  un¬ 
derstood.  .  .  . 

One  blind  gentleman,  Mr.  Kilbourne,  an 
instructor  in  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South 
Boston,  who  has  the  power  spoken  of  (per¬ 
ception  of  obstacles)  in  an  unusual  degree, 
proved,  however,  to  have  no  more  delicate  a 
sense  of  temperature  in  his  face  than  ordinary 
persons.  He  himself  supposed  that  his  ears 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  faculty  until  a 
complete  stoppage  of  them,  not  only  with 
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cotton  but  with  putty  on  top  of  it,  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  perception  entirely,  proved  his  first 
impression  to  be  erroneous.  Many  blind  men 
say  immediately  that  their  ears  are  concerned 
in  the  matter. 

Sounds  certainly  play  a  far  more  prominent 
part  in  the  mental  life  of  the  blind  than  in 
our  own.  In  taking  a  walk  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  mutations  of  sound,  far  and  near, 
constitute  their  chief  delight.  And  to  a  great 
extent  their  imagination  of  distance  and  of 
objects  moving  from  one  distant  spot  to  an¬ 
other  seems  to  consist  in  thinking  how  a  cer¬ 
tain  sonority  would  be  modified  by  the  change 
of  place.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  semi¬ 
circular-canal  feelings  play  a  great  part  in 
defining  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the 
direction  of  distant  spots,  in  the  blind  as  in  us. 
We  start  towards  them  by  feelings  of  this 
sort;  and  so  many  directions,  so  many  differ¬ 
ent-feeling  starts. 

The  only  point  that  offers  any  theoretic 
difficulty  is  the  prolongation  into  space  of  the 
direction,  after  the  start.  For  extradition  to 
occur  beyond  the  skin,  the  portion  of  skin  in 
question  and  the  space  beyond  must  form  a 
common  object  for  some  other  sensory  sur¬ 
face.  The  eyes  are  for  most  of  us  this  sensory 
surface;  for  the  blind  it  can  only  be  other  parts 
of  the  skin,  coupled  or  not  with  motion.  But 
the  mere  gropings  of  the  hands  in  every  di¬ 
rection  must  end  by  surrounding  the  whole 
body  with  a  sphere  of  felt  space.  And  this 
sphere  must  become  enlarged  with  every 
movement  of  locomotion,  these  movements 
gaining  their  space-values  from  the  semi¬ 
circular-canal  feelings  which  accompany  them, 
and  from  the  farther  and  farther  parts  of  large 
fixed  objects  (such  as  the  bed,  the  wainscot¬ 
ing,  or  a  fence)  which  they  bring  within  the 
grasp.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge 
of  space  acquired  by  so  many  successive  dis¬ 
crete  acts  would  always  retain  a  somewhat 
jointed  and  so  to  speak,  granulated  character. 
When  we  who  are  gifted  with  sight  think  of 
a  space  too  large  to  come  into  a  single  field  of 
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view,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  as  composite, 
and  filled  with  more  or  less  jerky  stoppings 
and  startings  (think,  for  instance,  of  the  space 
from  here  to  San  Francisco),  or  else  we  reduce 
the  scale  symbolically  and  imagine  how  much 
larger  on  a  map  the  distance  would  look  than 
others  with  whose  totality  we  are  familiar. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe,  after  interrogating 
many  blind  persons,  that  the  use  of  imaginary 
maps  on  a  reduced  scale  is  less  frequent  with 
them  than  with  the  rest  of  us.  Possibly  the 
extraordinary  changeableness  of  the  visual 
magnitudes  of  things  makes  this  habit  natural 
to  us,  while  the  fixity  of  tactile  magnitudes 
keeps  them  from  falling  into  it.  (When  the 
blind  young  man  operated  on  by  Dr.  Franz 
was  shown  a  portrait  in  a  locket,  he  was  vastly 
surprised  that  the  face  could  be  put  into  so 
small  a  compass:  it  would  have  seemed  to 
him,  he  said,  as  impossible  as  to  put  a  bushel 
into  a  pint.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
space  which  each  blind  man  feels  to  extend 
beyond  his  body  is  felt  by  him  as  one  smooth 
continuum — all  trace  of  those  muscular  start¬ 
ings  and  stoppings  and  reversals  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  formation  having  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  memory.  It  seems,  in  other 
words,  a  generic  image  of  the  space-element 
common  to  all  these  experiences,  with  the 
unessential  particularities  of  each  left  out.  In 
truth,  where  in  this  space  a  start  or  a  stop 
may  have  occurred  was  quite  accidental.  It 
may  never  occur  just  there  again,  and  so  the 
attention  lets  it  drop  altogether.  Even  as  long 
a  space  as  that  traversed  in  a  several-mile  walk 
will  not  necessarily  appear  to  a  blind  man’s 
thought  in  the  guise  of  a  series  of  locomotor 
acts.  Only  where  there  is  some  distinct  loco¬ 
motor  difficulty,  such  as  a  step  to  ascend,  a 
difficult  crossing,  or  a  disappearance  of  the 
path,  will  distinct  locomotor  images  con¬ 
stitute  the  idea.  Elsewhere  the  space  seems 
continuous,  and  its  parts  may  even  all  seem 
coexistent;  though,  as  a  very  intelligent  blind 
friend  once  remarked  to  me,  ‘To  think  of 
such  distances  involves  probably  more  mental 
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wear  and  tear  and  brain-waste  in  the  blind 
than  in  the  seeing.’  This  seems  to  point  to 
a  greater  element  of  successive  addition  and 
construction  in  the  blind  man’s  idea. 

Our  own  visual  exporations  go  on  by  means 
of  innumerable  stoppings  and  startings  of  the 
eyeballs.  Yet  these  are  all  effaced  from  the 
final  space-sphere  of  our  visual  imagination. 
They  have  neutralized  each  other.  We  can 
even  distribute  our  attention  to  the  right  and 
left  sides  simultaneously,  and  think  of  those 
two  quarters  of  space  as  coexistent.  Does  the 
smoothing  out  of  the  locomotor  interruptions 
from  the  blind  man’s  tactile  space-sphere  offer 
any  greater  paradox?  Surely  not.  And  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  both  in  him  and  in  us 
there  is  one  particular  locomotor  feeling  that 
is  apt  to  assert  itself  obstinately  to  the  last.  We 
and  he  alike  spontaneously  imagine  space  as 
lying  in  front  of  us,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  enumerate.  If  we  think  of  the  space  behind 
us,  we,  as  a  rule,  have  to  turn  round  mentally, 
and  in  doing  so  the  front  space  vanishes.  But 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  things  of  which  we 
have  been  talking,  individuals  differ  widely. 
Some,  in  imagining  a  room,  can  think  of  all 
its  six  surfaces  at  once.  Others  mentally  turn 
round,  or,  at  least,  imagine  the  room  in 
several  successive  and  mutually  exclusive  acts. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  J.  S.  Mill  after 
him,  have  quoted  approvingly  an  opinion  of 
Platner  (an  eighteenth-century  philosopher) 
regarding  the  space-perceptions  of  the  blind. 
Platner  says : 

“The  attentive  observation  of  a  person  born 
blind  .  .  .  has  convinced  me  that  the  sense  of 
touch  by  itself  is  altogether  imcompetent  to 
afford  us  the  representation  of  extension  and 
space.  ...  In  fact,  to  those  born  blind,  time 
serves  instead  of  space.  Vicinity  and  distance 
mean  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  the 
shorter  or  longer  time  .  .  .  necessary  to  attain 
from  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.” 

After  my  own  observation  of  blind  people, 
I  should  hardly  have  considered  this  as  any¬ 
thing  but  an  eccentric  opinion,  worthy  to  pair 


off  with  that  other  belief  that  color  is  primi¬ 
tively  seen  without  extent,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  Essay  on  Tactile  and  Visual 
Space  by  M.  Ch.  Dunan,  which  appeared  in 
the  Revue  Philosophique  for  1888.  This  author 
quotes  three  very  competent  witnesses,  all 
officials  in  institutions  for  the  blind  (it  does 
not  appear  from  the  text  that  more  than  one 
of  them  was  blind  himself),  who  say  that 
blind  people  only  live  in  time.  M.  Dunan 
himself  does  not  share  exactly  this  belief,  but 
he  insists  that  the  blind  man’s  and  the  seeing 
man’s  representation  of  space  have  absolutely 
naught  in  common,  and  that  we  are  deceived 
into  believing  that  what  they  mean  by  space 
is  analogous  to  what  we  mean,  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  them  are  but  semi-blind  and 
still  think  in  visual  terms,  and  from  the 
farther  fact  that  they  all  tall \  in  visual  terms 
just  like  ourselves.  But  on  examining  M. 
Dunan’s  reasons  one  finds  that  they  all  rest 
on  the  groundless  logical  assumption  that  the 
perception  of  a  geometrical  form  which  we 
get  with  our  eyes,  and  that  which  a  blind  man 
gets  with  his  fingers,  must  either  be  absolutely 
identical  or  absolutely  unlike.  They  cannot  be 
similar  in  diversity,  “for  they  are  simple 
notions,  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  to 
enter  the  mind  or  leave  it  all  at  once,  so  that 
one  who  has  a  simple  notion  at  all,  possesses  it 
in  all  its  completeness.  .  .  .  Therefore,  since 
it  is  impossible  that  the  blind  should  have  of 
the  forms  in  question  ideas  completely  identi¬ 
cal  with  our  seeing  ones,  it  follows  that  their 
ideas  must  be  radically  different  from  and 
wholly  irreducible  to  our  own”  Hereupon 
M.  Dunan  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  blind 
man  who  still  preserves  a  crude  sensation  of 
diffused  light,  and  who  says  when  questioned 
that  this  light  has  no  extent.  Having  ‘no  ex¬ 
tent’  appears,  however,  on  farther  questioning, 
to  signify  merely  not  enveloping  any  particu¬ 
lar  tactile  objects,  nor  being  located  within 
their  outline;  so  that  (allowing  for  latitude  of 
expression)  the  result  tallies  perfectly  with 
our  own  view.  A  relatively  stagnant  retinal 
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sensation  of  diffused  light,  not  varying  when 
different  objects  are  handled,  would  naturally 
remain  an  object  quite  apart.  If  the  word 
‘extent’  were  habitually  used  to  denote  tactile 
extent,  this  sensation,  having  no  tactile  asso¬ 
ciates  whatever,  would  naturally  have  ‘extent’ 
denied  of  it.  And  yet  all  the  while  it  would 
be  analogous  to  the  tactile  sensations  in  having 
the  quality  of  bigness.  Of  course  it  would 
have  no  other  tactile  qualities,  just  as  the 
tactile  objects  have  no  other  optical  qualities 
than  bigness.  All  sorts  of  analogies  obtain 
between  the  spheres  of  sensibility.  Why  are 
‘sweet’  and  ‘soft’  used  so  synonymously  in 
most  languages  ?  and  why  are  both  these 
adjectives  applied  to  objects  of  so  many  sen¬ 
sible  kinds.  Rough  sounds,  heavy  smells,  hard 
lights,  cold  colors,  are  other  examples.  Nor 
does  it  follow  from  such  analogies  as  these 
that  the  sensations  compared  need  be  com¬ 
posite  and  have  some  of  their  parts  identical. 
Likeness  and  difference  are  an  elementary 
relation,  not  to  be  resolved  in  every  case  into 
a  mixture  of  absolute  identity  and  absolute 
heterogeneity  of  content. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  although  in  its  more 
superficial  determinations  the  blind  man’s 
space  is  very  different  from  our  space,  yet  a 
deep  analogy  remains  between  the  two.  ‘Big’ 
and  ‘little,’  ‘far’  and  ‘near,’  are  similar  con¬ 
tents  of  consciousness  in  both  of  us.  But  the 
measure  of  the  bigness  and  the  farness  is 
very  different  in  him  and  in  ourselves.  He, 
for  example,  can  have  no  notion  of  what  we 
mean  by  objects  appearing  smaller  as  they 
move  away,  because  he  must  always  conceive 
of  them  as  of  their  constant  tactile  size.  Nor, 
whatever  analogy  the  two  extensions  involve, 
should  we  expect  that  a  blind  man  receiving 
sight  for  the  first  time  should  recognize  his 
new-given  optical  objects  by  their  familiar 


tactile  names.  Molyneux  wrote  to  Locke: 

“Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult, 
and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  cube  and  a  sphere,  ...  so  as  to  tell, 
when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the 
cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table  and  the 
blind  man  to  be  made  to  see;  query,  whether 
by  his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he 
could  now  distinguish  and  tell  which  is  the 
globe,  which  the  cube  ?  ” 

This  has  remained  in  literature  as  ‘Moly- 
neux’s  query.’  Molyneux  answered  ‘No.’  And 
Locke  says: 

“I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sight 
would  not  be  able  to  say  which  was  the  globe, 
which  the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them; 
though  he  could  unerringly  name  them  by  his 
touch  and  certainly  distinguish  them  by  the 
difference  of  their  figures  felt.” 

This  opinion  has  not  lacked  experimental 
confirmation.  From  Chesselden’s  case  down¬ 
wards,  patients  operated  for  congenital  cat¬ 
aract  have  been  unable  to  name  at  first  the 
things  they  saw.  “So,  Puss,  I  shall  know  you 
another  time,”  said  Chesselden’s  patient,  after 
catching  the  cat,  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  and 
setting  her  down.  Some  of  this  incapacity  is 
unquestionably  due  to  general  mental  con¬ 
fusion  at  the  new  experience,  and  to  the  exces¬ 
sively  unfavorable  conditions  for  perception 
which  an  eye  with  its  lens  just  extirpated  af¬ 
fords.  That  the  analogy  of  inner  nature  be¬ 
tween  the  retinal  and  tactile  sensations  goes 
beyond  mere  extensity  is  proved  by  the  cases 
where  the  patients  were  the  most  intelligent, 
as  in  the  young  man  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Franz,  who  named  circular,  triangular,  and 
quadrangular  figures  at  first  sight. 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  AT  OVERBROOK 


In  1939  the  staff  at  OvERERooK  organized  a 
unique  course  in  practical  physics  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  schools.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  laws  and  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  physics  rather  than  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  and  abstract  phases  of  the  subject.  It 
stresses  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
construction  and  manipulation  of  general 
household  fixtures,  appliances,  and  machines 
and  teaches  the  basic  principles  of  their  oper¬ 
ation.  It  covers  the  subject  of  household  me¬ 
chanics  and  the  fundamental  theories  under¬ 
lying  that  subject.  The  pupils  are  assigned 
specific  topics  from  the  braille  edition  of  a 
standard  high  school  physics  text. 

Following  is  an  example  of  a  fully  de¬ 
veloped  unit  of  work  dealing  with  the  general 
subject  of  mechanics: 

I.  Simple  Machines 

A.  Levers 

1.  Text  material  assigned 

2.  Laboratory  models  of  three  types  of 
levers  studied 

3.  Examination  and  use  of  tools  based  on 
lever  principle 

a.  Examples:  crowbar,  scissors,  tweez¬ 
ers,  claw  hammer,  and  shovel 
(1)  Tools  classified  into  proper 
lever  classes. 

B.  Pulleys 

1.  Material  assigned  in  text 

2.  Laboratory  models  of  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  movable  and  fixed  pulleys  ex¬ 
amined  by  pupils 

a.  Pupils  correlate  length  of  force  arms 
with  number  of  strand  supporting 
loads 

b.  Different  mechanical  advantages 
stated 

3.  Pulley  combinations  of  weight  lifting 


devices  in  school  gymnasium  examined 

and  operated  by  pupils 

a.  Pupils  state  mechanical  advantages 

4.  Standard  size  block  and  tackle  com¬ 
binations  at  Franklin  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  examined  by  class 
a.  Pupils  state  number  of  strands  sup¬ 
porting  loads. 

C.  Inclined  planes 

1.  Material  assigned  in  text 

2.  Laboratory  models  of  inclined  planes 
of  different  angles  examined 

a.  Correlations  between  angles  of 
planes  and  effort  required  to  do 
work  of  planes  pointed  out 

b.  Effort  comparisons  made  between 
vertical  lifting  of  loads  and  use  of 
inclined  planes 

3.  Practical  application  of  inclined  plane 
demonstrated  with  barrel  which  is 
rolled  up  a  slant  onto  platform.  Then 
effort  required  to  do  this  is  compared 
with  effort  required  to  lift  barrel  ver¬ 
tically. 

D.  Wheel  and  axle 

1.  Text  assignment 

2.  Laboratory  demonstration  with  pencil 
sharpener 

a.  Pupils  compare  effort  required  when 
force  is  applied  to  axle  with  effort 
required  when  force  is  applied  to 
handle 

b.  Force  armes  measured  and  arbi¬ 
trary  moments  computed 

3.  Practical  applications  shown  with  steer¬ 
ing  wheels,  fishing  reels,  cranks,  jacks, 
and  augers 

a.  Pupils  duplicate  the  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedure  with  practical  appliances. 

E.  Wedge 

1.  Text  assignment 

2.  Practical  examples  of  wedge  examined: 
chisel,  nails,  axe,  spade,  and  log  wedges 
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a.  Close  correlation  between  inclined 
plane  and  wedge  shown  by  teacher 
(i)  Principle  of  slanting  cut  of  axe 
as  example. 

F.  Screw 

1.  Text  assignment 

2.  Laboratory  models  of  screws  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  thread  pitch 

a.  Models  used  consist  of  poles  with 
string  wrapped  about  them 
(i)  Pupils  compare  lengths  of 
threads  of  varying  pitch  in 
order  to  establish  correlation 
between  length  of  effort  arm 
and  pitch  of  thread 

3.  Practical  application  consists  of  exami¬ 
nation  of  different  types  of  screws,  nuts, 
bolts,  spiral  staircases,  and  gears 

a.  Correlation  between  inclined  plane 
and  screw  emphasized  by  teacher 
(1)  Spiral  staircase  compared  with 
winding  road  up  mountainside. 

II.  Friction 

A.  Rolling  Friction 

1.  Correlated  with  reduction  in  efficiency 
of  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley. 

B.  Sliding  Friction 

1.  Correlated  with  reduction  in  efficiency 
of  wedge,  screw,  and  lever. 

The  preceding  unit  has  been  described  in 
detail  in  order  to  illustrate  the  methods  and 
techniques  involved  in  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  course.  The  following  three  units 
are  developed  in  a  non-schematic  form;  chief 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  actual  materials 
used  in  each  unit.  For  certain  portions  of 
these  units,  however,  methods  are  described. 

The  Expansion  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases 

Solids — Expansion  of  the  joints  of  railroad 
tracks  are  examined  by  the  pupils  during  a 
visit  to  Franklin  Institute.  Tar-filled  expan¬ 
sion  joints  of  concrete  highways  are  examined 
in  the  field.  In  addition  to  these  the  class 
studies  the  effects  of  expanding  ice  in  pipes 
and  the  effects  of  sudden  cooling  of  ex¬ 
panded  objects. 


Liquids — Hot-water  heating  systems  and 
liquid  cooling  systems  are  discussed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  decreasing  density  and  result¬ 
ing  convection  currents.  Thermometers  are 
examined. 

Gases — Air  pumps,  air  brakes,  hoists,  and 
hot-air  heating  systems  are  examined. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

The  class  first  makes  a  careful  study  of 
magnetism  and  the  basic  principles  under¬ 
lying  electrical  phenomena.  This  is  followed 
by  an  extensive  practicum  period  in  which 
electrical  appliances  and  apparatus  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field. 
Franklin  Institute  is  visited  and  many  addi¬ 
tional  appliances  and  instruments  are  ex¬ 
amined  and  operated  by  the  pupils. 

Magnetism — The  class  examines  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  magnets. 

Batteries — Dry  cell  and  storage  batteries 
are  dissected  to  show  their  integral  parts. 
Their  practical  installations  are  then  shown 
in  lights,  autos,  and  radios. 

Machines — Generators,  motors,  doorbells, 
and  telegraph  senders  are  taken  apart  by  the 
pupils,  examined,  and  then  reassembled.  Volt¬ 
meters  and  ammeters  are  described  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  then  examined  by  them. 

Electrical  Connections — The  wiring  of  bell 
and  electric  light  systems  are  studied  in  class, 
then  trips  are  made  around  the  building  in 
order  to  inspect  electrical  connections.  Wires 
are  traced  and  insulation  devices  are  studied 
in  conjunction  with  the  wiring  process. 
Lamp  cord  connections  and  electrical  out¬ 
lets  are  taken  apart  and  reassembled. 

Heating  Devices — Electric  heaters,  toast¬ 
ers,  and  irons  are  examined  by  the  class;  the 
principle  of  resistance  wire  being  stressed. 

Vehicles 

In  this  unit  an  automobile  is  examined  part 
by  part,  in  order  to  show  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  above  principles  and  devices  in 
one  whole. 
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The  automobile  that  is  examined  for  this 
purpose  is  located  at  Franklin  Institute  and 
is  especially  instructive  because  of  its  dis¬ 
sected  condition.  Cylinders  are  split  open  to 
show  their  interiors,  gear  casings  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  many  other  features  enable  the 
pupils  to  see  the  various  exposed  mechan¬ 
isms. 

The  motor  exemplifies  expanding  gases, 
wiring  connections,  a  liquid  cooling  system, 
electric  sparks,  and  gears. 

The  instrument  panel  contains  practical 
measuring  instruments,  such  as  an  ammeter, 
etc. 

The  brakes  of  the  vehicle  illustrate  the  in¬ 
compressibility  of  liquids.  The  value  of  fric¬ 


tion  is  illustrated  by  the  brake  linings,  and 
the  lever  principle  by  the  brake  rods. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  automobile, 
a  similar  study  is  made  of  the  airplane,  light¬ 
weight  construction  plus  streamlining  lend¬ 
ing  additional  emphasis.  Airplane  motors 
are  compared  with  automobile  motors. 

During  all  demonstrations  of  apparatus 
the  teacher  has  the  assistance  of  pupils  who 
help  one  another  in  understanding  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  studied. 

The  pupils  are  taught  not  only  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  operate  the  household  accessor- 
ries,  but  also  to  repair  them.  This  phase  of 
the  work  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 


course. 


LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 

Notes  from  the  Talking  Boo\  Education  Project 


The  following  list  of  Talking  Books  is  a 
selection  of  titles  recorded  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  present¬ 
ing  all  those  books  which  might  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  some  of  them  only  with 
students  either  of  advanced  status  or  interested 
in  the  particular  subject  matter.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  all  such  titles  published  since  the  Learn¬ 
ing  by  Listening:  1940-1941  Supplement  was 
issued.  All  these  Talking  Books  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Educational  Talking  Book 
Lending  Library  except  those  with  asterisk, 
which  are  recorded  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  list,  the  number  of  records  is  given 
after  each  title;  numbers  in  parentheses  indi¬ 
cate  the  estimated  grade  level  (H  stands  for 
high  school;  jH  for  junior  high  school;  sH  for 
senior  high  school). 

Adamic,  Louis.  From  Many  Lands.  35G  (sH) 

In  biographical  sketches  of  immigrant  Ameri¬ 
cans  their  problems  and  contributions  to  our 
culture  are  shown  with  deep  understanding.  A 
book  which  all  Americans  should  read. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.  *Little  Women.  36G  (jH) 

One  of  the  most  popular  stories  picturing  the 
home  life  of  four  sisters  two  generations  ago. 

Barrie,  J.  M.  Sentimental  Tommy,  (sH) 

“A  romantic  story  of  a  sensitive,  impulsive  and 
irresponsible  boy  who  is  hero  of  his  own 
dreams.” 

Besier,  Rudolf.  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street. 

Dramatized  with  cast.  5r.  (sH) 

The  courtship  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert 
Browning,  one  of  the  great  love  stories  of  the 
world,  furnishes  the  theme  for  this  beautiful 
drama. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  *The  Exile.  i6r.  (sH) 

“This  realistic  character  study  of  the  wife  of 


a  missionary  in  China  is  based  largely  upon  the 
life-story  of  the  author’s  mother.” 

-  *Sons.  3ir.  (sH) 

This  sequel  to  The  Good  Earth  opens  with  the 
death  of  Wang  Lung  and  tells  the  stories  of  his 
three  sons. 

Carson,  Rachel  L.  Under  the  Sea-Wind ;  a 
Naturalist’s  Picture  of  Ocean  Life.  nr. 

(sH) 

“Descriptive  narratives  unfolding  successfully 
the  life  of  the  shore,  the  open  sea,  and  the  sea 
bottom.” 

Dickens,  Charles.  *The  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Twist.  3ir.  (H) 

“A  boy  from  an  English  workhouse  falls  into 
the  hands  of  rogues  who  train  him  to  be  a  pick¬ 
pocket.  The  story  of  his  struggles  to  escape  from 
an  environment  of  crime  is  one  of  hardship, 
danger,  and  of  severe  obstacles  overcome.” 

Flandrau,  C.  M.  *Viva  Mexico !  iqr.  (sH) 

Although  written  in  1908  this  book  is  still 
interesting  for  its  whimsical  comment  on  native 
customs  and  characteristics. 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnar.  The  Good  Shepherd,  tr. 
by  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman.  /\s.  (sH) 

A  beautiful  and  moving  tale  of  an  Icelandic 
shepherd. 

Hahn,  Emily.  The  Soong  Sisters.  22r.  (sH) 

The  story  of  Madame  Kung,  Madame  Sun 
Yat-sen,  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  the 
story  of  twentieth  century  China  and  how  their 
activities  have  influenced  the  fate  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

Heyward,  Du  Bose.  Porgy.  yr.  (sH) 

“The  first  novel  written  about  the  character 
of  an  American  Negro  which  was  at  once  true 
to  life  and  a  work  of  art.” 

Hilton,  James.  Good-bye  Mr.  Chips.  qr.  (sH) 

“Full  of  charm  is  this  story  of  the  delightful 
Mr.  Chips,  master  of  an  English  boys’  school, 
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whose  humor  and  wisdom  made  him  the  master 
his  students  never  forgot.” 

-  Random  Harvest,  iqr.  (SH) 

“The  story  of  an  English  industrialist’s  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  years  that  were 
lost  to  him  from  shell  shock.” 

Household,  Geoffrey.  *Rogue  Male.  nr. 

(sH) 

“A  breath-taking  story  of  an  Englishman  who 
is  captured  as  he  tries  to  shoot  a  European  dic¬ 
tator.  He  escapes  both  English  police  and  foreign 
spies  and  goes  into  voluntary  exile.” 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  *Main  Street.  34 r .  (SH) 

A  famous  story  of  an  American  small  town  as 
it  appears  to  an  outsider. 

Lin  Yutang.  My  Country  and  My  People.  3m 

(*H) 

“A  Chinese  author  writes  an  excellent  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  spirit  and  personality  of  his 
country.”  Dr.  Lin  reads  the  two  prefaces.  (Suit¬ 
able  for  advanced  students  only.) 

Mannes,  David.  Music  is  My  Faith;  an  Auto¬ 
biography.  nr.  (sH) 

The  story  of  a  life  devoted  to  music  and  to 
bringing  music  to  the  people. 

Masefield,  John.  *In  the  Mill.  8r.  (SH) 

Gentle  recollections  of  England’s  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate  who,  over  forty  years  ago,  arrived  in 
Yonkers  from  New  York  seeking  and  finding 
employment  in  a  carpet  mill.  A  book  full  of 
courage  and  inspiration  especially  to  young 
people. 

-  The  Nme  Days  Wonder;  the  Operation 

Dynamo,  ^r.  (sH) 

“A  summary  of  the  nine  days  between  May 
26  and  June  3,  1940,  during  which  time  the 
B.E.F.  was  rescued  from  the  sands  of  Dunkirk. 
Not  merely  a  tribute  to  almost  unbelievable 
courage  and  tenacity  and  competence  but  a  clear 
chronicle  of  fact,  figure,  situation,  and  incident.” 

Melville,  Herman.  Bartleby  the  Scrivener.  4r. 
and  Benito  Cereno.  yr.  (sH) 

Two  outstanding  stories  by  the  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  author  of  Moby  Dic\. 

Merrick,  Elliott.  Frost  and  Fire.  2ir.  (sH) 
An  entertaining,  romantic  tale  of  Labrador. 


Milne,  A.  A.  The  Red  House  Mystery.  131. 

(sH) 

Alexander  Woollcott  voted  this  one  of  the 
three  best  mystery  stories  of  all  time. 

Moir,  Phyllis.  7  Was  Winston  Churchill's  Priv¬ 
ate  Secretary.  8r.  (sH) 

An  interesting  and  amusing  picture  of  the 
dynamic  war  leader  of  Great  Britain  with  many 
intimate,  personal  details. 

Morris,  Ann  Axtell.  * Digging  in  Yucatan.  i2r. 

(H) 

“The  fascination  of  archeology  described  by 
one  who  took  part  in  the  wonderful  discovery  of 
the  old  Mayan  temples  of  Yucatan.” 

Raine,  William  McLeod.  *They  Called  Him 
Blue  Blazes.  i4r.  (SH) 

A  “western”  with  a  tale  that  is  worth  telling 
and  expertly  written. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant.  *The  Young  and  Secret. 
i5r.  (sH) 

A  dog,  a  ring,  and  a  chance  walk  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  are  the  starting  points  for  an 
amusing  romance. 

Rotfiery,  Agnes.  *South  America:  the  West 
Coast  and  the  East.  i6r.  (SH) 

“Describes  a  journey  down  the  west  coast, 
across  the  Andes,  and  up  the  east  coast.  Surveys 
resources,  commerce,  and  culture  of  the  republics 
of  South  America.” 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  Living  Treasure,  iqr.  (sH) 

The  fascinating  adventures  of  a  party  in  the 
tropical  forests  and  jungles  in  Jamaica,  British 
Honduras,  Yucatan,  and  Haiti,  with  scientifically 
accurate  studies  of  animal  life. 

Schechter,  A.  A.,  and  Anthony,  Edward.  7  Live 
on  Air.  26r.  (sH) 

Mr.  Schechter,  director  of  news  and  special 
events  for  NBC,  and  his  co-author  tell  the  inside 
story  of  news  service  for  radio.  Read  in  part  by 
Mr.  Schechter. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard.  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

I7r-  (H) 

A  most  readable  autobiography  relating  a 
pioneer  girlhood  in  Michigan  and  experiences 
as  teacher,  minister,  and  suffrage  leader.  Written 
with  the  collaboration  of  Elizabeth  Jordan. 
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Shirer,  William  L.  Berlin  Diary:  the  Journal 
of  a  Foreign  Correspondent,  1934-1941.  331-. 

(sH) 

“The  personal  and  revealing  journal  of  the 
Berlin  correspondent  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  Unhampered  by  censorship,  he 
tells  the  things  he  saw  and  experienced  during 
the  seven  years  in  which  Hitler  rose  to  power 
and  conquered  most  of  a  continent.”  Read  in 
part  by  the  author. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk.  Quo  Vadis,  tr.  from  the 
Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  4m  (SH) 

This  novel  by  the  famous  Polish  master  of 
fiction  presents  in  a  rapid  narrative  a  picture  of 
Roman  life  in  all  its  splendors  and  horrors. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  *The  Casting  Away  of 
Mrs.  Lec\s  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.  I2r.  (H) 

An  amusing  story  of  the  amazing  adventures 
of  two  middle-aged  widows  who,  shipwrecked, 
reach  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific. 


TALKING  BOOKS  FOR 

Christmas  is  here  again.  Perhaps  our  teach¬ 
ers  will  like  to  celebrate  it  in  class  by  reading 
with  their  pupils  one  of  the  Talking  Books 
telling  a  Christmas  story.  Here  are  the  titles: 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  The  Pine  Tree.  (4-) 
On  last  record  of  How  John  Norton  Kept  His 
Christmas,  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Chimes.  5r.  (H) 

-  A  Christmas  Carol.  6r.  (4-) 


Vance,  Ethel.  Escape,  24s.  (SH) 

“The  element  of  suspence  in  this  rescue  of  a 
condemned  woman  from  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp  makes  it  a  masterly  story  of  adventure.” 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome.  yr.  (SH) 

“A  grim  tale  of  retribution  told  in  a  masterly 
manner.” 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon.  *Merton  of  the  Movies. 
22r.  (H) 

The  amusing  story  of  Merton,  “the  small-town 
clerk  who  went  to  Hollywood  to  uplift  the 
movies.” 

Wyss,  Johann  D.  *The  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
edited  by  John  Henry  Groth.  25r.  (jH) 

“Thrilling  adventures  of  a  family,  which  in¬ 
cludes  four  boys,  when  they  are  shipwrecked  on 
a  desert  island.” 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 


CHRISTMAS  READING 

Henry,  O.,  pseud.  The  Gift  of  the  Magi.  ir.  (H) 

Murray,  W.  H.  H.  How  John  Norton  Kept 
His  Christmas.  3r.  (jH) 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  This  Way  to  Christmas.  6r.  (4-6) 

Selected  Christmas  Stories,  ior.  (H) 

Contents:  Irving,  Washington.  Old  Christmas; 
Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Lost  Word;  Trollope, 
Anthony.  Christmas  at  Thompson  Hall;  Thomp¬ 
son,  Dorothy.  Once  on  Christmas;  Rinehart, 
Mary  Roberts.  The  Truce  of  God;  Riis,  Jacob  A. 
Christmas  Stories. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  BECOMES  A 
MONTHLY  PUBLICATION 

Beginning  with  an  issue  in  January,  1943, 
the  Outlook  will  be  published  ten  times  a  year 
instead  of  five  times  as  hitherto.  It  will  not 
be  published  in  July  and  August.  Each  num¬ 
ber  will  consist  of  thirty-two  pages.  There  will 
be  no  change  at  present  in  the  subscription 
price. 

This  new  arrangement  is  made  in  answer  to 
requests  from  many  subscribers  who  believe 
that,  in  becoming  a  monthly  publication,  the 
value  of  the  Outlook  as  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  This  would  seem  to  be  especially  true 
at  the  present  time  when  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation  deprive  many  workers  and  teachers 
of  the  benefits  which  come  with  conventions 
and  conferences. 

The  publication  date  will  continue  to  be 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

The  braille  edition  of  the  magazine  which 
previously  was  published  in  two  volumes  will 
hereafter  be  complete  in  one  volume  compris¬ 
ing  approximately  sixty  pages. 

L.  G. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  THE  BLIND 

The  Barden  bill,  H.  R.  7484,  and  its  com¬ 
panion  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  LaFollette  bill, 
S.  2714,  are  both  still  in  committee  as  we  go 
to  press.  Hearings  on  the  two  bills  have  been 
concluded  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  reported  out  in  the  near  future. 

Workers  for  the  blind  feel  that  the  Barden- 
LaFollette  bill  holds  out  hope  that  at  last  the 
Federal  government  will  help  in  bringing 
about  a  condition  by  which  blind  people  in 
every  part  of  the  country  may  have  more 
nearly  equal  opportunities  for  employment. 
A  careful  study  of  the  present  draft  of  this 
legislation,  however,  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  unless  it  is  amended  in  certain  particulars 
it  may  do  the  civilian  blind  more  harm  than 
good. 

Blind  people  constitute  one  of  the  most 
difficult  groups  of  disabled  persons  to  re¬ 
habilitate.  While  there  are  thousands  of  blind 
people  capable  of  performing  useful  labor, 
their  rehabilitation  requires  a  great  deal  of 
individual  case  work.  Unlike  most  disabled 
persons  the  blind  have  derived  little  benefit  so 
far  from  the  encouragement  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  has  given  to  the  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  rehabilitation  training  for  handicapped 
people.  In  most  instances  a  disabled  person 
may  be  re-trained  and  placed  back  on  the  job 
within  a  few  months.  After  he  is  once  trained 
and  placed,  the  average  disabled  person  can 
fend  for  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  blind, 
however,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  set 
up  a  special  State  service  agency  which  will 
supply  them  not  only  rehabilitation  training 
but  other  services  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Blind  people  must  not  only  have  training  and 
be  found  a  job,  but  they  must  have  help  in 
securing  suitable  living  quarters  convenient  to 
their  place  of  employment.  In  many  instances 
sheltered  workshops  must  be  provided  for 
those  who  for  some  reasons  cannot  be  placed 
in  an  ordinary  industrial  concern.  Other  blind 
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people  must  be  provided  with  home  employ¬ 
ment.  They  must  be  supplied  with  special 
library  service,  Talking  Book  machines,  braille 
writers,  braille  watches,  and  a  thousand  other 
special  conveniences  not  needed  by  most  dis¬ 
abled  persons.  For  this  reason  forty-six  of  the 
forty-eight  States  have  passed  laws  providing 
permanent  agencies  to  serve  blind  people. 
These  agencies  carry  on  pre-school  training, 
arrange  for  blind  children  to  enter  school, 
find  them  employment  after  they  leave  school, 
and  keep  in  constant  contact  with  them  as 
long  as  they  live.  These  State  agencies  do  not 
duplicate  the  public  and  private  medical  and 
social  resources  of  the  community  where  they 
are  available,  but  see  to  it  that  the  blind  people 
receive  the  benefits  of  these  resources  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Under  Title  III,  as  now  written,  the  Federal 
government  would  assume  responsibility  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  physical  restoration,  the  supplying  of 
prosthetic  and  other  devices,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  placement  work.  Most  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  largely  futile,  however,  unless  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  continuous  services 
provided  by  the  permanent  State  agencies  for 
the  blind.  Of  course  under  Title  III,  as  now 
written,  the  Administrator  would  have  the 
power  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  State  agencies  for  the  blind.  We  must  have 
more  assurance,  however,  that  the  government 
would  function  in  this  way  and  not  set  up  a 
competing  Federal  agency  to  render  this  tem¬ 
porary  service,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator  he  might  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  so  to  do.  Furthermore,  what  is  most 
important  of  all,  if  the  impression  goes  abroad 
that  the  Federal  government  is  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  blind,  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  the  States  and  private  philanthropy  will 
discontinue  their  support  of  the  much-needed 
special  agencies  for  the  blind.  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  economy-minded  appropriations 
committees  and  State  legislatures  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  Federal  government 
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is  providing  rehabilitative  services  adequate 
for  other  disabled  persons,  there  is  little  ne¬ 
cessity  for  maintaining  special  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Friends  of  the  blind  are  convinced  that 
blind  people  will  not  receive  the  services  they 
require,  especially  in  the  economically  dis¬ 
advantaged  States,  unless  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  takes  a  hand  in  formulating  plans  for  a 
program  and  in  aiding  in  the  financing  of  its 
operation.  We  believe,  however,  the  Federal 
assistance  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fit  into  the  State  plans  for  services  to  the  blind, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  States  to 
do  their  part.  This  could  be  accomplished — 

1.  By  requiring  the  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  carry  forward  the  rehabilitation  work 
through  the  State  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
are  able  and  willing  to  perform  such  services; 
and 

2.  By  matching  State  funds  expended  through 
the  special  agencies  for  the  blind  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  training  of  the  blind  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  Federal  government  matches  funds 
expended  by  the  State  boards  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  rehabilitation  training  of  other 
disabled  persons. 

In  such  matching  due  regard  should  be  had  for 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  match  Federal  funds. 
Some  flexibility  should  be  provided  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  enable  the  Administrator  to  meet  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  training  in  States  which  are  unable  to  bear 
the  financial  burden  involved. 

These  amendments,  we  believe,  would  bring 
about  more  nearly  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
strengthen  the  State  agencies  for  the  blind. 
They  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  the  States  over  the  past 
three  or  four  decades. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  this  Federal  aid  will  be 
extended  because  the  support  which  the  spe¬ 
cial  agencies  for  the  blind  receive  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State,  and  we  believe 
that  only  through  Federal  aid  can  equal  op¬ 
portunities  be  given  to  blind  people  wherever 
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they  may  live.  The  majority  of  workers  for 
the  blind  would  like  to  see  the  amendments 
suggested  above  incorporated  in  a  special  title 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Title  III.  In 
this  way  future  amendments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  provisions  for  the  blind  with¬ 
out  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  other  disabled  persons. 

Another  bill,  H.  R.  7661,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  has 
passed  the  House.  This  bill  would  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  Barden-LaFollette 
bill.  If  the  Rankin  bill  passes,  responsibility 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  all  war-disabled  per¬ 
sons,  including  the  blind,  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Veterans  Administration.  Workers 
for  the  blind  have  taken  no  position  as  to 
whether  responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blind  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Federal  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency.  They  feel  very  strongly,  however, 
that  the  Federal  government  rather  than  the 
States  should  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  group. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 


AGENCIES  CO-OPERATE  IN  WAR¬ 
TIME  PROGRAM 

Forty-three  agencies  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Physiotherapy  Associa¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  a 
national  wartime  rehabilitation  program, 
and  thirty-six  of  these  organizations  met  in 
New  York  City,  August  15  and  16,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Rehabilitation. 

Harry  H.  Howett,  Director  of  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  was  chosen  with  six  others  to  form 
the  executive  committee;  the  others  being: 
Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson  of  New  York  City, 
Chairman;  Col.  John  N.  Smith,  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled,  New  York  City, 
Vice-Chairman;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 


Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  American  Psychi¬ 
atric  Association;  Major  Julia  C.  Stimson, 
representing  the  several  nursing  associations; 
and  Holland  Hudson,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The  Council  is  to  make  an  immediate 
study  of  all  bills  now  pending  in  or  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress  touching  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  soldiers  and  civilians;  to  of¬ 
fer  its  services  to  Federal  officials  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  this  program;  and 
to  assist  in  building  a  well-rounded  program 
of  rehabilitation,  physically,  mentally,  so¬ 
cially,  and  vocationally.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  redefine  rehabilitation  so  that  the 
national  program  will  be  much  more  inclu¬ 
sive  than  that  which  obtained  at  and  after  the 
first  World  War. 

The  Council  believes  that  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  democracy  is  the  co-operative 
use  of  the  agencies  which  its  people  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  fulfill  specific  needs  and  that  the 
participation  by  all  individuals  through  so¬ 
cial  planning  which  makes  use  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  is  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  brings  the  greatest  benefits  to 
humanity.  It  feels  that  our  nation  has  the  po¬ 
tential  resources  and  the  planning  and  direc¬ 
tive  ability  to  create  a  national  rehabilitation 
program  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  a  total  war  is  so  immense,  the 
Council  feels  that  it  is  highly  important  for 
all  present  resources  to  be  utilized  to  the  ut¬ 
most  before  new  ones  are  created.  Such  a 
comprehensive  program  of  rehabilitation  can 
be  assured  only  by  the  Federal  Government 
operating  through  appropriate  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  agencies.  Use  should  be  made,  however, 
of  the  skilled  personnel,  resources,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  all  interested  private  agencies. 
Therefore  the  Council  presents  to  the  govern¬ 
mental  officials  the  opportunity  to  jointly 
plan  this  national  program  and  offers  the  co¬ 
operative  services,  resources,  and  facilities  of 
the  private  agencies  in  implementing  the 
program. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program 
here  suggested  is  to  provide  all  those  kinds 
of  services  and  facilities  which  will  assist  all 
types  of  disabled  persons  to  participate  in 
the  normal  activities  of  society  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  extent  and  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time  .  .  .  From  The  Crippled  Child 
Bulletin ,  September,  1942. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  HOLIDAY 
HOME  DAMAGED  BY  BOMB 

Last  month  the  National  Institute’s  Con¬ 
valescent  and  Holiday  Home  on  the  South 
Coast  was  damaged  by  enemy  action.  Two 
residents  lost  their  lives  and  the  Matron  and 
four  residents  received  injuries  which  neces¬ 
sitated  their  removal  to  hospital. 

The  bomb  fell  in  the  front  garden  just  out¬ 
side  the  Matron’s  sitting-room,  striking  a  bank 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  house  and  dam¬ 
aging  the  north-east  wing.  The  remainder  of 
the  premises  did  not  suffer  structural  damage, 
although  all  the  internal  walls  and  ceilings 
were  damaged. 

The  Institute’s  Secretary-General  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Homes  Section  arrived  at  the 
Home  on  the  following  morning  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  future  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  residents.  They  found  them 
all  very  happily  settled  in  the  Rest  Centre, 
where  they  had  spent  a  good  night.  Officials 
here  said  that  the  blind  people  had  behaved 
splendidly  throughout.  They  received  every 
care  and  attention  at  the  Rest  Centre,  and 
were  provided  with  a  most  excellent  lunch 
before  proceeding  on  their  journeys.  Two  or 
three  returned  to  their  own  homes,  and  the 
remainder  proceeded  to  Long  Meadow,  Gor¬ 
ing,  Wavertree  House,  Hove,  and  Loxley 
Grange,  Bournemouth. — From  The  New 
Beacon,  October,  1942. 
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BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

This  Institution,  which  cares  for  over  1,800 
blind  people  and  is  now  approaching  its  cen¬ 
tenary,  is  able  to  report  a  year  full  of  activity, 
in  spite  of  wartime  difficulties.  The  education 
of  the  children  has  progressed  quietly  in  the 
three  country  houses  taken  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  danger  area,  and  the 
benefit  of  country  life  has  been  apparent. 
There  are  about  360  technical  trainees  and  over 
200  employees  in  the  workshops.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  year’s  work 
has  been  the  successful  placing  of  blind 
workers  in  sighted  industry,  an  experiment 
in  which  Birmingham  can  claim  to  have  done 
pioneer  work.  Today,  owing  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  destruction  of  workshop  premises  by 
enemy  action,  the  fact  that  blind  men  and 
women  have  already  proved  their  worth  in 
ordinary  factories  should  make  the  disloca¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  bombing  of  the  workshop 
less  disastrous  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been. — From  The  New  Beacon,  October  15, 
1942. 


Mrs.  Rose  Mort,  a  deaf-blind  woman  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  is  very  much  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  suggestions  from  other  deaf-blind  people 
regarding  needed  services  for  such  persons. 
Mrs.  Mort  has  asked  us  to  request  readers  of 
the  Outloo\  to  co-operate  with  her  by  sending 
her  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  deaf-blind 
persons  known  to  them  who  would  be  willing 
to  correspond  with  her  on  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Mort’s  address  is:  526  Hazel  Avenue,  Lima, 
Ohio. 


What  are  the  latest  Tallying  Boo\s?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  in\- 
print  edition  free;  Talking  Boo\  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  F ' oundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
Y or \  City. 


REPORTING  ON  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WARTIME 


TEXAS  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  within  recent  months  has  placed 
more  than  twenty  blind  persons  in  war  plants 
in  the  state.  Five  Lighthouses  out  of  the  six 
in  the  state  are  now  engaged  in  producing 
commodities  for  the  war  effort.  More  than 
one  hundred  blind  persons  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  (PITTSBURGH  BRANCH) 
placed  fourteen  people  in  industry  during 
the  three  months  ending  October  31,  twelve 
of  them  in  defense  work  and  two  in  civilian 
production  plants.  Important  results  from 
these  placements  are  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  been  fostered  with  industrial  man¬ 
agers  as  well  as  with  union  labor  leaders. 
These  contacts  will  no  doubt  lead  to  ad¬ 
ditional  placements  in  the  near  future. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  reports  forty-two  blind  men 
and  women  employed  as  factory  workers  in 
and  around  New  York.  Eleven  blind  men  and 
two  women  are  working  in  war  plants.  In  a 
mica  plant  two  girls  perform  the  delicate 
operation  of  splitting  mica  which  is  used  as 
insulation  for  airplanes.  Three  men  are  work¬ 
ing  at  finger  gauging.  In  a  radio  plant,  filling 
government  orders,  two  other  blind  men  are 
working  at  a  foot  press  and  at  cutting  copper 
bands  for  radio  resistors. 

ROME  AIR  DEPOT,  NEW  YORK:  The 
New  York  Times  of  October  18  stated  that 
“Colonel  Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  depot  engineer¬ 
ing  officer,  has  hired  several  blind  persons. 
We  will  have  thousands  of  film  magazines, 
used  on  aircraft  cameras  that  have  to  be 
loaded,’  he  said.  ‘I  feel  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  blind  person  cannot  do  this  work  as 


well  as  one  who  has  perfect  vision.’  Film 
loading  depends  solely  on  touch.” 

KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  MISSOURI,  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  war  boom  in  its  products.  Large 
numbers  of  brooms,  whisk  brooms,  and  tent 
ropes  are  being  sent  to  Army  and  Navy 
supply  stations. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  BOARD  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  THE  BLIND  reports  that 
sixty-two  blind  persons  have  been  placed  in 
defense  work  throughout  the  state. 

THE  NEW  BEACON  states  in  the  October, 
1942,  issue  that  “excellent  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
[England]  for  the  Blind,  where  83  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  now  employed  in  sighted  factories 
in  addition  to  11  employed  on  full-time  sub¬ 
contracting  work  in  the  Institution.  Another 
excellent  achievement  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  area 
of  which  there  are  now  26  blind  persons  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  workshop:  5  of  these  found 
work  on  their  own  initiative;  9  were  pre¬ 
viously  classified  as  unemployable  and  12 
were  previously  employed  in  the  workshop. 

“The  work  of  the  Northern  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  compiling  lists  of  competent  blind 
persons  in  the  region,  and  doing  all  it  can  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  employers  in  the 
North,  shows  how  vital  a  part  the  regional 
bodies  can  play  in  the  total  effort.  Since 
August  24th  alone,  24  blind  people  in  Mersey¬ 
side  have  been  placed  in  industry.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  South  Lancashire  there  are 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  blind 
persons  whose  services  might  be  available  in 
the  national  interest.” 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  which  he 
made  a  survey  of  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  department  for 
the  blind  in  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  The  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelli¬ 
gence  Scales  were  used  in  connection  with 
both  of  these  surveys.  A  discussion  of  these 
new  tests,  which  have  been  given  a  thorough 
trial  at  Perkins  Institution,  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and 
The  Teachers  Forum.  Dr.  Potts  found  that 
the  problem  of  securing  and  retaining  teachers 
and  more  especially  household  employees  has 
become  acute  in  the  western  schools. 


DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  Dramatic  Arts  Project  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  continuing  its 
activities  during  the  present  school  year,  1942- 
43.  Nine  schools  for  the  blind  in  various  states 
are  booked  for  the  teachers’  training  course  in 
Dramatic  Arts  to  be  given  by  instructors  over 
a  five  weeks’  period  at  each  school.  The  train¬ 
ing  course  culminates  in  a  demonstration  per¬ 
formance  of  the  students,  arranged  by  the 
teachers  participating  in  the  course  under 
supervision  of  the  coach  of  the  Foundation. 
The  work  has  been  started  most  auspiciously 
at  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  at  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  Negro  Blind,  Scotlandville. 


MICHIGAN’S  INSTITUTES  ON  THE  BLIND 


At  the  request  of  the  Michigan  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Commission,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
Social  Research  Secretary,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  conducted  a  series  of  one- 
day  institutes  on  problems  of  the  blind  in 
eight  Michigan  cities  during  September. 

The  purpose  of  the  institutes  was  to  give 
the  social  case-worker  whose  duties  include 
work  with  the  blind  such  information  as  she 
needed  to  handle  her  cases  in  a  constructive 
manner.  With  few  exceptions,  case-workers  of 
the  Michigan  Bureau  of  Social  Security  carry 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  cases  as  well  as  Aid  to  the  Needy 
Blind.  Since  the  last-named  group  contains 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  case¬ 
worker’s  total  load,  it  is  possible  that  proper 


methods  of  case-work  technique  may  not  be 
provided  in  the  general  training  program. 

The  Michigan  Social  Welfare  Commission 
felt  that  much  could  be  done  to  correct  this 
condition  by  bringing  to  its  supervisors  and 
case-workers  throughout  the  state  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind.  Immediately  following  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  acceptance  a  schedule  was  planned,  and 
the  meeting  places  so  located  throughout  the 
state  that  all  interested  persons  could  attend 
with  a  minimum  of  travel. 

Each  institute  began  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
closed  at  4:00  p.m.,  with  a  group  luncheon 
arranged  by  the  local  chairman  in  each  city. 
Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids  (two 
days),  Lansing,  Pontiac,  Saginaw,  Grayling, 
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and  Marquette  were  selected  because  of  their 
geographical  locations. 

As  evidence  of  the  supervisors’  and  case¬ 
workers’  desire  to  learn  new  and  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  work  with  the  blind,  every  county  in 
the  state  of  Michigan  was  represented  at  the 
various  institutes.  This  in  many  instances 
meant  travelling  over  300  miles  to  and  from 
the  city  where  the  meeting  was  held.  At  some 
sessions  as  many  as  ten  other  public,  and 
private  agencies  were  represented.  The  total 
attendance  for  the  nine  meetings  was  approxi¬ 
mately  425. 

Miss  McKay’s  outline  included  the  subjects 
of  common  causes  of  blindness  and  its  effects, 
characteristics  of  the  blind  population,  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness,  eye  examinations,  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustments  of  the  blind  individual, 
adjustment  in  the  routines  of  living,  house¬ 
hold  participation,  reading , writing,  and  recre¬ 
ation  for  the  blind.  In  addition,  a  very  com¬ 
plete  display  of  objects  of  assistance  to  the 
blind  in  their  everyday  life  was  discussed. 
These  items  included  the  Talking  Book, 
braille  literature,  sewing  aids,  games  of  cards, 
checkers  and  dominos,  a  braille  watch,  and 
other  helpful  articles. 

While  results  of  such  meetings  are  difficult 
to  measure  immediately,  an  indication  of  their 
value  may  be  found  in  the  intense  interest 
shown  by  those  in  attendance.  Question  and 
answer  periods  after  each  discussion  brought 
forth  problems  which  clearly  proved  that  the 
case-workers  were  benefiting  by  the  institutes. 
In  many  cases  a  solution  was  found  to  a 
knotty  problem  during  the  meetings. 

The  true  worth  of  the  institutes,  however, 
will  become  increasingly  apparent  in  the 
months  to  come,  during  which  period  im¬ 
proved  techniques  in  work  with  the  blind 
learned  at  the  institutes  will  be  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Not  only  will  the  case-worker  find  her 
task  an  easier  one,  but,  far  more  important, 
Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  recipients  will  be 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  these  refinements 
in  treatment.  Paul  G.  Conlan 


NECROLOGY 


CHRISTOPHER  W.  WILSON 

Mr.  Christopher  W.  Wilson,  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
and  President  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  October  15.  Mr.  Wilson  was  re¬ 
turning  with  his  wife  and  daughter  from  his 
summer  home  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  His  wife  and  daughter 
were  fatally  injured. 

Mr.  Wilson  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  1929  and  has  served  as  president  since 
1932.  Under  his  presidency  the  new  Miller 
Memorial  Building  was  built  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue. 

He  leaves  two  sons,  Christopher  W.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  an  attorney,  and  Donald  Wilson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

PEARL  P.  SMITH 

Miss  Pearl  P.  Smith,  who  was  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  teaching  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  died  April  25,  1942. 
Miss  Smith  was  graduated  from  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  in  June  1909  and 
from  1911  to  1917  was  assistant  instructor  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Texas  School, 
from  which  position  she  resigned  to  come  to 
Oklahoma. 

Miss  Smith  was  one  of  a  large  family  of 
limited  means  and  though  her  sight  was  im¬ 
paired  she  was  obliged  to  assume  a  large  part 
of  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  family. 
She  had  a  valiant  spirit  and  bore  her  troubles 
and  worries  lightly.  As  a  friend,  she  was  true 
and  devoted.  As  a  teacher,  she  was  loyal  and 
courageous  and  gave  of  her  time  and  energies 
unstintingly. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  exempting  non-profit 
making  agencies  for  the  blind  from  the  ceil¬ 
ings  established  in  Price  Regulation  No.  89 
covering  bed  linens,  pillowcases,  etc. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  priority  assistance  on 
materials  for  your  private  trade  unless  you  are 
certain  that  the  material  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  priority.  Many  materials  can  still 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  War  Production  Board 
will  not  issue  a  priority  on  same. 

The  Superior  Linen  Company  advises  us 
that  Cannon  Mills  have  discontinued  the  yel¬ 
low  dishtoweling  #602  and  only  #600  blue 
and  #604  green  will  be  available  at  a  price  of 
$  .1575  per  yard.  Dish  cloth  materials  #800, 
801,  and  803  have  all  been  discontinued.  Yel¬ 
low  turkish  hand  towels  #5578  have  also  been 
discontinued.  However,  blue  #5579  and  green 
#5580  are  still  available  at  a  price  of  $2.40 
per  dozen.  The  Superior  Linen  Company  has 
a  small  supply  of  all  the  discontinued  items 
mentioned  above  on  hand  and  if  you  are 
interested,  write  them  for  prices.  All  of  the 
above  items  referred  to  are  contained  in  the 
manual  entitled  “Production  Information  on 
Articles  that  may  be  made  by  the  Sewing 
Unit.”  The  manual  gave  definite  suggestions 
for  what  was  to  be  contained  in  the  Victory 
Kit.  However,  you  can  now  add  more  dish 
towels,  hand  towels,  or  aprons  to  replace  the 
dish  cloths. 

If  you  have  any  sizable  amount  of  pillow¬ 
case  seconds  on  hand,  please  advise  this  office 
the  amount  and  size  of  same.  We  believe  we 
can  dispose  of  them  for  you  at  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent  from  the  list  price. 


It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  send  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questionnaires  to  you  in  order  to  secure 
information  for  different  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Many  of  these  have  not  been  returned 
and  we  will  appreciate  your  co-operation  in 
the  future  because  it  is  important  that  this 
information  be  forwarded  to  the  government, 
otherwise  we  would  not  send  them  to  you. 

The  Broom  Manufacturers  Association,  at 
their  meetings  held  in  Chicago  on  November 
12  and  13,  elected  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  to  their 
Board  of  Directors.  At  the  present  time  only 
eight  workshops  for  the  blind  are  members 
of  this  Association.  I  think  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  workshops  manufacturing 
brooms  become  members  of  this  Association. 
The  dues  are  $25.00  a  year  and  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Paul  Lindemeyer,  National  Broom 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Areola,  Illinois. 
Please  inform  this  office  if  you  join. 

The  Training  Within  Industry  Branch  of 
the  WPB  has  available,  without  charge,  a 
brief  course  of  instruction  for  the  training 
of  instructors.  Applied  to  the  workshop  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn, 
where  twelve  of  the  foremen  and  instructors 
took  the  course,  the  results  have  been  excel¬ 
lent.  The  course  consists  of  five  two-hour 
lecture  periods,  under  the  direction  of  a 
specialist  in  industrial  production  instruction. 
It  is  not  a  lecture  course  but  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  how  to  instruct  new  men  on  the 
job  and  how  to  correct  and  avoid  problems 
of  production.  The  course  covers  practical 
discussions  and  production  problems,  per¬ 
sonnel  problems,  methods  of  instruction  for 
your  particular  needs,  and  questions  related  to 
morale,  discipline  and  supervision,  etc.  When 
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the  course  is  completed  successfully,  each 
student  is  certified  as  a  War  Production  Job 
Instructor.  The  superintendent  of  the  Miller 
Building  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Andrew  Schmitt,  says  “We  have  been 
using  the  work  analysis  and  job  break-down 
system  ever  since  we  were  given  the  course  by 
the  WPB  instructor.  I  have  waited  until  this 
time  to  report  to  you  because  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  each  of  the  men  who  received  the 
course  had  used  it  in  his  particular  field. 
This  I  find  they  have  done  with  success,  and 
they  told  me  from  time  to  time  that  they 
realize  the  benefit  derived  from  this  course 
in  instructing  new  men.”  It  is  necessary  to 
have  at  least  twelve  people  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  course.  Consult  your  local  WPB  for 
further  information. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  some 
woven  articles  and  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  advise  us  immediately  how  many  looms 
you  have  and  what  type  they  are.  We  would 
also  like  to  know  what  articles  you  are  weav¬ 
ing,  whether  you  sell  them  wholesale  or 
retail,  and  the  approximate  yardage  you  can 
weave  per  month. 

If  you  happen  to  have  any  rubber  mats  on 
hand  that  you  cannot  dispose  of,  please  notify 
this  office  of  the  quantity,  size,  and  price  you 
will  sell  them  for  as  we  can  dispose  of  them. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  S  &  S 
Leather  Company,  Colechester,  Connecticut, 
that  they  will  need  priorities  to  continue  sup¬ 
plying  certain  items.  One  of  these  is  the  metal 
button  on  the  billfolds.  When  placing  orders 
for  billfolds  with  metal  buttons  use  the  PD- 
iA  Form  for  requesting  an  Ai-A  Priority, 


and  extend  this  priority  to  your  source  of 
supply  with  each  order.  Figure  the  cost  on 
the  button  at  60  cents  per  gross.  On  men’s 
billfolds  of  the  better  grades  of  leather,  they 
should  have  an  Ai-i  priority.  In  requesting 
this  priority,  use  the  full  price  of  the  billfolds. 

Many  agencies  for  the  blind  may  have  in¬ 
formation  on  new  articles,  new  sources  of 
supply,  and  methods  of  using  waste  materials. 
If  you  will  send  such  information  to  this  office, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  compile  it  in  a  special 
bulletin  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  shops. 

On  November  6,  the  War  Production  Board 
revoked  Priorities  Regulation  No.  io.  This 
regulation  required  that  all  Purchase  Orders 
designate  End  Use  Symbols.  WPB’s  copper 
branch  will  continue  to  require  end-use  in¬ 
formation  from  brass  mills,  copper  wire  mills 
and  copper  foundries  before  making  alloca¬ 
tions.  The  iron  and  steel  branch  pointed  out 
that  the  end-use  information  requirements  of 
General  Preference  Order  M-17  and  orders  in 
the  M-21  series  remain  mandatory  and  are  not 
affected  by  revocation  of  Regulation  No.  10. 

Mop  Yarn  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Spinning  Co.,  307  McKibbin  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Attention  Mr.  J.  E.  Pearl. 

The  New  Revenue  Act  of  1942,  Section  61 1, 
provides  for  the  termination  of  certain  excise 
taxes  on  November  1.  Section  3406  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
rubber  articles)  is  terminated.  This  means 
that  you  do  not  have  to  continue  to  pay  the 
tax  on  rubber  mats.  We  suggest  you  check 
this  with  your  local  Internal  Revenue  Office. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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The  items  mentioned,  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Some  Considerations  in  the  Social  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind,”  by  Andrew  H.  Kum- 
merow,  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children  for  May,  1942.  The  author  sum¬ 
marizes  his  findings  in  this  way:  “The  area 
which  the  agency  for  the  blind  can  best  serve 
is  limited  to  the  problems  arising  out  of  visual 
handicap,  of  whatever  magnitude.  The  focus 
of  attention  should  be  upon  those  whose 
primary  handicap  is  blindness  or  impairment 
of  vision  with  consequent  economic,  social, 
and  personality  problems.  Co-operation  should 
be  extended  to  agencies  whose  primary  object 
is  correction  of  maladjustments  other  than 
visual  but  whose  problem  is  complicated  by 
blindness  or  visual  deficiency.” 

Life  for  July  20,  1942,  in  “Blind  Man’s 
World,”  devotes  several  pages  to  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  how  Karsten  Ohnstad,  the  blind 
author,  meets  the  difficulties  arising  from 
everyday  living  and  calls  attention  to  his 
recently  published  book,  The  World  at  My 
Finger  Tips. 

“Can  Our  Vocational  Schools  Help  the 
Blind?”  by  George  L.  Howeiler,  is  found  in 
Industrial  Arts  and  V ocational  Education  for 
May,  1942.  The  author  suggests  that  a  wider 
use  be  made  of  our  vocational  high  schools  in 
the  vocational  training  of  the  blind.  This 
study  was  made  to  arouse  some  interest 
among  vocational  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

“Poultry-Raising  for  the  Blind;  Experiences 
of  Michael  Delong  as  Told  to  Cathe  Hille”  is 
found  in  Outwitting  Handicaps  for  Septem¬ 


ber-October,  1942,  and  tells  the  story  of  seven 
years’  professional  experience  of  a  blind  man 
in  the  poultry  business.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Delong  that  the  great  field  for  the  blind 
in  poultry  is  only  beginning  to  open  up  and 
he  finds  that  beyond  the  money  profits  there 
are  many  extra  dividends,  such  as  the  active 
outdoor  work  which  is  interesting  and  has  a 
varied  routine. 

“Keeping  in  Touch,  the  Braille  System  of 
Printing  for  the  Blind,”  by  Claire  Imrie,  is 
found  in  Print:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Graphic  Arts.  In  this  article  the  writer  has 
traced  the  history  of  printing  for  the  blind 
beginning  with  the  earlier  attempts  at  various 
line  types  and  continuing  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  invention  of  Louis  Braille  and  the 
changes  his  invention  wrought  for  the  blind 
of  the  world.  The  article  is  illustrated  and  has 
a  supplementary  bibliography. 

Wings  of  the  Dawn  is  a  book  of  poems 
written  by  a  blind  man,  Robert  Kingery  Buell. 
The  book  is  printed  by  the  Interstate  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Mountain  View,  California. 

Two  more  books  of  fiction  having  impor¬ 
tant  blind  characters  have  appeared.  They  are: 
Telefair;  the  House  on  the  Island,  by  Craig 
Rice,  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  and  The  Case  of  the  Shivering  Chorus 
Girl,  by  James  Atlee  Phillips,  published  by 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  last- 
mentioned  book  is  a  detective  story  in  which 
the  detective  is  a  blind  man;  who  investigates 
his  cases  through  two  faithful  assistants. 

Helga  Lende 
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BRAILLE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTA¬ 
TION;  2ND  REVISION 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
announces  the  publication  in  both  braille  and 
inkprint  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Braille  Mathe¬ 
matical  Code  in  a  circular  from  which  we 
quote  in  part: 

“Based  on  the  original  code  devised  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Taylor  of  England  and  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  revision  thereto  brought  out  in  1920  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
this  second  American  revision  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Code  was  undertaken  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  previous  revision  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  mathematics  texts, 
and  because  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
Mathematical  Code  in  line  with  Standard 
English  Braille. 

“The  compilers  of  the  1942  edition  of  the 
Code  consist  of:  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  Founder 
and  Former  Supervisor  of  the  Braille  Classes 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  and  Chairman 
of  the  1920  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics 
mentioned  above;  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Braille  Editor  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  and  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

“In  making  the  revision,  two  purposes  were 
kept  in  mind:  The  need  for  a  manual  to  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Braille  Mathematical 
Code;  and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  guide 
for  stereotypists,  transcribers,  and  proofreaders 
of  braille  mathematical  works. 

“In  effect,  the  new  edition  of  the  Braille 
Mathematical  Notation  is  simply  an  expansion 
of  the  1920  Code.  The  generalized  rules  of  the 
original  American  revision  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  interpreted  and,  in  some  cases, 
more  definitely  stated.  A  generous  use  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  various  types  of  problems  has  been 
designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  use  of  the 
rules.  Suggested  alternate  forms  are  given  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  may  find  these 


usages  in  books  embossed  in  other  countries 
or  who  may  wish  to  use  them  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  work.  A  long  list  of  additional  abbre¬ 
viations  are  given,  but  their  use  is  optional  and 
it  is  suggested  that  they  not  be  used  in  books 
less  advanced  than  algebra.  In  short,  the  new 
revision  of  the  Mathematical  Notation  can  still 
be  used  with  any  braille  mathematical  works 
now  published  in  this  country,  although  its 
improved  features  should  prove  of  immeasur¬ 
able  help  in  the  embossing  and  printing  of 
future  works.” 

The  inkprint  edition  is  a  pamphlet,  10 1/2 
inches  by  n  inches,  42  pages,  price  $1.75. 

The  braille  edition,  grade  1  /2,  one-side 
print,  is  in  one  volume,  73  pages,  price  $2.50. 

Immediate  delivery  can  be  made  on  all 
orders  for  inkprint  copies.  However,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
braille  copies  which  will  be  needed.  A  con¬ 
servation  supply  has  been  printed,  and  orders 
will  be  filled  on  a  “first  come,  first  served” 
basis  as  long  as  the  copies  last.  After  that, 
orders  will  be  accumulated  until  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  reprint  of  the  braille  edition. 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

► 

The  Braille  Musician,  a  bimonthly  in  grade 
two,  will  appear  early  in  December.  Published 
and  given  free  by  The  Jewish  Braille  Review , 
the  magazine  will  be  devoted  to  the  economic, 
artistic,  and  professional  welfare  of  blind 
musicians  of  the  United  States  and  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world. 

“Applications  must  take  the  form  of  a  letter 
describing  your  experiences,  successes,  and 
particular  problems  in  any  phase  of  your 
work.  This  information  will  enable  the  editor 
to  understand,  and  so  the  better  to  serve  your 
real  needs.  You  may  also  send  questions  for 
the  ‘Question  Box.’ 

“Amateur  musicians  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  magazine  through  their  local  braille  li¬ 
braries,  or  through  a  sharing  arrangement 
with  other  readers.  Address  the  Music  Editor, 
Box  36,  Morris  Heights  Station,  N.  Y.  C.” 


APPOINTMENTS 
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DELAWARE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  well  equipped 
both  by  preparation  and  experience  for  his 
new  duties.  A  graduate  of  Overbrook,  class 
of  1920,  he  afterward  attended  the  University 
of  Delaware  spending  his  junior  year  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  awarded  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  the  field  of  Romance  languages  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  His  experience  in 
teaching  includes  several  years  as  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Over¬ 
brook.  His  last  several  years  at  Overbrook 
were  concerned  with  vocational  guidance 
problems.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  since  1935  and  of  the  Board 
of.  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  since  1939. 

TEXAS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Former  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Honorable  Lon  Aslup,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary-director  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  effective  September  1, 
1942.  Mr.  Alsup,  who  is  blind,  is  from  a  rural 
section  of  the  state.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1931,  where  he  served 
continuously  until  October  1,  1942.  At  that 
time  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  was 
appointed  state  director  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  in  Texas  by  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  Mr.  Alsup  was  co-author  of  the 
bill  which  created  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  for  the  six  years  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement  from  the  Legislature 
he  sponsored  all  appropriations  requested  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BOARD 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Louis 
Charles  Wills  was  elected  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  the  late  Chris¬ 
topher  W.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wills  has  served  as 
first  vice-president  of  this  Board  since  1941. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Brooklyn  and 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  the  community.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  humani¬ 
tarian,  and  organizer,  his  name  is  found 
among  those  of  the  trustees  of  many  of  the 
philanthropic  or  civic  organizations  in 
Brooklyn. 


RESIGNATIONS 


TEXAS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Hazel  Beckham  Benedict  resigned  her 
position  as  executive  secretary-director  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  September  1, 
1942.  Mrs.  Benedict  was  appointed  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary-director  on  September  1,  1931. 
During  her  eleven  years  of  service  she  was 
successful  in  securing  adequate  appropriations 
from  the  State  Legislature  to  carry  on  a  worth¬ 
while  program  for  the  adult  blind  men  and 
women  of  the  state.  Last  year  she  secured  an 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  program  of  eye  medical 
social  work  in  Texas.  Civic  organizations  all 
over  the  state  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
program.  Mrs.  Benedict  was  married  on  May 
29  of  this  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benedict  plan  to 
make  their  home  in  Oklahoma. 


The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  maga¬ 
zine,  published  monthly,  except  September, 
announcing  new  boohjs  in  braille  and  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Boo\  form.  Address :  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  W est  16  Street,  N.  Y.  C 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Art  of  Seeing,  by  Aldous  Leonard 

Huxley.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

1942.  273  pages.  $2.50. 

How  anyone  of  such  literary  powers  and  of 
such  proven  worth  in  his  proper  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  as  Aldous  Huxley  could  be  induced  to 
write  a  book  of  such  futility  as  The  Art  of  See - 
ing  is  hard  to  understand.  Mr.  Huxley  states  it 
was  undertaken  in  gratitude  to  two  people.  I 
hope  the  countless  individuals  whose  sight  he 
places  in  jeopardy  by  advocating  a  useless  sys¬ 
tem  of  therapy  may  in  turn  be  grateful  to  those 
ophthalmologists  (the  “orthodox  boys,”  to 
quote  James  Thurber)  who  raise  their  voices 
in  protest  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of 
this  system. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  gives  his  case 
history.  The  cause  of  his  visual  debility  was 
keratitis  punctata  complicated  by  hyperopia 
and  astigmatism.  Fortunately,  keratitis  punc¬ 
tata  usually  clears  up  spontaneously.  If  one  is 
not  too  old,  the  opacities  caused  by  the  kera¬ 
titis  will  clear  admirably  and  bring  about  a 
change  in  refraction — which  explains  why 
one  is  suddenly  able  to  discard  glasses.  He 
states  that  a  few  months  after  taking  the 
plunge  into  visual  reeducation,  there  were 
definite  signs  that  the  opacity  in  the  cornea 
was  beginning  to  clear  up.  This  case  would 
skyrocket  the  reputation  of  a  faith  healer. 
Nature  was  doing  her  share  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  credit. 

He  criticizes  ophthalmologists  because  they 
are  preoccupied  only  with  the  physiological 
aspect  of  seeing  and  disregard  the  mind. 
There  is  some  basis  for  the  criticism  here, 
but  millions  of  people  able  to  see  today 
would  otherwise  be  blind  if  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  phys¬ 


iology,  anatomy,  and  pathology  of  the  eye. 

As  the  book  jacket  states,  the  account  of  the 
steps  he  took  is  clear,  specific,  and  free  of 
technical  jargon,  but  it  is  full  of  guesses  and 
half-truths.  And  a  better  title  would  be  the 
Art  of  Living  since  parts  of  it  which  teach  a 
system  of  relaxation  would  be  beneficial  to  a 
tense,  confused  populace. 

Mtdicus  curat,  natura  sanat — the  doctor 
treats,  nature  heals — is  the  first  premise.  “If 
there  were  no  vis  medicatrix  naturae — no 
natural  healing  powers — medicine  would  be 
helpless  and  every  small  derangement  would 
either  kill  outright  or  settle  down  into  chronic 
disease.”  Now,  every  physician  is  well  aware 
of  the  wondrous  ways  in  which  nature  works, 
but  the  giants  of  medical  history  should  de¬ 
serve  some  credit  for  so  ably  assisting  nature: 
Pasteur,  Jenner,  Ehrlich,  Harvey,  Banting, 
and  Best,  and  the  discoverers  of  the  new  sulfa 
drugs — to  name  a  few.  Through  their  efforts 
the  mortality  due  to  infectious  diseases,  dia¬ 
betes,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  And  the  science  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  has  kept  pace  with  all  the  other 
sciences.  The  modern  treatment  of  cataract, 
glaucoma,  iritis,  and  detachment  of  the  retina 
has  saved  innumerable  eyes.  Does  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  not  know  that  a  delicate  operation  saved 
the  sight  of  one  of  his  literary  colleagues  a 
few  years  ago,  an  operation  for  glaucoma 
saved  the  vision  of  another,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  present  world  conflict  owe  their 
sight  to  the  science  of  ophthalmology  which 
the  author  so  severely  criticizes. 

The  subject  which  he  discusses  the  most, 
refractive  error,  is  an  anatomical  defect.  The 
eyeball  is  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  is  irregular 
in  curvature.  The  outer  coat  of  the  eye  is 
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tough  and  quite  rigid  and  no  amount  of 
relaxing,  palming,  swinging,  or  shifting  can 
make  shorter  an  eyeball  which  is  too  long. 

Mr.  Huxley  fails  to  make  the  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  refractive  errors  which  are 
anatomical  defects  and  disease  process.  He 
makes  the  absurd  statement  that  when  strain 
is  relieved  and  patients  have  learned  to  use 
their  eyes  and  minds  in  a  relaxed  way,  vision 
is  improved  and  refractive  errors  tend  to  cor¬ 
rect  themselves!  Ophthalmologists  now  see 
many  patients  who  during  the  past  twenty 
years  were  victims  of  the  Bates’  method,  which 
he  advocates.  Regardless  of  how  faithful  they 
were  to  the  system,  they  still  have  their  re¬ 
fractive  errors  and  need  glasses  if  they  wish 
to  see. 

The  statement  that  eyes  fitted  with  glasses 
tend  to  grow  progressively  worse  is  false.  The 
refraction  of  the  eye  may  change  but  it  is 
never  due  to  the  wearing  of  glasses. 

In  several  pages  of  discussion  on  charlatan¬ 
ism,  the  author  confuses  opticians  with  optom¬ 
etrists.  And  in  the  matter  of  vested  interest — 
the  optical  glass  industry.  Does  Mr.  Huxley 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  ophthalmological 
science  who  have  made  great  discoveries  have 
any  interest  in  how  many  pairs  of  glasses 
are  sold?  Yet  all  of  these  leaders  agree  that 
there  is  no  value  in  the  Bates’  method  in  the 
reduction  of  refractive  error.  The  author  feels 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  opticians 
is  due  to  human  sloth  and  inertia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  physiological 
optics  are  skipped  over  in  a  few  words,  yet 
pages  are  utilized  in  quoting  psychologists 
who  analyze  the  process  of  seeing  into  three 
subsidiary  processes:  sensing,  selecting,  and 
perceiving.  This  is  all  very  good  for  psycholo¬ 
gists  but  The  Art  of  Seeing  will  be  read  by 
many  persons  whose  greatest  heritage  is  at 
stake. 

To  provide  the  eyes  and  mind  with  ade¬ 
quate  relaxation,  one  should,  while  reading, 
adopt  ten  rules.  Close  the  eyes  after  every 
sentence,  let  go,  palm  the  eyes  at  the  end  of 
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every  page,  expose  the  eyes  to  the  sun,  look 
at  a  calendar  on  the  wall,  pause,  do  not  hold 
your  breath,  do  not  stare,  frown,  or  half  close 
the  lids.  Most  people  read  for  pleasure  or  their 
own  edification.  How  would  it  be  possible  to 
do  so  under  these  conditions?  I,  for  one, 
would  prefer  to  wear  glasses  and  get  all  the 
pleasure  I  can  in  the  time  available. 

And  rules  for  the  movies!  Myopes  are 
instructed  to  see  the  same  picture  over  many 
times — it  is  valuable  therapy!  Do  not  stare, 
and  by  all  means,  do  not  forget  to  breathe! 
Take  the  opportunity  offered  by  boring  se¬ 
quences  to  rest  by  closing  the  eyes  and  “letting 
go.”  And  don’t  forget  to  palm  the  eyes. 

The  author’s  treatise  on  relaxation  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  if  more  people  could  follow  his 
advice  and  still  accomplish  daily  tasks,  they 
would  be  better  off.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  those  people  who  may  suffer  from  serious 
diseases  of  the  eyes  will  not  rely  upon  the  art 
of  seeing  which  Mr.  Huxley  advocates  but 
will  consult  an  oculist  as  time  spent  on  palm¬ 
ing  and  swinging  for  iritis,  glaucoma,  or  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  retina  may  be  the  cause  of  life¬ 
long  blindness. 

Arno  E.  Town,  M.D. 

Docs  Against  Darkness,  by  Dickson  Hart¬ 
well.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1942.  236  pages.  $3.00. 

Dogs  Against  Darkness  presents  the  first 
intimate  and  authentic  life  story  of  the  young 
organization  known  as  The  Seeing  Eye. 

Many  broadcasts  and  printed  articles  have 
appeared  that  deal  with  this  subject  and  some 
of  us  have  read  Mary  Dranga  Campbell’s  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in  Helga 
Lende’s  What  of  the  Blind?  But  Dogs  Against 
Darkness  is  the  first  book  to  present  The 
Seeing  Eye  as  a  whole.  For  the  first  time  one 
senses  the  dynamic  qualities  of  those  who  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  The  Seeing  Eye,  as  well 
as  the  vital  philosophy  which  underlies  the 
amazing  psychological  and  physical  adjust¬ 
ments  which  its  students  achieve. 
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This  is  indeed  no  ordinary  book,  for  be¬ 
tween  the  covers  Dickson  Hartwell  has  caught 
the  living  spirit  that  is  The  Seeing  Eye.  The 
author  has  put  into  words  the  thesis  upon 
which  The  Seeing  Eye  graduate  bases  his  life. 
The  vitality  of  the  subject  matter  is  in  no 
way  marred  by  stylistic  effort  or  histrionics, 
but  is  a  direct,  vivid  recounting  of  fascinating 
events  and  of  thrilling  human  and  canine 
personalities.  It  is  a  book  of  wide  appeal  to 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  to  those 
who  see  and  those  who  do  not,  and  it  is  a 
significant  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of 
its  founder,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  “What  is 
right  will  triumph,  nothing  wrong  can  harm 
what  is  good.” 

The  book  opens  with  the  account  of  a  young 
man  blinded  in  his  laboratory  and  portrays 
the  depths  into  which  his  soul  descends.  He 
applies  for  training  at  The  Seeing  Eye  and  is 
accepted.  Today  he  is  carrying  on  a  successful 
business  and  supporting  his  family. 

Mr.  Hartwell  then  describes  how  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  a  Philadelphian  liv¬ 
ing  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  and  a  woman  of 
great  vision,  Mr.  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  a 
well-known  geneticist  and  trainer  of  animals, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ebeling,  a  retired  business  man, 
and  Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  young  insurance  man  recently 
blinded,  were  drawn  together  in  establishing 
The  Seeing  Eye. 

The  volume  overflows  with  thrilling  tales 
of  the  training  and  uncanny  intelligence  of 
dogs  as  shown  in  the  Army  Messenger  Serv¬ 
ice;  in  the  carrying  and  laying  of  telephone 
wires  for  the  Army;  in  Red  Cross  work, 
searching  for  the  wounded;  in  Border  Patrol, 
tracking  down  smugglers;  in  Penitentiary 
Patrol,  trailing  criminals  and  lost  persons  for 
the  police;  and,  finally,  in  guiding  blind 
persons. 

The  most  serious  problem  to  be  faced  by 
“L’Oeil  Qui  Voit”  in  Switzerland  and  The 
Seeing  Eye  in  this  country  has  been  that  of 
finding  men  capable  of  being  trained  as  in¬ 


structors  to  educate  the  dogs  as  guides.  The 
period  of  teaching  for  these  instructors  lasts 
from  three  to  four  years.  Out  of  the  scores 
that  applied  in  Vevey  for  such  training,  only 
three  were  found  to  qualify.  One  was  sent  to 
The  Seeing  Eye  in  England,  the  second  to  a 
similar  organization  in  Italy,  and  the  third, 
Mr.  William  Debetaz,  a  member  of  the  first 
class  of  instructors,  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  bring  much  needed  assistance  to  the 
young  Seeing  Eye.  His  exceptional  ability  and 
personality  have  contributed  not  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  handling  of  this  difficult  problem. 

The  struggling  young  organization  was 
faced  with  another  major  problem,  namely, 
that  of  finding  some  permanent  guarantee  of 
financial  security  for  the  future,  because  the 
amount  paid  by  each  Seeing  Eye  graduate 
equals  but  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  turning 
out  each  man-dog  team.  After  many  trials  and 
tribulations  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Eustis,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  others,  a  satisfactory  and  unique 
plan  was  finally  evolved  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  all  over  the  country.  They  were 
valiantly  aided  by  the  counsel  and  backing  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Satterlee,  of  New  York,  and  his 
friends;  by  Miss  Gretchen  Green;  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Alexander  Woollcott;  Booth 
Tarkington,  blind  himself  for  a  time;  Helen 
Hayes  and  many  other  people  of  distinction. 
Dickson  Hartwell  handles  even  these  business 
matters  with  charm  and  humor. 

I  recommend  Dogs  Against  Darkness  to 
you  and  urge  that  it  be  made  available  to  all 
braille  and  Talking  Book  readers.  It  is  a  story 
stranger  than  fiction,  but  derives  its  essential 
value  from  its  presentation  of  The  Seeing 
Eye’s  most  important  contribution  to  work 
for  the  blind,  namely,  its  new  philosophy  and 
approach  to  the  problems  of  blindness.  This 
new  philosophy  shines  like  a  beacon  of  hope, 
for,  as  we  come  to  understand  its  import  we 
can  ourselves  immeasurably  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  services  to  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  America. 

John  Forbes  Gordon 
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Androscoggin  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Maine) — The  Association  was  reorganized  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year.  The  present  executive 
director  began  full-time  work  on  June  i,  1942.  Since 
then,  424  visits  have  been  made  (this  number  does 
not  include  those  made  to  various  agencies) ;  172 
were  put  on  the  active  file  list  (that  is,  the  cases 
were  re-visited  and  172  are  now  on  file) ;  and  a  total 
of  1,408  miles  have  been  covered.  These  statistics  are 
for  June  through  September.  The  Association  has 
just  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Community 
Chest.  A  new  registration  of  the  blind  and  of  those 
with  defective  eyesight  has  been  made  in  Lewiston 
and  Auburn.  This  registration  was  made  through 
the  public  schools  and  also  through  the  parochial 
school,  French  and  English. 

The  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Last  spring  the  W.P.A.  paving  project  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Additional  landscaping  has  improved  the 
grounds  considerably.  The  buildings  were  painted. 
The  library  for  the  blind  now  occupies  the  spacious 
basement  room  in  the  school  building.  Four  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  school  are  now  attending  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Jose  Gallegos  is  a  junior  and  will  major 
in  mathematics  and  chemistry.  Mavis  Owen  and 
Edwina  Rickel  are  sophomores  in  the  department  of 
music.  Joe  Cameron  is  a  freshman  and  is  majoring 
in  mathematics. 

Buffalo:  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind — Miss  Mary 
M.  Rollie  has  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Bainbridge  as 
executive  secretary. 

Charleston  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Charleston,  South  Carolina) — Mrs.  Alfred  Stoertz 
has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  to  succeed 
Miss  Alice  H.  Hartley. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The  new 
Girls’  Hall  at  the  Colorado  School  is  nearing  com- 
pleton.  It  will  house  blind  girls  and  older  deaf  girls. 
This  is  a  fine  stone  building  and  cost  approximately 
$168,000.  Miss  Irene  Marmein,  who  was  sent  by  the 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  conducting  a 
five  weeks’  course  in  dramatics  for  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  course. 

Connecticut:  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
Connecticut  has  taken  a  step  toward  the  training  of 
feeble-minded  blind  children.  Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo, 
a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1937,  and  now  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  was  employed  through  the  past  summer 
as  a  special  teacher  of  the  blind  at  the  Mansfield 
State  Training  School  and  Hospital  at  Mansfield 
Depot,  Connecticut.  Miss  DeLeo,  twenty-six  years  of 
age  and  totally  blind,  was  qualified  for  this  work  by 
training  and  experience.  In  1941  she  attended  a 
summer  course  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  As 
a  result  she  was  offered  a  $100  scholarship  at  the 
University  to  aid  her  in  planning  to  return  for  the 
full  year.  A  permanent  position  at  Mansfield  will 
probably  be  offered  her  if  she  decides  to  continue  in 
this  work  after  receiving  her  college  degree. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — The 
school  opened  this  fall  with  an  enrollment  of  ninety- 
four  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Marian 
Line,  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  department, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  to  be 
married.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  return  of 
Miss  Zerline  Fifield,  who  had  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  for  further  study  in  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  At  the  present  time 
the  school  has  five  graduates  attending  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Misses  Mae  and  Ethel  Stelle  are 
attending  the  Miami  University  at  Miami,  Florida. 
Orian  Osburn  is  now  enrolled  in  Stetson  University, 
DeLand,  Florida.  Miss  Mary  Scherer  is  attending 
Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Johnnie  H. 
Carroll  is  enrolled  in  Trevecca  Nazerene  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Alexander  Shepherd,  a  former 
pupil  of  this  school  and  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  has  just  opened  a  newsstand 
in  the  State  Capitol  building  at  Tallahassee.  Doris 
Hodges,  another  former  pupil  who  graduated  from 
Stetson  University,  is  now  employed  in  social  work 
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with  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Two  other  former  pupils,  Lucy  Dent  Smith  and 
Grover  Smith,  are  now  employed  with  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  at  Tampa. 

Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind  {New  Yor\ ) 
— New  officers  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Association  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October  as  follows:  Edward  Fagan, 
President;  J.  Ward  Russell,  First  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Haviland,  Second  Vice-President;  John 
Kilpatrick,  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Miller, 
Fourth  Vice-President.  Four  sales  of  goods  will  be 
held  during  the  year,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  two 
in  the  summer.  Goods  are  on  sale  in  the  office  in 
the  Health  Center  at  all  times.  A  social  gathering  is 
held  once  a  month,  usually  in  the  home  of  a  board 
member. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind  {Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina ) — Mr.  J.  G.  White  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  William  Coble  as  superintendent. 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  {New  Yor\  City) — 
Sister  M.  Raphael  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  School.  She  succeeds  Sister  M.  Hyacinth. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
{Charlotte,  North  Carolina) — The  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  245  individuals  have  been  given  glasses; 
415  examinations  and  treatments  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  have  been  given;  106  have  been  served  with 
Talking  Books,  white  canes,  home  teachers,  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  counseling,  job  placements,  and 
planned  recreational  activities. 

Minnesota:  Department  of  Social  Security — Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Johnson  has  been  appointed  as  vocational 
counselor  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  to 
replace  Mr.  Hedwin  C.  Anderson  who  has  accepted 
a  position  in  private  employment. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Lee 
Johnson  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Ella  R.  Farris  as  chief 
investigator  for  the  Commission. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
An  Eye  Health  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  October.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Mumford,  R.  N., 
New  York  City,  conducted  the  Institute.  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  National  Society, 
reported  that  orthoptic  training  for  development  of 
binocular  vision  and  depth  perception,  so  important 
in  these  days  of  aerial  warfare,  has  been  enormously 
improved  and  refined  in  the  last  two  decades.  Dr. 
Carris  added  that  it  has  helped  some  men  originally 
rejected  for  service  in  the  air  forces  to  meet  the 
visual  requirements  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare — Miss 
Melba  Call,  home  teacher  from  the  Department  of 
Social  Security  of  the  State  of  Washington,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  a  period  of  one  year.  She  started  to 
work  in  Albuquerque  on  September  8  and  all  of 
her  activities  will  be  confined  to  Albuquerque  and 
vicinity.  She  is  the  only  home  teacher  on  the  staff 
at  the  present  time.  Two  itinerant  eye  clinics  were 
held  during  October,  one  at  Belen  and  the  other 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state,  at  Las 
Cruces.  These  were  merely  diagnostic  clinics  and  the 
recommended  treatment  is  being  carried  through  on 
a  case  by  case  basis. 

The  New  Y or \  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
second  Training  Course  for  Volunteers,  a  four-session 
course,  opened  November  10  with  a  large  attendance. 
Mr.  Karsten  Ohnstad,  blind  author  of  The  World 
at  My  Finger  Tips,  was  the  principal  speaker  and  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  The  Light¬ 
house.  The  noted  psychologist,  Dr.  Karl  M.  Dallen- 
bach,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Cornell  University, 
spoke  at  a  later  meeting  about  his  research  work  in 
the  field  of  the  “obstacle  sense”  of  the  blind.  Dr. 
Dallenbach  is  now  a  Major  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Lighthouse  employs  239  blind  people: 
32  are  on  the  staff;  100  in  the  Occupational  Depart¬ 
ment;  107  at  the  Bourne  Workshop.  The  Occupa¬ 
tional  Department  recently  gave  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
a  reed  bicycle  basket,  the  newest  blind-made  article 
produced  by  The  Lighthouse.  There  are  4,203  blind 
men  and  women  registered  at  The  Lighthouse. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The  superin¬ 
tendent  reports  that  “The  School  has  lost  two  of  its 
most  valued  instructors  to  the  fighting  forces.  Mr. 
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D.  L.  Connelly,  teacher  of  woodwork  and  allied 
industrial  arts,  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  Mr.  Richard  Von  Carter,  junior  high 
school  teacher  and  boys’  advisor,  a  young  man  of 
exceptional  worth.  The  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  the  schools  for  the  seeing,  are  facing  a  problem, 
and  we  of  the  home  front  must  adapt  ourselves  and 
stand  where  we  are  and  fight.”  New  members  of 
the  staff  are  Mrs.  Flossie  Harris,  junior  high  school; 
Mr.  J.  Alan  Stout,  woodwork  and  allied  arts;  and 
Miss  Alice  Copeland,  braille  teacher  and  librarian. 

Oregon:  Library  Association  of  Portland — Miss 
Marion  Lawrence,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
given  a  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Dorothea  Short  will 
serve  as  acting  librarian  until  her  return. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pittsburgh 
Branch ) — Mortimer  M.  Frankston,  Superintendent 
of  stand  and  placements,  retired  from  his  position, 
temporarily,  to  join  the  armed  forces  on  October  the 
fifteenth.  In  his  absence  the  work  will  be  carried  on 
by  John  P.  McGettigan,  Mr.  Frankston’s  assistant. 
Since  Mr.  McGettigan  is  totally  blind,  a  sighted  as¬ 
sistant  will  be  employed  to  help  him.  In  recent 
months  classes  have  been  graduated  in  the  Air  Raid 
Wardens’  course  and  the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  course. 
These  were  composed  of  staff  workers  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch.  As  part  of  the  recreation  activities  a 
choral  club  has  been  organized  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  attended  by  approximately  thirty  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community.  The  chorus  is  under  an  able 
choir  leader  of  the  city  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  shown  in  this  activity.  The  recreational 
program  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  they  are  on  the  alert  for  additional 
games  and  appliances  which  may  prove  beneficial 
not  only  in  the  recreation  room  but  in  the  homes  of 
some  blind  people  who  definitely  need  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
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Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — With 
the  addition  of  a  blind  stenographer,  Walter  E. 
Evans,  of  Hopewell,  Bedford  County,  the  Council 
now  has  five  visually  handicapped  persons  on  its 
staff.  Another  newcomer  to  the  Council  is  Mrs. 
Betty  M.  Hessler,  who  was  formerly  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Butler  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Hessler  is  our  third 
regional  supervisor  in  the  field  of  sight  conservation 
employed  to  help  carry  on  the  program  under  Act 
No.  336.  The  state  has  been  divided  into  three 
regions,  each  worker  having  some  twenty  counties 
in  which  to  work. 

Texas:  The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Plans  are  under  way  to  organize  the  state  in  order 
that  the  recently  audiorized  program  for  eye  medical 
social  work  may  be  successfully  carried  on  so  as  to 
reach  the  largest  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
state.  Since  Texas  is  the  land  of  the  open  spaces,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  reach  many  of  the  blind  in  the 
remote  rural  sections;  however,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
program  will  eventually  reach  every  blind  person 
residing  in  the  state. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Although  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  unable  to  offer  transportation  for  the 
Hallowe’en  party,  eighty  people  came  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  to  enjoy  the  evening  in  dancing  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment.  The  Toledo  Woman’s  Club, 
having  provided  cars  for  the  Happy  Times  Club 
for  a  number  of  years,  could  promise  transportation 
only  for  the  October  meeting,  due  to  the  shortage 
of  rubber  and  the  gasoline  rationing.  Club  activities 
may  have  to  be  given  up  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  The 
Goodwill  Industry,  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Blind  combined  in  having  a 
float  in  the  War  Chest  campaign  parade  under  the 
caption  “Help  the  Handicapped.” 
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Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  is  man¬ 
aging  director  of  The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Paul  G.  Conlan  is  supervisor  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  of  Michigan  Social  Welfare 
Commission. 

John  Forbes  Gordon,  Representative  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  has 
for  many  years  been  the  owner  of  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Part  I.  Chapters  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 

Contains  all  the  chapters  thus  far  completed  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness,  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  in  the 
nature  of  their  content.  They  are  directed  both  to  the 
general  reading  public  and  to  the  graduate  student  and  his 
professor. 

Part  II.  Mental  Measurements  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Makes  readily  accessible  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  testing.  It 
contains  discussions  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives  explicit 
directions  for  administering,  scoring  and  interpreting 
many  successful  ones. 

Price  postpaid  $2.50 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

Three  models  of  Talking  Book  reading  machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  them  inventive  genius  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  reproduction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date : 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio  . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected  by  competent  radio  man  with 
most  radios  (A.C.  &  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $45.00 

AC-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker  but  no  radio 

(A.C.  only)*  . $42.00 

*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional.  Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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